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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE, 


Mr. Ursan,—Can any of your Cor- 
respondents inform me whether there are 
any direct descendants now living of Ralph 
Thoresby, author of the Topography of 
Leeds? The Rev. Joseph Hunter, the 
editor of Thoresby’s Diary, says, ‘‘ Tho- 
resby (who died in 1725) left his wife sur- 
viving, and twosonsandadaughter. Both 
the sons wereclergymen. Ralph, the elder, 
died rector of Stoke Newington in 1763 ; 
Richard, the younger, had the church of 
St. Katharine Coleman-street, and died in 
1774. The daughter (Grace) married a 
Mr. John Wood, of Leeds, and had a son 
named Ralph, who died in 1781, and is 
supposed to have been the last surviving 
descendant of Thoresby.” 

It appears from Wilson’s Yorkshire 
Pedigrees in MS. preserved in the Leeds 
Old Library, that Ralph Wood, the grand- 
son of Thoresby, was a hosier at Not- 
tingham in 1746, but where he died is not 
stated. A Correspondent of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine (vol. L111. p. 322), says 
that the rector of Newington certainly died 
without issue, but that he had been in- 
formed that Richard, the younger son, had 
two sons and a daughter; that the two 
sons were in the Black Hole at Calcutta, 
where one of them died. 

Leeds. T. M. 

[We may suggest to our Correspondent 
that the parish registers of the places at 
which Richard Thoresby resided might be 
searched for the baptisms of any children 
he might have. T. M. is probably aware 
that there is an excellent article on Tho- 
resby in the Biographia Britannica. He 
may find something in Dr. Whitaker’s 
preface to his edition of Ducatus. ] 

To H. T. who inquires the name of the 
author of ‘‘ The State of Man subsequent 
to the Promulgation of Christianity,”’ pub- 
lished in Pickering’s Small Books on Great 
Subjects, we can only reply that we are 
not informed. Our Correspondent, how- 
ever, is at liberty to inquire of the pub- 
lisher, as it is not an invariable rule that 
secrecy is enjoined or desired, though a 
book may be issued anonymously. 

Civie Crowns. In the historical articles 
we have recently laid before our readers 
on two of the ancient fraternities of London, 
—the Ironmongers and the Carpenters,— 
we have presented to their notice en- 
gravings of the “ garlands,’’ or chaplets, 


with which it was formerly customary to 
inaugurate their officers at elections. We 
are now informed that at the last anni- 
versary dinner of the Worshipful Company 
of Girdlers, ‘‘ three ancient caps and a 
crown elaborately embroidered in gold on 
coloured silks with the Company’s heraldic 
devices were brought out, to the surprise 
of many of the livery, and placed by the 
clerk with due solemnity on the heads of 
the monarch of the feast and his wardens, 
and they thereupon pledged their subjects 
in a loving cup of Rhenish wine. The 
new master is John Hulbert, esq. a gentle- 
man who has fined for sheriff.’’ 

Drinkings at Church-stiles. In the 
review of the last edition of Pepys’s Diary, 
in our Magazine for March, 1849, at p. 
214, it was suggested that the noble 
Editor had mistaken the word church-ale 
in a passage where Pepys says that, on the 
18th April, 1661, “after dinner we all went 
to the church-stile, and there eat and 
drank.” As a proof that Lord Bray- 
brooke’s reading is correct, a correspond- 
ent of Notes and Queries has transcribed 
a minute passed at a Warrington vestry- 
meeting, April 10, 1732, ‘‘ That Lereafter 
no money be spent on y* 5th of Nov’r, 
nor on any other state day, on the parish 
account, either at the church-stile or at 
any other place.’’ At the close of the 
same book is an account which shews the 
custom in question in full vigour in the 
year 1688 :— 

Payd, the 5th of November, to the 

ringers, in money anddrink . 2 0 
For drinke at the church-steedle . 13 0 

P. 199. The late Sir George Henry 
Smyth was previously M.P. for Colchester 
in the parliament of 1826—30, to which 
he was elected without a contest. He was 
not again a candidate until 1835, when he 
was chosen as before stated. He died 
without male heir to the baronetcy, which 
has consequently become extinct. 

Mr. De la Pryme points out to us that 
he had indicated the age of the Brighton 
poet Richard Realf (see p. 386) in a con- 
trast drawn between him and Chatterton, 
as being eighteen, and therefore he con- 
sidered it unnecessary, in the subsequent 
biographical sketch of his proteyé, to state 
the date of his birth. 

Erratum.—P. 301 ante, dele 3rd line 
of Ecclesiastical Preferments. 
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THE PILGRIMAGE TO 


IN our ordinary English apprehen- 
sion pilgrims and pilgrimages belong 
to the past. As with chivalry, their 
age seems to have passed away. We 
endeavour to realise a pilgrim in his 
“eockle hat and sandal shoon,” with 
his bourdon or staff, his wallet and 
calibash; but it is a creature of our 
fancy, a picturesque object, pleasant 
to read of in an old ballad. The palmer, 
that life-long wanderer from shrine to 
shrine, would, in these degenerate 
days, infallibly fall within the provi- 
sions of the vagrant act, should he 
make his appearance in England; and 
even on the continent his case would 
be worse rather than better, for he 
would be in constant danger of arrest 
as a political emissary of socialist de- 
mocracy. Then, again, the merit of 
pilgrimages, now-a-days, is taken away 
by the modern means of travelling. 
The sea, formerly so perilous, is passed 
with safety and certainty; and the 
railway train, in one hour, whisks 
along a greater distance than the most 
energetic and devout pilgrim could 
have traversed inaday. Twenty-four 
hours will carry the modern pilgrim a 
distance that, in former days, would 
have taken two and three months to 
accomplish, and then so attended by 
danger, that there were many chances 
against his return to gladden the 
hearth and cheer the merry faces 
around it, which he had left behind. 
Still there are yet many places in 
Europe, as in Asia, where annual 
pilgrimages of the population con- 
tinue to flourish, in the form of grand 
public festivals, with scarcely dimi- 


OUR LADY OF HAL. 


nished celebrity and display. Shrines, 
still thronged on stated occasions, are 
to be seen within twenty-four hours’ 
journey of this metropolis. 

Within twelve miles of the pleasant 
capital of Belgium, and about the same 
distance from Waterloo, is the little 
town of Hal, deriving its celebrity 
from a miraculous image of the Virgin 
Mary, with which also its history is 
identified. The image is of wood, 
rather above three feet in height, and 
was presented to the town by Sophia, 
daughter of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, 
in 1267, since which time it has been 
potent in miracles, which, if only half 
were true, would render physicians 
useless and hospitals a kind of pro- 
fanity. One of the most celebrated of 
Flemish writers, Justus Lipsius, has 
written its history, which will be found 
among volumes of ponderous size, con- 
taining as ponderous learning, but which 
generally quietly repose in the dust of 
our libraries, scarcely ever disturbed, 
except by the curious and meddlin 
student. And this learned writer, wit 
all the enthusiasm of recent conversion, 
for he was a convert from _protestant- 
ism, after having written the history of 
the famous image, and its yet more 
famous wonders, suspended a silver 
pen before the altar,—of which the re- 
cord yet remains, but not the pen. 

Hal is reached by railway either 
from Ostend through Brussels, or from 
the French frontier by the ancient and 
interesting towns of Tournay or Va- 
lenciennes ; and is situated in about the 
sem gg part of the province of 

ainault, the immediate neighbour- 
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hood being renowned for the produc- 
tion of the finest flax, out of which 
the most delicate lace, for which this 
country has been so long celebrated, 
is manufactured. It contains about 
5000 inhabitants, is irregularly built, 
and is subject to inundations; the 
record of its last visitation of that 
kind, on the 14th August, 1850, is 
marked in stone on a house at least 20 
feet above the ordinary height of a 
little river which flows beneath, and in 
the instance recorded the water must 
have reached even to the upper floor. 
It was the lot of the writer of this 
article to pass through Belgium at this 
very time, and to be a painful witness 
of the terrible devastation and extra- 
ordinary picture that the wide extent 
of waters presented, covering the fields 
for miles, as far as the eye could reach, 
and drowning the rich products of the 
harvest. 

On the first Sunday of September a 
féte takes place in honour of Our Lady 
of Hal, at which time the twelve most 
ancient confraternities of Tournay, 
Ath, Brussels, Valenciennes, Condé, 
Namur, Lembeek, Quievrain, Crespin, 
Braine-le-Chateau, Bausignies, and 
De Saintes, each bring an annual gift 
of a robe for the sacred image, which 
they afterwards carry in procession. 
The féte forms the commencement 
of an annual feast, called Kermesse, 
in German Kirchmesse ; equivalent to 
the ancient church ales in this country, 
which were banished the realm under 
the sway of the Puritans. These 
feasts were abolished by the emperor 
Joseph II.; whose useful reforms, car- 
ried too far, lost Austria the sway of 
the Netherlands. But the Church 

arty have since been instrumental 
in restoring these festivals, as well as 
their ancient religious character. 

It was to witness this féte that I 
crossed over into Belgium, making a 
passing visit to the city of Tournay, 
whose ancient cathedral is well worthy 
the attention of all who feel an interest 
in ecclesiastical architecture. Over 
the high altar, or rather by the side of 
it, is a finely wrought chasse, or reli- 
quarys of silver gilt, and richly en- 
amelled, containing the reliques of St. 
Eleutherius; the workmanship is of 
the twelfth century. On the opposite 
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side is another almost as fine in design, 
but carved in wood, containing some 
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bones of St. Ursula. In some surprise, 
I exclaimed to my guide, that [ thought 
the reliques of that saint were always 
supposed to be at Cologne. “ Yes,” 
he replied; “nevertheless, we have 
some here :” and forthwith he led me 
to see the gorgeous collection of vest- 
ments, many being as early as the 
thirteenth century,and a cope, formerly 
belonging to the emperor Charles V. 
of crimson velvet, with a pattern of 
rich design, worked in gold thread. 

Having feasted my eyes upon this 
display of the embroiderer’s skill, my 
time pressing, I hastened on by the 
railway to Hal, and took up my quarters 
at what could scarcely be dignified by 
the name of an inn, being totally ig- 
norant of the capabilities of the town 
in that respect, and deriving no assist- 
ance from the ordinary guides. Here 
I found bills posted up giving an ac- 
count of the order of the Kermesse, 
which would last four days, and was 
duly authorised by the burgomaster. 
It comprehended a fair, ball, and con- 
cert, and sundry games, such as shoot- 
ing at marks with the bow, for certain 
small prizes, and others which it is 
unnecessary to describe, as no interest 
is attached to them. 

Early on the following morning, 
the day of the féte, the bells from the 
church announced the commencement 
of the religious services of the day, 
and, wishing to be a witness of all that 
passed, I was soon up and making my 
way through the winding streets of 
the town, which were already filled 
with groups of peasantry, the men in 
the common blue blouses, some with 
leathern scrips, and a staff with leather 
about the handle, many of them show- 
ing signs of having walked some dis- 
tance. With them were women neatly 
attired in the picturesque jacket, and 
often with petticoats of bright colour, 
crimson and purple of different shades 
being the most prevalent; whilst the 
head-dress consisted of a small printed 
shawl of cotton, in very brilliant 
colours and tastefully designed pat- 
terns. These were of bright red, 
orange, some few blue, and some white, 
altogether making a charming and 
lively mixture, which is not often to be 
seen in England. The shops were all 
open, and doing a busy trade; and stalls, 
such as characterize a country fair, 
were put outside with toys and cakes, 
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many of which were of a religious 
character. There were little shrines 
containing images of the Virgin, hav- 
ing black faces, got up too with little 
dresses of lace, and tinsel crowns; 
little banners with engravings upon 
them of most barbarous art, repre- 
senting the sacred image, the church 
and procession, not forgetting a heap 
of cannon balls, which, it is said, the 
Virgin herself caught on an occasion 
of some siege of the town, and which 
are yet to be seen preserved in the 
church, as a most infallible witness of 
the truth of the story. Each of these 
banners had the assurance of having 
touched the miraculous image, and each 
enjoined us to put our trust in “ Our 
Lady of Hal.” <A prayer also was 
extensively sold, whose merit was 
greatly enhanced by contact of the 
sacred figure, as well as rosaries of all 
kinds, to suit all purses, and all equally 
sanctified. No stall was without some 
of these, and a great number of shops, 
especially near the church, dealt largely 
in the same sacred objects, with medals 
for the pilgrims, as a memorial of their 
pilgrimage, having an impress of the 
image on one side, and a heap of 
cannon balls on the other, to intorce 
a confidence in Our Lady and her 
potent miracles. Even the buns and 
cakes were sanctified, and made sub- 
servient to religious duty; one bun 
had upon it the impress of the mira- 
culous figure, and a string being passed 
through it, was worn round the neck 
like a medal, nor can I say I saw it 
applied to any other purpose,—and in- 
deed it did not look very tempting to the 
palate. With these also were strings 
of little cakes, about the size of an 
egg, forming a large rosary. ‘These 
were also worn round the figure,* 
and rarely eaten except by childish 
appetites, for which they were best 
suited. Proceeding along the street, 
I could not but be attracted by the 
silversmiths’ shops ; the windows glit- 
tering with votive offerings, of which 
eyes, legs, arms, breasts, formed a com- 
mon staple; but there were other varie- 
ties, a as a swaddled babe, and cows, 
—the latter doubtless for the agricul- 
tural mind. There werealsosilver rings 
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* The effigy of the pilgrim at Ashby-de-la-Zouch wears the rosary in the same 
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with the Virgin upon them, and other 
trinkets of similar reference, which 
reminded one not unnaturally of the 
craft of the silversmiths of Ephesus. 

I at length reached the church, 
already crammed to excess with the 
peasant pilgrims. I found ingress im- 
possible, and so contented myself with 
the sight of the interior I gained from 
the western door ; and aloft above the 
high altar I saw the ancient and mi- 
raculous image, its black face made 
more notorious by the contrast of a 
golden crown, and its pink and lace 
attire, and as little like an object of 
Christian reverence as could be de- 
sired. ‘The pilgrims were continually 
arriving in streams, and some thousands 
must have passed around and visited 
the different stations during the day. 
The order of their proceeding, on 
arriving at the church, was, first to 
kneel reverently outside the western 
door, where they could just catch a 
glimpse of the image, and to say a short 
prayer ; then to pass on the north side 
of the church, and stop at the first 
door, over which was a small statue 
of the Virgin and Child; here again 
they knelt and said a prayer, and nume- 
rous offerings of wax-lights were stuck 
in sand outside the door. They then 
proceeded further, and prayed briefly 
before a crucifix, at the foot of which 
were represented souls in purgatory. 
The next station was at the east end 
of the church, where was a memorial 
of the Holy Sacrament; here again 
they knelt for a brief space, and pass- 
ing round to the south side, knelt at 
a door, above which was sculptured 
the Coronation of the Virgin ; then to 
the next door, where was a sculptured 
representation of the Adoration of the 
Magi, or Three Kings; and, lastly, 
before a figure of Christ crowned with 
thorns, and holding in his right hand 
a bulrush. This piece of sculpture, 
the work of the last century, as like- 
wise that of the Crucifixion and Purga- 
tory, was in villanous taste, repulsive 
in the highest degree, debased in every 
respect, yet without that simplicity 
which may sometimes be found in the 
art of an ignorant age. At this last 
figure a large number of wax lights 
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were constantly burning. Some wer 
fixed upon an iron corona and some 
stuck in sand. 

After having thus performed their 
devotions without the church at the 
several stations, they entered and at- 
tended mass; and at length, having 
made many ineffectual efforts to get 
in, I managed to effect it by going 
with a stream of pilgrims, who bore 
me through the dense crowd on to- 
wards the high altar. The heat was 
suffocating, and the effluvia from so 
many not over fragrant persons by no 
means agreeable; onward we went, 
and meeting the different currents that 
entered at different doors, made the 
press as great as that of the opera on 
a Jenny Lind night. Twice I was 
nearly thrown down at the steps lead- 
ing up to the choir, and saved myself 
by catching hold of the railings which 
separated it from the other part of the 
church. At length I got round behind 
the altar, where the pilgrims, as they 
passed, dropped in their offerings; and 
I noticed a large waxen taper, recently 
presented, with a silver plate upon it, 
having two eyes represented, evidently 
in thanksgiving for some cure made 
through “ our Lady’s” intercession. I 
passed out through the body of the 
church, and it was a curious spectacle 
to see the mass of faces upturned to- 
wards the altar: with great difficulty 
I reached the door, and felt thankful 
that I again breathed a purer atmo- 
sphere. 

I now turned my attention to the 
scene going on without. The market- 
place, at one corner of which the church 
of “ Our Lady” stands, was filled with 
stalls and booths, in which were a large 
number of religious trifles, such as 
have been already noticed, and which 
were particularly vended in some un- 
sightly erections against the walls of 
the church itself. But articles of a 
general character were also to be found, 
calculated for the wants of those who 
had assembled together; and there was 
even at another part of the town a 
kind of rag-fair, which, on a miniature 
seale, reminded one of our famous 
Rosemary-lane. Neither were there 
wanting modes of dissipation, or ex- 
citements to risks and chances in ex- 
pectation of greater gain, to which, 
perhaps, all of us are more or less a 
littleprone. Indeed there was a variety 
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in the modes of gambling here gathered 
together ina small space, that I hardly 
should have expected in a continental 
town, where police interference is 
more generally common than in our 
own, still less would one imagine such 
to be tolerated in close proximity to 
the sacred shrine; and it was an evi- 
dent conclusion that the Virgin of 
Hal had less care over her votaries’ 
morals than attention to the reception 
of their offerings. Here was roulette, 
with a great multiplication of chances, 
but I fear nota few in favour of the table. 
There was wagering upon cards, but I 
could not divine how the stakes were 
laid, although I saw it cost many a 
sou from the bystanders. The hazard 
of dice was, however, the favourite. 
There were more tables with this than 
any other; perhaps it was more excit- 
ing to hear them rattle in their tin box 
before thrown out; at all events there 
were more around these tables. But 
it was the tables themselves that at- 
tracted my particular attention; upon 
them lay a square yellow piece of card- 
board, measuring about two feet six 
inches across. This was divided into 
nine compartments, each of which had 
upon it rudely delineated devices, 
mostly of a religious character; one 
was a cross, another a bleeding heart, 
others less palpable, and some caba- 
listic. About these tables was a con- 
tinual excitement, but it was silent, 
as is always the case with the gambler. 
A woman, mounted upon a stool, in 
another part, displayed the tempting 
depths of a lucky-bag, energetically 
declaiming, no doubt, in the usual style, 
all prizes and no blanks” (she spoke 
in Flemish), but few were the prizes, 
the blanks many; the former consisting 
chiefly of thread purses, which she 
handed to the fortunate winners as if 
they had contained a thousand pounds. 
To add to the Babel, a quack doctor 
announced his presence by ringing a 
bell like that formerly used by our 
dustmen; he had a most sinister and ca- 
daverous aspect, and had lost his right 
eye. With a long harangue he held forth 
to an admiring crowd of rustics, and 
when he thought he had made an im- 
pression, produced a pill-box of gen- 
teel appearance. He drove a quick 
trade, but he was outdone by a good- 
humoured vendor of gingerbread, who 
had erected his stall upon a small 
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waggon, and standing in the midst of 
his wares, which indeed seemed of 
good quality, waited not for a trum- 
peter to sound his merits. Round- 
abouts for the children, in which was 
arelic of a once knightly sport, running 
or tilting at a ring, the fortunate one 
who bore it off being entitled to ano- 
ther bout, free of further charge, 
completed the general aspect of the 
scene. 

The hour now drew nigh for the pro- 
cession. The different members of the 
confraternities had arrived in open 
carriages, carrying banners with he- 
raldic devices 1 suppose of the differ- 
ent towns, offerings of waxen tapers, 
and, of course, the annual suit of cloth- 
ing for the sacred image. ‘The streets 
through which the procession was to 
pass were decorated with festoons 
fancifully and tastefully made of white 
paper, supporting pendant coronas of 
the same material, here and there en- 
riched with gilding ; to one was added 
this inscription :—“ Veni sponsa mei 
ut coronaberis Regina ceeli et terre.” 
Strewn upon the pavements were 
heath-flowers and evergreens. Many 
windows had lighted tapers, and were 
further adorned with artificial flowers. 
Taking my station on the steps of the 
town hall, I awaited the procession, 
which now began to issue from the 
church. First came a number of 
banners surmounted by crosses, car- 
ried by bearers in surpliges; then the 
members of the different confraterni- 
ties bearing staves surmounted with a 
device of the Virgin, a number of 
torch-bearers, and six priests in rich 
copes, singing a litany, most probably 
one of those specially dedicated to the 
honour of the Virgin. Then followed 
the bishop of the diocese under a 
canopy, in a rich white satin cope, em- 
broidered with gold, bearing the host, 
and attended by acolytes with censers, 
and four massive lanterns upon staves 
borne at each corner. Then followed 
a number of peasants in blouses, but 
wearing silver medallions and de- 
vices. A large brass band, preceded by 
a crimson banner, on which was em- 
broidered, “ Societé de Saint Cécile,” 
which had been waiting the approach 
of the train, now fell into the order of 
march immediately before the miracu- 
lous image, which came forth under a 
richly embroidered canopy, borne on 
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a table overlaid with silver, and the 
band, striking up a triumphal march, 
preceded it through the streets. 

As the image with its black face 
approached, I was attracted by a tu- 
multuous movement all around it 
among the crowd, which seemed to 
impede its progress and make it un- 
steady and slow. ‘This, I found, was 
occasioned by a continual rush and 
struggle about the figure, both of men 
and women, but chiefly the latter, for 
the honour of partaking for a short 
time of the burthen of its support. To 
facilitate this, beside the poles at each 
angle of the table, there were two sup- 
plemental poles between, but those 
who were unsuccessful in obtaining 
either of these places put their shoulders 
under the sides. No one, however, was 
allowed long to enjoy the honour; but 
if any showed a desire of monopolising 
it they were instantly pulled away by 
other candidates, and thus the whole 
progress was one of continual strife. 

Wishing to obtain a nearer view of 
the figure, I took a short cut and again 
met the procession, and had an oppor- 
tunity of a close examination. Itis very 
rudely carved; but the character of 
the features, the only part visible, 
shows its antiquity and its date. It 
resembles in style the efligy of Queen 
Alianor in Westminster abbey, which 
is of the same period, but of course 
cannot for a moment compare with 
that figure in execution. The face is 
painted black, or rather a deep brown, 
like that of the negro, the eyes being 
marked with a darker spot. It is 
not correct to ascribe the dark colour 
of these miraculous images to the 
smoke of tapers or to age. Neither 
one or the other could produce that 
effect. As regards the former, we 
must imagine a peculiar attraction in 
the image for the sooty particles, seeing 
that the place around it does not ac- 
quire the same tone. But it is a sin- 
gular coincidence that the black figures 
of Isis were ascribed to the same cause, 
and perhaps with as little truth. There 
can be little doubt that the dark colour is 
a traditional idea. Of this many proofs 
might be given; but the fact that Giotto 
was considered an innovator when he 
painted the Virgin fair is a strong case 
in point, even if there were no other. 
It is also exceedingly probable that 
the passage in the Song of Solomon, 
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“T am dlack but comely,” has had its 
effect, as so many allusions found 
therein have been applied to the Virgin 
Mary. The entire figure was covered 
with a robe and train of pink satin; 
over which was rich Brussels lace, so 
that the infant Jesus was not visible, 
only a small golden crown worn upon 
its head protruded. On the head of 
the Virgin was a magnificent crown, 
apparently of pure gold and adorned 
with brilliants, numerous pendent eme- 
ralds, and carbuncles; it was large, 
lofty, of very beautiful design, and be- 
neath it, across the dark forehead, were 
two rows of diamonds about the size 
of a pea each. Across the body of 
the figure were gold chains, with medals 
and hearts of the same material de- 
pending. 

T now returned to the church, which 
was deserted, and proceeded to take 
more particular note of its contents. 
On each side were a number of paint- 
ings in oil, of very inferior merit, 
giving illustrations of several of the 
most important miracles of Our Lady 
of Hal, approved of by the Archbishop 
of Cambray in 1604, as stated in an 
inscription above. The subjects are 
the same as those related by Lipsius, 
and among the most conspicuous are 
two felons rescued from the gallows 
through the intervention of Our Lady; 
which calls to mind some stories of 
great antiquity recording a similar 
fact, a painting from one of which, 
nearly obliterated, is yet to be seen in 
the Lady Chapel at Winchester ca- 
thedral. I entered the chapel of the 
Virgin, which I found to be much 
changed since the account and view of 
it given by the writer before named. 
All its rich offerings had disappeared, 
and the altar had changed to a cum- 
brous heap of classic architecture, 
constructed of wood, and painted to 
imitate marble. Against the wall 
were many votive offerings of silver, 
eyes, legs, arms, breasts, and hearts, 
&e.; but the most remarkable of- 
ferings were a number of portraits 
of individuals, whose vows made to Our 
Lady of Hal had secured to them 
relief from their diseases or dangers. 
They were very execrable ; but there 
was one of a young lady, reminding 
one of the beauties painted by the 
hand of Sir Peter Lely,—a pretty face, 
for which one could be grateful to any 

1 
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source for its preservation from ill. 
But this was an exception, and many 
would disgrace a common ale-house 
sign; one, particularly, given by a 
soldier, who had vowed an offering to 
Our Lady of Hal, should he be pre- 
served in the battle of Dresden : a more 
awful blasphemy of the human face 
divine was never perpetrated. He 
rejoiced in the name—a trebly pious 
one —of Gaspar Melchior Balthasar 
Braquelaire ; the three kings of Co- 
logne were evidently his godfathers ; 
he was in full military costume, and 
the ambitious artist had sent his name 
down to fame by recording it on-the 
picture. 

One of the latest of these offerings, 
bearing the date 1852, was the portrait 
of a child, in blue, of about eighteen 
months or two years old. The child 
was seated upon the ground, and had 
in one hand an apple bearing very 
visible signs of having been bitten. 
There was nothing to tell the history ; 
so one was left to imagine that the very 
stolid baby had become dyspeptic from 
the effects of the apple. But the most 
comical picture of all, a perfect trial to 
one’s risible faculties, represented a 
miraculous intervention in favour of 
a brotherhood of Our Lady of Hal, 
who apparently were travelling in a 
waggon, which waggon was descending 
a most impossible hill, in a most im- 
possible manner, and was being dragged 
down at a fearful speed. One of the 
brotherhood, attired in a style preva- 
lent in the pictures of Hogarth, was 
running in dismay after the horses ; 
he was of heavy make, and in such 
a race the case was hopeless; but at 
the foot of the hill a sturdy angel had 
seized the horses’ heads, evidently at 
Our Lady’s desire, whose apparition 
above looks down upon the danger of 
her pious votaries. It may further be 
remarked that some of the brother- 
hood carried in their hands little ban- 
ners of a similar shape to those still 
sold about the town. Not far from 
this was a lady’s ring, preserved in 
a frame, with a written inscription 
beneath it. It recorded, that on the 
8th of August, 1842, at 6 o’clock in 
the morning, a little girl, seventeen 
months old, swallowed a golden ring, 
and was near death; and the parents, 
after consulting in vain different phy- 
sicians, made a vow to Our Lady of 
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Hal, and the ring, after remaining in 
the child until the 13th of the same 
month, was withdrawn by the mouth 
at 6 o'clock in the evening, and the 
child perfectly cured. 

Underneath this is a small eftigy of 
a child in black marble, quite naked ; 
it is about eighteen inches long, and 
an inscription in Latin informs us that, 
“ Here lies Joachim, Dauphin of France, 
son of Louis XI. who died about the 
year 1460.” It is unaccountable that 
the church of St. Gudule, at Brussels, is 
also claimed for the last resting-place of 
this child ; but the well-known supersti- 
tion of that crafty monarch, who was 
far more of a benefactor to miraculous 
images than to the people he was called 
upon to govern, lends the greater pro- 
bability to the church of Our Lady of 
Hal, even if there were no tomb to 
corroborate it. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that the precise date is not given. 
On the opposite wall is the Latin in- 
scription recording the silver pen of 
Lipsius : the pen itself has long disap- 
peared. 

At the west end of the church is 
the treasury, and here we are told, in 
French and Flemish, masses are to be 
paid for. Here is an opening, some- 
thing like a money-taker’s at an exhi- 
bition, and behind the table is a priest 
who vends rosaries and pictures that 
have touched the image, and receives 
all monies paid for masses for the souls 
of the faithful. Thinking that possibly 
some rich treasures might yet be visi- 
ble in the treasury, I addressed myself 
as politely as possible to the priest, ask- 
ing “if I could see the treasures.” Now 
whether my French was somewhat 
after that of “Stratford atte Bowe,” 
or that the Fleming himself was equally 
deficient, I will not say, but a total 
misapprehension teak place. He asked 
“if I wished to pay;” I replied, 
“Certainly ;” “ Well,” said he, “ you 
can,” and he waited for my money. 
But I now found it was masses I was 
to pay for, and not for a sight; so, 
explaining myself, I found that the 


treasury of Hal no longer contained . 


treasures, nor, excepting the attire of 
the image, and the five silver lamps 
burning before it, did I find any costly 
relics of the devotion of the past. 

The font at Our Lady’s church is 
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of itself worth a visit; it is of brass 
from top to bottom, including a lofty 
cover of the same material, adorned 
with figures of the apostles, the bap- 
tism, &c.; it stands also upon brazen 
lions. The eagle lectern in the choir 
is another fine specimen of work;* and 
the staff of silver borne by the verger 
is of the 15th century, and of very 
elegant design. 

I now turned my attention to the 
manner in which the féte of Our Lady 
of Hal would be concluded. The close 
of the day was stormy; this hastened 
the return of the pilgrims, and the 
railway-trains were crowded to excess. 
Of those who lingered, dancing formed 
the principal amusement, and every 
house of entertainment sent forth its 
sounds of the waltz and polka. There 
was no lack also of copious libations ; 
but, as no man with a less capacity 
than the tun of Heidelberg could get 
drunk upon Flemish beer, 1 imagine 
that the few reelers had qualified the 
same with cognac. There was a liquid 
in many shops labelled, insidiously, 
“ Plaisir aux dames ;” but, if patronized 
by the ladies, I can at least avouch that 
it did not make an unsteady heel. As 
the shades of evening drew on, how- 
ever, “the mirth and fun grew fast and 
furious,” and fast young men from 
Brussels were returning home, deco- 
rated with the consecrated banner 
stuck in their hats, Our Lady’s buns 
hung round their necks, and sometimes 
the rosaries of cakes: their uneven 
gait and noisy mirth was no effect of 
the vats of Louvain or of Diest. 
There was some quarrelling, some little 
uproar; but not more at any rate than 
we should have at any of our country 
fairs. Midnight, however, had ap- 
proached before the town was quiet, 
and I was not sorry to take advantage 
of it, and find my way to rest, not 
without some reflections on the curious 
scene I had witnessed in the midst of 
a country celebrated for intelligence, 
and in the heart of European civilisa- 
tion. Shaken by revolutionary ideas, 
but “not destroyed, the faith in the 
miraculous power of Our Lady of 
Hal yet remains, to edify on one side, 
and to amaze on the other, with pre- 
tensions that belong to a past age. 

J. G. Watter. 





* Engraved in Pugin’s Glossary of Ecclesiastical Ornament. 
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ON THE BRONZE MASK ATTACHED TO THE ROMAN HELMET FOUND AT RIBCHESTER, 


HITHERTO SUPPOSED UNIQUE, AND ACQUIRED BY THE BRITISH MUSEUM WITH 
_ THE TOWNELEY COLLECTION OF ANTIQUITIES, COMPARED WITH ANOTHER 


FOUND NEAR WIESBADEN, IN GERMANY. 


THE general opinion is that the 
Greeks and Romans fought with un- 
covered faces; and most of the galeated 
heads of their warriors, or of Minerva, 
Bellona, &c. have their full features 
visible.* The finding therefore in 1796 
at Ribchester a helmet with a visor 
not like those of the middle ages, with 
merely slits, sometimes formed by stout 
interlacing bars, for the sight or breath, 
but bearing the features of a fully 
developed human face, with the eyes, 
nose, mouth, ‘and chin regularly and 
beautifully shewn, was an important ad- 
dition to our archeological evidences ; 
and Mr. Towneley, in the description of 
it, as the most distinguished ornament 
of his cabinet, communicated in 1798 
to the Vetusta Monumenta, vol. iii. 

p- 1—12, might justly be proud of 
it as the only example extant. He 
slightly alludes to some traces of visors 
in the Museum at Portici, but if he 
mean only those plastic monuments 
from the tomb of Scaurus from Pompeii, 
described by Mazois ge i. pl. 32), 
the exclusiveness of his valuable relic 
would not have been thereby contra- 
dicted; they only produced evidence 
that the practice of a mask over the 
face was not unknown to the Romans, 
at least in their combats of gladiators, 
to which these sculptures seem alone 
to refer, and of which engravings may 


be seen s.v. Gladiatores, in Smith’s 
Dictionary of Antiquities. 

The British Museum has acquired 
the remarkable helmet found at Rib- 
chester, along with the valuable marbles 
and terra cottas of the Towneley Col- 
lection ; but, whatever the beauty, that 
institution can no longer boast of the 
exclusiveness of this visor. The accom- 
panying engraving represents a similar 
one which has been subsequently dis- 
covered in the neighbourhood of Wies- 
baden, a country fertile in archxo- 
logical results, and which rejoices also 
in the liberality and zeal of a “ Verein 
Siir Nassauische Alterthiimer” to make 
them known and elucidate them, under 
the learned editorship of their Secre- 
tary, Herr Archivarius Habel of Schier- 
stein, in their Annalen, from which I 
condense the following account :— 

About the middle of June, 1827, in 
forming a new military work in the 
neighbourhood of Mainz, the workmen 
dug up this mask at a depth of fourteen 
schuh (sixteen to seventeen feet) from 
the surface. The earth showed, by the 
irregularity and interruption of its 
layers as regarded the surrounding soil, 
that there had been here formerly a 
deep hole, perhaps a natural depression 
of the ground, afterwards filled up. 
Some human vertebre were found near, 
and within the visor some slight rem- 





* Montfaucon, Antiquités Expliq. tom. iv. lib. ii. p. 40. 
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surtout ceux a la Greque, qui pouvoient se rebattre sur le visage et le couvrir : je n’en 
ai point vu encore un de la premiere antiquité qui eut une visiere mobile a la maniere 
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nants of the bones of the nose, in situ, 
if I may be allowed the expression. 
Subsequent diggings in the same place 
only produced a few joints of a horse ; 
nothing else was found; but, as the 
position of the mask was transversely 
to the ditch the workmen were digging, 
it is extremely probable that all the 
other bones of the skeleton may have 
been carted away before attention was 
directed towardsthem. The mask was 
found looking downwards, somewhat 
on its side, and on the left temple a 
cut or blow is still visible; so that we 
may presume we have here the rem- 
nants of a Roman horseman, who, after 
being slain, and plundered of every- 
thing but this mask, was thrown into 
the deep hole formerly here. The 
Pompeii figures above mentioned in- 
clude two equestrian figures fighting 
in masks, but the scale is there too 
small to say that anything but eye- 
holes are pierced, without the other 
features of nose, lips, cheeks, chin, &c.* 
The bones found here seem to militate 
decidedly against Mr. Towneley’s sup- 
position that his Ribchester relic was 
intended for the upper part of a trophy ; 
and I believe no instance can be pro- 
duced from the numerous sculptures 
of them remaining on coins, triumphal 
arches, &c. where the surmounting 
helmet is furnished with a visor: the 
thinness of this example would cer- 
tainly be unfavourable to the suppo- 
sition of its usefulness as a piece of 
defensive armour, but, if the mask 
were really a portrait of its wearer, 
the effeminacy of feature would allow 
us to form a weak opinion of the man 
who, even in martial array, and if need 
were on the battle-field, desired to be 
neat, trimly dress’d, 

Fresh as a bridegroom— 


as lightly, and with the least possible 
annoyance from weight. 

In the Wiesbaden example, on the 
contrary, the mask was of a consider- 
able thickness (Annalen, vol.i.2ter heft, 
p- 78, note), and another difference 
was very remarkable in the mode by 
which it was attached to the helm ;f 
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this was by a hinge from the front of 
the helmet, as is plainly perceptible in 
the drawing, so that the visor could 
be let up and down by the wearer 
when necessary, like a lid or flap, and 
when in combat would be secured by 
astrap under the chin, as a rivet 1s 
perceptible under the right ear, with 
the small remnant of a leather strap 
still adhering, with a corresponding 
rivet under the left ear, to which it 
could be attached. The eyeholes and 
an opening betwixt the lips were, the 
only orifices by which light or air could 
be admitted to the wearer, or by which 
he could talk; the nostrils and ears 
were unperforated ; all which it had in 
common, except the open nostrils, with 
the Ribchester example. It is cer- 
tainly difficult to imagine how an un- 
interrupted vision, and freedom of re- 
spiration, so necessary in combat, could 
have been sustained under such an 
obstruction to both; but that this was 
possible even in the closer kind of 
helmets of the middle ages, is shown 
by two figures of knights of Katzenel- 
lenbogen, formerly placed upon their 
tombs in the abbey church of Eber- 
bach, in the Rheungai, but now in the 
gardens of the palace at Biberich. 
One of them represents the bust of the 
figure of Count John, who died in 1444. 
The other that of another Count, of 
about the date of 1350. The flap or 
lid to cover the face is here perfectly 
apparent, exactly joined like the Nassau 
mask from the top, and the admission 
for light and breathing seen much 
more restricted. It may therefore per- 
haps be desirable to mention some 
passages from the classics, by which 
the general opinion that the Romans 
never had their faces covered in battle 
may receive considerable modification : 
ardua primus 
Ad muros dux signa rapit. Tenuata juvendo 
Et macie galeis abscondunt ora, malusque 
Ne sit spes hosti, velatur casside pallor. 
Silius Italicus de Bello Punico, lib. xiv. v. 634. 
The context explains that when the 
Roman general Marcellus besieged 
Syracuse, and his soldiers had suffered 
much, and become emaciated, they 








* This mask was transmitted by General Pellet, the superintendent of the military 


works, to Vienna. 


+ At least I suppose so, as my opportunities of examining the Ribchester helmet 


have only been through the glass cases of the Museum, 
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were ordered by him to hide their 
faces in their helmets, that the enemy 
might not perceive their emaciation 
and gain courage for fresh resistance. 
Drakenbrock (edit. Ultratraject. 1717) 
is of opinion, from this passage, that 
the ancients wore also closed helmets. 
Statius, in his Thebaid, has many pas- 
sages which seem in a great measure 
to bear out the same conclusion. An- 
tigone addresses her brother Eteocles, 
who is hastening to battle against his 
brother Polynices, and desires him to 
open his helmet (genas may also mean 
his eyelids), that she may see what 
effect her words have upon him : 

V. 373. ——— Sualtem ora trucesque 
Solve genas, liceat vultus fortasse supremum 
Noscere dilectos, et ad hac lamenta, videre 
Anne fleas. 

Eteocles remains obdurate and silent. 
V. 385. Jam tacet, erumpunt gemitus lacrimasque 

fatetur 
Cassis. 

And when both brothers meet in 
deadly hate and hostile arms— 

V. 408. Coeuht pares sub casside vultus. 

V. 525. — Ignescentia cernunt 
Per galeas odia et vultus rimantur acerbo 
Lumine. 

And lastly, when their father seeks 
the dead bodies— 

V. 603. Dum tractat galeas atque ora latentia 

queerit. 

From all these passages, and espe- 
cially from the last, it can hardly be 
denied that the features of the parties 
must have been hidden by the helmet; 
and to the objection that the scene of 
action is laid in Greece, we may reply 
that the poet Statius, who lived under 
Domitian (f 91 a.c.) though he recited 
a Grecian legend, would most probably 
clothe it in the costume of his age and 
country. 

An obscurer writer, of whom very 
little is known, Alcimus Avitus, has 
two lines very applicable to the same 
view : 





Inclusa galeis facies et ferrea vestis 
Cinxerat iratas armorum luce tenebras. 

The ferrea vestis exactly describes 
the metal mask in question, and ¢ene- 
bras, put here for eyeholes, seems to 
indicate that it was fully featured also 
like it. 
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Plutarch, in Camillus, gives us a 
passage which may be taken in the 
sense— 

’Exadkevoato kpdvn Tos mrEioTos 
ddoodnpa Kai Aeia Tas Trepieias, ws 
dmokicOawew 7 KatayvvaOa Tas pa- 
kalpas. 

He, Camillus, had made for the 
greater number entire helmets of iron, 
and smooth on the cheeks, that the 
swords (of the Gauls) might slip off or 
be broken. 

We may, however, adduce an earlier 
passage from Silius Italicus (Theb. iv. 
20), where the subject may be thought 
less restricted, and the presumption of 
a Greek custom less probable. The 
lines relate the departure of an army 
from home, and are worthy of quota- 
tion from the beauty of the language : 
Jamque suos circum pueri nupteque patresque 
Funduntur mixti, summisque a postibus obstant. 
Nec modus est lacrimis : rorant clypeique jubeeque 
Triste salutantum, et cunctis dependet ab armis 
Suspiranda domus: galeis juvat oscula clausis 
Jnserere, amplexuque truces deducere conos. 

Tili quis ferrum modo, quis mors ipsa placebat, 
Dant gemitis, fracteeque labunt singultibus ire. 

Appollinarius Sidonius, Bishop of 
Clermont (} 482), has one or two slight 
passages bearing upon the subject. In 
his poem in praise of Anthemius, speak- 
ing of the Hun mothers, who com- 
pressed the noses of their children that 
their helmets might fit better, his words 
are (v. 254): 

Obtundit teneras circumdata fascia nares, 

Ut galeis cedant. Sic propter przlia natos 

Maternus deformat amor. 

Though perhaps it would apply, as 
to a visor, equally to a nosepiece at- 
tached permanently to the helm, as we 
see frequently in the casques of the 
knights of the middle ages; on the 
Bayeux tapestry; and on the chessmen 
described by Sir Frederick Madden, 
from the island of Lewis (Archeologia, 
vol. xxiv. p. 203.*) 

Ibid. v. 321. “ Non galea conclusa 
genas,” which is put in opposition to 
“ nuda,” and, v. 392, 

Incluse latuerunt casside turres. 

All the passages cited, however, are 
from secondary or very late writers, 
and may therefore prove only what is 
here contended for, an exceptional— 
perhaps an individual—usage ;, for no 


* Similar sets of chessmen, cut from the morse ivory, are in the Museum at Copen- 


hagen, v. Leitfaden, &c. by Etaats-Rath Tomsen, p. 62. 
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doubt the open visage was the general 
rule to the hardy veterans of the Re- 
public, or the early Czsars ; and it was 
therefore consistent and prudent at the 
battle of Pharsalia that Cesar, as we 
learn on the authority of Lepsius (de 
Militia Rom. lib. iii. dial. v.) directed 
his soldiers to strike at the faces of 
their enemies,—“ miles feri faciem.” 
From all the above facts and cita- 
tions I am induced to believe that 
cases might occur where the Roman 
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soldier covered his face with a visor, 
and that the Ribchester helmet was 
neither made for a trophy, nor, as is 
contended by the Rev. Stephen Weston 
(Archeologia, vol. xiii. p. 223), for a 
processional mask in the Bacchanalian 
rites, but actually, like its Wiesbaden 
fellow, for defence in combat, though 
of a late period of the empire. 
Wiuu1aM Bett, Ph. Dr. 
17, Gower-place, Euston-square. 





THE C/ESARS AND THEIR PECULIARITIES. 


IT is yet an undecided question 
whether the term Cesar be derived 
from the Punic word for an elephant, 
or whether it be a Latin term alluding 
to abundance of hair. As possessing 
the latter, the Caesars were by no means 
distinguished: several of them were 
bald, and with little hair had much 
vexation. ‘To suppose that one of the 
early members of the family gave a 
name to his house from the fact of his 
being the fortunate possessor of an 
elephant, is possible enough, but is un- 
sustained by proof. It is perhaps more 
worthy of remark that the Cesar who 
destroyed Roman liberty could not be 
born into the world but by a violation 
of nature. He bequeathed his name 
to a line of emperors and a surgical 
operation. 

In noting some of the peculiarities 
of the Ceesars, the limited space which 
I am permitted to occupy will neces- 
sarily permit me to allude but to a few 
of the most salient. It would perhaps 
startle some individuals were they to 
be told that a similitude of character 
may be discerned between Julius, who 
overthrew the republic, and the present 
ruler of France: but, when it is re- 
membered that the first Caesar was a 
sort of socialist before he acquired 
power ; that the Senate met with no 
more respect at his hands than the 
Legislative Assembly at those of Louis 
Napoleon ; that he appealed from the 
senate to the people; seized on the 
property of his enemies, and impri- 
soned or banished those who objected 
to the proceeding ; that he disregarded 
the cost of human life in accomplishing 
his designs ; and that even the senators, 


judges, knights, and princes who had 
at first declared him beyond the pale 
of the law, afterwards danced in the 
arena before him, and turned buffoons 
in the gorgeous shows by which he 
corrupted the people ; when it is fur- 
ther remembered that he admitted the 
masses to the right of electing the ma- 
gistracy, but took care that the suffrage 
should fall only on the government 
candidate ;—it must be admitted that 
there are abundant points of similarity 
(and I could cite a score of others) 
whereon to build a parallel that even 
Plutarch might deign to accept. 

His celebrated law upon debts has 
been proposed as an example worth 
following. This law enacted that all 
interest on money lent should reckon, 
when paid, as a portion of the capital! 
This honest arrangement has so de- 
lighted a Kentish clergyman that some 
two years since he rushed into print 
with a pamphlet, in which he gravely 
suggested that the National Debt might 
be speedily wiped out if the “ Czsarean 
operation” were adopted by way of re- 
medy. Thereverend gentleman argued, 
with much simplicity, that his sugges- 
tion was at once honest and original. 
In truth, however, it was neither; the 
very essence of knavery was at the 
bottom of it, and the unenviable merit 
of having originated the idea belongs, 
not to our simple-minded south-eastern 
curate, but to Julius Cesar, whom 
the sanction of augury had just made 
“ august.” 

But I must leave history to etch the 
hero. I can only slightly glance at 
circumstances; and, after intimating 
that Cesar, however “ ill-girded” he 
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was in his youth, was a scrupulously 
neat dresser in his manhood ; that Au- 
gustus wore garments spun by his wife, 
sisters, daughter, or grandchildren ; that 
he had high heels to his sandals to give 
him height, and was marked on his 
body with the figure of the constella- 
tion Ursa Major; that he was not 
much of a hero at home, and that no 
man could tell whether caprice would 
induce him to pardon heavy crime, or 
slay for slight offence ;—when I have 
said this of him, and have added of 
Tiberius that he never went cheerfully 
into battle unless the previous night 
he had accidentally let fall the light 
which he might happen to be carrying; 
that he often whipped the officers of 
his household as Peter the Great used 
to whip Menzikoff; that he whipped 
Agrippina till he cut out her left eye ; 
that he could see in the dark, like a 
cat; ‘that he was wry-necked, like 
Alexander, and twitched his fingers 
nervously when speaking :—I have no- 
ticed such individual traits in the first 
three Cesars as may help to render 
the portraits striking. 

Caligula, like most of the Cesars, 
was eloquent even in early youth. 
When he was ill, a number of flatterers 
besieged the gods with prayers for his 
recovery—just as the French did when 
Louis XV. lay ill of the small-pox at 
Metz. The flatterers of Caligula went 
further. They placarded the streets 
of Rome with written assurances that 
they were ready to give up their own 
lives for Cesar’s. Caligula recovered, 
and it was excellent fun for him to 
compel his sureties to keep to the 
tenure of their bond. Claudius, the 
silver-voiced and base-hearted, was 
educated for disgrace, and he fulfilled 
the object of his guardians. Nero had 
in him the soul of a ballet-master. 
When he performed, five thousand 
hired claqueurs applauded the imperial 
actor. Ifthe paid applauders were so 
numerous, one is tempted to ask, where 
could the audience have been? ‘The 
system, however, of engaging a body 
of salaried approvers was thoroughly 
Roman. The readers of Pliny will 
recollect that the very lawyers before 
the tribunals had their mercenary 
bands to shout admiration at eloquence 
they could not comprehend. ‘To re- 
turn to Nero: his dramatic propen- 
sities were so developed that when, on 


one occasion, he set forward on a march 
to quell an insurrection, all that he 
personally superintended in the expe- 
dition was the collecting of his stage 
properties. Itissaid of this fat, freckled, 
and (a characteristic of the Cesars) 
thin-legged monster, that he never 
truly loved but one person,—Poppea, 
and her he killed by a kick in the 
stomach when pregnant! Galba was 
helpless in his hands and feet from 
gout; and his successor, Otho, was 
hardly better in this respect, not from 
gout, but born deformity. Vitellius 
exhibited his paternal as Nero did his 
marital affection. He had a son whom 
he loved, but the child had but one 
eye, and the disgusted sire slew his 
innocent, monocular boy. As for Ves- 
pasian, he sold everything, from horses 
to justice. His son Titus, the delight 
of mankind, was fair enough in face, 
but, in strong phrase, “ pot-bellied.” 
Domitian cared little for personal 
beauty, but this exemplary character 
prided himself upon his piety and dex- 
terity. He suppressed the public 
theatres with the severity of a puritan 
governor, and he could let fly four 
arrows between five outstretched 
fingers, and that at great distance too, 
without a scratch on the skin of the 
hand so upheld for the emperor to 
practise at. But let us leave these 
scattered traits, and contemplate the 
Czsars beside their own hearths. 

The Cesars at table present to our 
view men of very different aspect. 
Julius Cesar exceeded even our “great 
Duke” in his indifference respecting 
what was placed before him. Out of 
politeness he could eat sweet ointment 
for sauce when his host. was unable to 
procure oil. Augustus, on the other 
hand, loved pleasant dinner parties, 
particularly when he and his guests 
were attired as gods and goddesses, 
and proceeded not only to feast, but 
to act like unclean Olympians. Au- 
gustus, however, was no gross feeder, 
he preferred eating when he was 
hungry, whether the hour for the 
repast had arrived or not; and he 
often sat down at the banquet with- 
out tasting the food for which he no 
longer had any appetite. To him, 
brown bread, small fish, green cheese, 
and green figs, formed a meal for 
an emperor. Cato the Censor said 
that Julius was the only man of 
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strictly sober habits who ever at- 
tempted to overthrow the government. 
Augustus was as temperate as Julius, 
but his moderation rested on a physi- 
cal reason,—his stomach could not re- 
tain liquids. He was given to sleep 
after eating, and his digestion was 
nothing improved by the indulgence. 
He made change of rations a military 
punishment, and when any of his 
legions turned faint-hearted, he im- 
mediately put them upon a regimen of 
barley. As for Tiberius, he was never 
temperate in anything, save in eating. 
He often dined publicly on cold meat, 
as a reproof to fashionable gastronomic 
extravagance. But he was a terribly 
hard drinker, and in allusion to this 
propensity, the wits twisted his triple 
name into Biberius Caldius Mero. He 
loved drinking in others as well as the 
practice of it in himself, and he once 
made a man a questor for no better 
reason than that the thirsty fellow 
could drink three pints of wine at a 
draught. He grew talkative as he 
became inebriated, but if any of his 
guests happened to outshine him in 
conversation, the luckless wit received 
orders to kill himself! This proceed- 
ing must have rendered the dinner 
circle of Tiberius “ deadly -lively ;” 
and yet he was sprightly in his way, 
and would puzzle his friends by ask- 
ing questions similar to those which a 
witty weekly satirist is wont to pro- 
mulgate, viz.: “ What is the leg of a 
multiplication table made of ?” One 
of the imperial queries was, “ The 
name of the favourite song sung by 
the sirens?” Imay add that his table- 
talk was not carried on in the fashion- 
able Greek, like that of Augustus. He 
spoke stout, honest, Latin; and, like 
Julius, sat his Greek and Roman 
officers at different tables. The ad- 
miration of these was sometimes ex- 
cited by the exhibition of a feat he 
was proud to perform—namely, run- 
ning a finger of his left hand through 
a hard green apple. Had he never 
done worse, posterity might have 
blessed him. 

Caligula, at feeding time, was 4s 
proud a beast as his consular horse, 
which he fed on gilded oats. If we 
could fancy the Nestors of the Lords 
and Commons changing her Majesty’s 
plate at dinner, and standing behind 
the guests of the banquet-room, duly 
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aproned and napkined, we may have 
some idea of the hall of Caligula when 
the senators, with cloth in hand, and 
their loins girded, did the office of 
waiters. When we recollect what this 
emperor did for his horse, we find no 
cause for wonder that he eat his own 
bread covered with gilding,—the very 
thought of which calls up remem- 
brances of “Bartlemy” and Green- 
wich ; and that his favourite beverage 
was a solution of barbaric pearls in 
doubly-refined vinegar. To walk and 
roll himself on heaps of gold was the 
post-prandial exercise of this exem- 
plary individual. 

Claudius was the first “ Prince Fran- 
cais” (he was born at Lyons) who in- 
vaded Britain. He was a huge feeder, 
with appetite so gross, that even when 
he was engaged in the Forum, he 
would sometimes be so excited by the 
smell of the meat in the adjacent 
temple of the sacrificing Salian priests, 
that he would rush from the tribunal 
and join those respectable clergymen 
in devouring the viands on the altar! 

Nero was not remarkable either for 
excess or moderation at table. Galba 
was a gouty glutton, eating immode- 
rately, from early dawn, of the very 
cheapest meats. He once burst into 
tears at seeing his table suitably laid 
out for a party ; and when his steward 
showed him the imperial bill of fare, 
the small soul of this brief emperor 
silently reproved the servant, by di- 
recting his attention to a dish of boiled 
peas. Otho was far more profuse. At 
once effeminate and wasteful, he used 
to smear his face with a cosmetic never 
heard of by Mr. Atkinson; it consisted 
of white bread soaked in asses’ milk ; 
and he used enough of it at a time to 
feed a whole family. But Otho was 
an “exquisite” in his way, and could 
not be controlled in his tastes. He was 
splay-footed, indeed, and the awkward 
structure of his toes was the despair of 
his sandal-maker. On the other hand, 
or, as I may be excused for saying on 
the other head, the natural finish of 
his toupee was the admiration of the 
fashionable quarter of Rome. Otho 
was the best bewigged prince in the 
empire. The only man of his time 
that could be compared with him was 
the father of his successor, Vitellius. 
This accomplished gentleman knew but 
of one kalydor worth the using, and it 
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was made up of his mistress’s saliva 
mixed with honey! The most fervent 
of modern lovers would hardly be in- 
duced to adopt the receipt. But there 
was something unsavoury in the natural 
constitution of the members of this 
house. Vitellius, the emperor, could 
not pass through the streets without 
snatching the fragments of meat that 
lay on the cooks’ stalls ; and he was so 
irreverend a worshipper that he could 
not stand before an altar without 
filching the viands and devouring the 
barley that was destined for the gods. 
Ido not know that I can better de- 
scribe his life when he was not em- 
ployed in stealing, in slaying, or in 
sleeping, than by saying that when he 
was not eating he was, by the action of 
emetics, restoring to his stomach an 
appetite and capacity for food. The 
entire man is seen in the fact that when 
he was compelled to. fly for his life, the 
only companions he chose to accom- 
pany him were his cook and his baker. 
Lo “ eat much meat” was an achieve- 
ment that as satisfactorily proved the 
greatness of Vitellius as it did the di- 
vinity of Baal. So thoroughly animal 
was the former that even the odour of 
a dead enemy he classed among the 
penne of smells. Vespasian, too, 

is successor, unlike him in appetite, 
could joke upon smells. When a per- 
fumed young officer once presented 
himself for orders, the offended em- 
peror, who “ winded” him, angrily re- 
marked, “ I had rather you had stunk 
of garlic.” So when his son Titus 
asked him if he found nothing repul- 
sive in receiving the tax which he had 
fixed upon a certain nameless com- 
modity, “ Non olet,” said the avaricious 
Vespasian,—“ It does not smell.” Per- 
haps the fame of this joke may have 
_ emboldened the wit, who ventured to 

make one to the emperor upon the 
well-known half-crouching _ position 
which was one of the imperial pecu- 
liarities. It must be told however in 
the words of the graphic Tranquellus : 
“Unde quidam urbanorum, non in- 
facete ; si quidem petenti, ut et in se 
aliquid diceret. Dicam, inquit, cum 
ventrem exonerare desieris!” It is 
astonishing that such a jest could be 
made at the expense of a man on whose 
nod hung the life of the joker. ‘To 
return to the table : let me add that on 
one day in every month the imperial 
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kitchen chimneys ceased to smoke—at 
least for Vespasian. The economical 
despot used to say that a monthly fast 
for a day was good for his health, and 
saved him the expense of a physician. 

Both the sons of Vespasian were ex- 
ceedingly temperate at table. Titus 
in his youth had indeed lived a life of 
intemperance, but he had no sooner 
girded the imperial dagger on his 
thigh than he “forswore sack and lived 
cleanly.” As for his brother Domitian, 
he could sup on a Malian apple, quaff 
a single cup, “and that craftily quali- 
fied too,” and, addressing himself to 
rest, think calmly as to whom the in- 
dulgent gods would help him to slay 
on the morrow. 

And what care had the Cesars gene- 
rally for their gods ? and did they sleep 
easily after the virtuous labours of the 
day ? 

The first Cesar cared little for the 
immortals, from whom he believed 
himself to have descended, through 
Venus. His swelling under-lip was 
that of his divine ancestress, when 
“some bee had stung it newly ;” and 
doubtless the Austrian Kaisers would 
rather date their own labial protuber- 
ance from Julius Cesar than from 
the Polish Cymburga,—just as the 
Hungarian Kossuths would prefer 
tracing their descent and their hatred 
of emperors from Cossutia, to whom 
Cesar broke his promise of marriage, 
than from the respectable Hebrew ar- 
cestry, whose naturally rebellious blood 
is said to boil in the veins of the “ Libe- 
rator.” The first Cesar, like most of 
his successors, had held the office of 
high priest in conjunction with the 
active command of the army. Just as 
if the Horse Guards and Lambeth were 
thrown into one, and Lord Hardinge 
were at the same time General Com- 
mander-in-Chief and Lord Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Sacred offices went by 
election, and he who bribed highest had 
the only chance of being Flamen Dialis, 
or High Priest of Jupiter. Even the 
Pontifex Maximus and Emperor could 
as easily buy one position as the other. 
These imperial high priests led, for 
the most part, the most horribly ob- 
scene of lives. The great Julius was 
steeped in every hideous vice— from 
drunkenness alone he was, free. The 
infamous priest made an admirable 
soldier, and probably would have made 
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an efficient emperor. He had an in- 
fidel disregard for all omens. When 
the entrails were inauspicious, he would 
gaily remark that they would be fa- 
vourable when he cared to have them 
so. When he stumbled on landing in 
Africa, at the time of his expedition 
against Scipio and Juba, he exclaimed, 
with the spirit which moved William 
the Norman, as he lay prostrate on the 
beach at Pevensey: “Afric! now I 
hold thee!” This son of Venus had a 
consecrated couch in the temples for 
the statue of his own godhead, the 
first nude statue ever raised in Rome 
toa mortal; he had also a priest to 
conduct the worship. But this great 
captain and most filthy man believed 
in nothing. The godless scoffer was 
a sound sleeper, but he shocked the 
pious by his scorn for warnings vouch- 
safed him in visions; and after he had 
fallen at the base of Pompey’s statue, 
it was remembered that he had not 
only disregarded the waking monition 
touching the ides of March, but that 
he had laughed at the dream wherein 
Jupiter had shaken hands with him on 
the borders of Elysium. 

And what were the slumbers and 
the faith of the godlike Augustus? 
Of him before whose bright eyes all 
fellow men veiled their own, as though 
to shield them from excess of light ? 
Of him who, great as he was, could 
endure neither heat nor cold; who 
could not wash in fresh water, whom 
the very idea of bathing in the sea 
plunged into spasms of childish terror, 
and who always had a cold in the head 
when the wind was in the south? The 
great conqueror at Actium was afraid 
to go to sleep in the dark, and when it 
thundered, he would rush into the first 
convenient hiding-place, and, covering 
his head with seal-skin, await in craven 
terror till the angry voice of heaven 
was again hushed : therewith returned 
his fictitious courage. He would turn 
the images of the gods out of their 
temples, or expel them from the games, 
for not being propitious to him. Like 
Julius, he would strip gods, altars, 
and temples, of gold, and put brass 
in its place, and while he derided the 
idol, quailed beneath the thunder which 
he mistook for the voice of indignant 
Jove. 

Tiberius was as much afraid of thun- 
der as Augustus, and was accustomed 
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to wear a laurel wreath when a storm 
was raging. As for the Gods he cared 
as little for them as did Caligula, who 
took off the golden heads of the deities, 
and put his own in brass in their place. 
The latter emperor was as much given 
to revile and pelt his divinities as a 
Neapolitan when St. Januarius has 
visited him with disappointment. On 
this matter the Romans displayed con- 
siderable alacrity in imitating their 
master, and could laugh when the latter 
had Apelles, the actor, whipped for 
not allowing that Caligula was a more 
powerful individual than Jupiter. Ca- 
ligula was a bad sleeper, and when he 
awoke in the night he would rise and 
run about his palace in the dark, 
cursing the gods that they would not 
hasten daybreak. At the sound of 
thunder this would-be-greater-than- 
Jupiter was seen to bury his head in 
his cloak, and roll in agony beneath his 
couch. ‘There was some sense in the 
imperial scoffer being terrified when 
he dreamed, just previous to his death, 
that he had called upon Jove inOlympus, 
and that the father of gods and men 
had kicked him out of heaven. 
Claudius was rather of a “serious” 
turn, and never neglected to pray to 
Venus before he went to the play. He 
was constitutionally timid, and a slight 
pain in the stomach drove him to 
meditate suicide. But he might have 
defended himself by the example of 
Zeno the stoic, who, stoic though he 
was, hung himself for no better reason 
than that he had bruised his finger by 
a fall. THe slept ill, had a treacherous 
memory, and was accounted and 
treated asa fool. In the very forum 
the people would rudely pull him 
about, and on one occasion the rabble 
pelted him with mouldy crusts. He 
was the first Caesar who purchased the 
fidelity of his soldiers, and he gave some 
three shillings a head for a bargain in 
which, after all, he was terribly cheated. 
I have spoken of his seriousturn. He 
manifested it by disallowing all oaths 
save one, permitting men to swear only 
“by Augustus.” His gaiety was dread- 
fully lumbering, and in his passion he 
was as frightful as the wildest of beasts. 
He was as inveterate and wretched a 
punster as his fellow Cesars, but he is 
distinguished from them by being the 
only one of the twelve whose vices did 
not go so far as to — nature. Curio 
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said of Julius that he was “ omnium 
mulierum vir, et omnium virorum 
mulier;” only the first half of this 
description is applicable to Claudius. 
He slept as ill as most of the emperors, 
but he was a better man than many 
who enjoy a superior reputation. If 
we judge him by modern rules he is 
indeed worthy of all execration, but if 
he be judged by the standard of morals 
left him by his predecessors he was 
comparatively an unblemished gentle- 
man. He would have been better had 
he in his youth been better cared for. 
Studied ill-training made of him a 
monster, but that the germ of good 
was in him is clear from the dying 
counsel which he gave his sons. Old 
Polonius discoursed not richer wisdom 
when he imparted his immortal advice 
to the young Laertes. 

The religious turn of Nero was shown 
by his presenting his beard to Jupiter 
Capitolinus—a sacrifice which many 
modern gentlemen can fittingly appre- 
ciate. But Nero, as is well known, 
became reprobate, and nothing was 
more common for him than to rob the 
temples when he needed Jucre. Ulti- 
mately, he was a despiser of all religion. 
He preserved indeed a little constancy 
of worship for the Syrian goddess, but 
at last he even treated the figure of 
that lady as the Frenchman treated 
the shrine of Marat. Greater indignity 
is not possible, and the Gaul was guil- 
lotined for so desecrating the altar of 
the popular god. The ultimate trust 
of Nero was placed in the little figure 
of a young girl, and he seriously be- 
lieved that the idol could protect him 
from all conspiracy! Of moral cou- 
rage he possessed nota grain; of phy- 
sical courage he displayed some, but 
of vanity more, when he was singing 
on the stage at Naples, and would con- 
tinue his song to the end in spite of 
the sudden accompaniment of an.earth- 

uake! Otho was notoriously irre- 
ligious, but occasionally “ transacted 
his worship” before the altar of Isis. 
The very first night he was emperor 
he fell out of bed in his sleep, account - 
ing for the fact as a freak played him 
by Galba’s ghost! How Vitellius rested 
is not, as far as I can recollect, told us 
by any historian. Probably he slept 
as such huge feeders usually do, ill 
enough. His piety may be judged of, 
not from the circumstance that he was 
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priest of many deities, but that he 
stripped the temples of their gold and 
silver, putting brass and pewter in their 
place, and that he burned a temple of 
Jupiter to the ground in order to de- 
stroy therewith a host of his enemies 
who had taken refuge in the sanctuary. 
Vespasian was a light sleeper, as was 
Titus, who showed such respect for 
religion, that, after he became high 
pontiff, he never robbed a man of life. 
He was rather self-righteous, never- 
theless, and when near death reproached 
the gods for taking life from him who 
had never been guilty but of one crime! 
The sound of thunder rendered him 
melancholy. His brother Domitian 
could endure it with complacency by 
daylight, but thunder by night inva- 
riably rolled him out of bed, and put 
him in a panic. There were no favour- 
ite preachers in those days, but there 
were favourite shrines, and that of 
Minerva was the one most honoured 
by the wretched killer of flies who 
called himself in his edicts “ Dominus 
ac Deus!” 

If there were no preachers neither 
was there a press, although there was 
something of preaching in philosophy, 
and albeit Julius established a sort of 
gazette, and made record of the doings 
of the senate. The epigrammatists 
and the historians with public opinion 
effected something of that which is 
now achieved by our daily broad sheets. 
The emperors viewed these powers after 
diverse fashions. ‘Thecrimes, especially 
the unnatural crimes, of the first Caesar 
were constantly being roared in rude 
measure inhisears. ‘They werelaughed 
at rather than stigmatised, and the 
death that would have been awarded 
to censure was not allowed to descend 
on mere satire. Czesar himself was a 
multifarious writer, and perhaps occa- 
sionally a sharp one, or why did Augus- 
tus refuse permission for certain of his 
predecessor’s manuscripts being copied. 
Augustus, who spelt as ill as the great 
Duchess of Marlborough, yet who like 
Titus was a caligraphist, and dated his 
letters by the minutes and hours of 
the day, was little lenient towards the 
epigrammatists ; while Tiberius, on the 
other hand, endured libels patiently. 
Cruelly merciless as he was, both he 
and Augustus more than once found the 
people too much for them. The former 
could compel the Romans to anything 
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but marriage, and when his edict ap- 
peared, commanding all men to take 
untothemselves wives, there burst forth 
such a mutiny that the emperor quailed 
before it, and withdrew his decree. So 
Tiberius, after his withdrawal to his 
“pare au cerfs” in Capree, twice set 
out to visit Rome, and returned with- 
out entering the city, so fearful was 
he of a people whom he might have 
massacred had he been so minded. 
Caligula had no such delicacy. He 
revenged himself on a satirical poet by 
burning him alive in the pit of the 
amphitheatre; and when his sister, 
and partner in horrible crimes, died, 
he made it a capital offence for a man 
to be seen smiling. Tiberius issued a 
decree of somewhat similar nature 
when he forbade the relatives of exe- 
cuted criminals from mourning. Ca- 
ligula, like Julius, was especially vexed 
by allusions to his baldness. ‘To look 
at him from above, or to name a goat 
in his presence, was to commit treason. 
Nero, though he stood in awe of the 
epigrammists, was singularly lenient 
to them; and Galba could hear him- 
self assailed as “ Simius,” without 
decreeing the death of his assailants. 
Nero, indeed, could bear any censure, 
save censure of his singing. Vespa- 
sian in his early career gave Nero 
great offence by going to sleep or 
slinking out of the room when the 
emperor was in the act of performing. 
When he exercised his baritone voice 
on the stage it was forbidden the 
auditors to move, but he quavered at 
such length that his indulgent public, 
thoroughly worn out, would disappear 
as he sang. Some leaped the bar- 
riers, while others feigned to faint 
or die, that they might be carried out 
by the officials or by their own friends. 
Domitian had an especial hatred 
against all writers, ué solent tyranni. He 
put to death Hermogenes of Tarsus for 
some political reflections that writer 
had indulged in in his history ; and the 
emperor even crucified the author’s 
amanuensis for transcribing the work! 
As for the philosophers, he banished the 
whole of them in one mass out of Italy. 
The policy of Domitian is still in force 
upon the continent. I may add that 
hehimself was an author, having written 
a treatise “ On the Care and Preserva- 
tion of the Hair.” His baldness was a 
subject of much vexation to him; in- 


deed, he bore the visitation, like all the 
other bald Caesars, with the discontent 
of a decayed petit-maitre. 

In the hour of death, or on the sub- 
ject of death, there was little of true 
greatness that ruled in the minds of 
any one of the Cesars. Julius prayed 
that death might come upon him sud- 
denly and swiftly. Augustus went 
sighing about his palace, crying Eutha- 
nasia! and hoping he might die easily. 
The Jews especially mourned the first; 
why I cannot conjecture, unless it were 
that the extravagant prince died deeply 
in their debt. When Augustus de- 
parted, after an encomium on his con- 
duct in life, a flattering preetorian de- 
clared that he saw the imperial spirit 
ascending to heaven. His dust re- 
mained long preserved upon earth. It 
is not many months since a careless 
servant at the Vatican threw down the 
urn that held the ashes of Augustus. 
He collected the fragments of the ves- 
sel, but none of its contents, and the 
dust of the Cesar was unwittingly 
swept into the streets of Rome. It is 
said of Tiberius that, in spite of his 
stupendous excesses, he had not once 
been ill during thirty years; but then 
he is said to have had no doctor. So 
at least it is asserted by Suetonius, that 
amusing, careless, and inconsistent his- 
torian, who, as Erasmus remarks, wrote 
the lives of the Caesars with the same 
liberty with which they themselves led 
them. But the assertion of the forensic 
author, whom Pliny loved, St. Jerome 
imitated, and Erasmus approved, is 
rendered valueless by a subsequent 
notification that Tiberius maintained 
a physician, and that his name was 
Charicles. ‘Tiberius, Caligula, and 
Claudius all surrendered life unwil- 
lingly. Nero, indeed, died by his 
own hand, but he made many attempts 
before he could bring “ his courage to 
the sticking place,” and even then he 
could not accomplish it but by servile 
aid. It is a singular fact that, monster 
as he was, he left some who loved him, 
and who, amid the general joy, mani- 
fested their affection (for years) by 
hanging garlands at his tomb. To the 
soldiers who came to slay Galba that 
sovereign offered a donative; but the 
men were not to be deceived by one 
who had promised them a donative 
when he became emperor, and had 
forgotten to keep his word. Otho 
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did the deadly work upon himself 
with a single blow. He first slept 
soundly, waking at dawn of day, and 
directing the fatal thrust when his 
mind was cool and his hand steady. 
So soundly did he sleep his last sleep 
previous to the death which he reserved 
for himself on waking, that, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, his snoring disturbed 
his attendants in a neighbouring apart- 
ment! It was a stertorous dignity ! 
The pimple-faced and limping Vitel- 
lius was murdered amid lying pro- 
testations against his own identity. It 
was Vespasian who, when dying, ut- 
tered the well-known sarcasm that he 
was about being made a god of. He 
was as obstinate as the German kaisers, 
who would eat melons though death 
revenged the delight. Vespasian, suf- 
fering from dysentery, would drink 
water, and he died; but he died stand- 
ing, a posture which, in his mind, best 
became an emperor. It was a sort of 
ostentation that he loved. In his life- 
time he, like Louis XIV., always 
dressed in public; and this great em- 
peror, who was of mean origin, and 
whose wife even had been a slave, was 
possibly not a hero to many men be- 
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sides his valet de chambre. His son 
Titus, “ the darling of mankind,” died 
querulously ignoble. His brother, 
Domitian, fell fighting with the ferocity 
of a baited wild boar. He who was 
always most pleasant and polite to the 
man he intended to slay, and the walls 
of whose galleries were of polished 
stones, so that he might be enabled to 
see what was going on around him, 
failed to detect the conspirators, who 
dreaded his civility more than all be- 
side. It was butchering work when 
the deed came to be done; and it was 
as difficult to do as it was bloody in 
the doing. When it was finished, a 
common bier and hired bearers carried 
him to the funeral pile, and the tears 
of a faithful old nurse alone fell on 
the urn that held the dust of the last 
of the Flavians. 

Of the “ Twelve Cesars” three died 
natural deaths; Augustus, Vespasian, 
and Titus. Five fell by the swords of 
assassins, Julius, Caligula, Galba, Do- 
mitian, and Vitellius. Two by their 
own hand, namely, Nero and Otho; 
and two by poison, Tiberius and Clau- 
dius. Sic perebant imperatores ! 

J. Doran. 
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THE fault of the brilliant writers 
in the last century, of whom Voltaire 
was the chief, was to overlook the es- 
sentially conservative nature of all 
institutions, and to assail the great 
political and ecclesiastical organisa- 
tions of their time for not transform- 
ing themselves, and for not correspond- 
ing to a certain pedantic ideal created 
not by glowing, gorgeous, catholic 
phantasy, but by the narrow, cold, and 
captious understanding. No institu- 
tion has power to transform itself: no 
institution has ever transformed itself. 
Every institution is simply a per- 
sistent fact; it receives life from with- 
out, and it gives none. In vain you 
dart your wit and hurl your wiath at 
it; you might as well spend your rage 
and contempt on a pillar for not 
marching. Raise the aims of society, 
make the being of society divine, and 


you improve the mechanism of society. 
But scourge the mechanism with the 
fury of fiends, and you have nothing 
but the echo of the blows for your 
pains. The difference between the 
prophet and the satirist is, that the 
former fulminates his individuality at 
society’s soul, while the latter has ever 
a dagger ready for the forms in which 
society treads its weary round of con- 
ventional inanity. The satirist there- 
fore irritates, exasperates, but works 
no work of salvation; while the pro- 
phet, the more he kindles the hate of 
bad men, the more he penetrates as a 
regenerative energy into the heart of 
a nation. It is doubtful thus whether 
all the poisoned arrows shot by Vol- 
taire, Diderot, and hosts as gifted, 
had any potent effect in bringing 
those prodigious changes which dark- 
ened the air with the ruins of the 
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French throne, and of feudal strong- 
holds that had superbly dashed aside 
the storms of a thousand years. What- 
ever in the organic existence of the 
community perishes, has received its 
doom from the decline of moral health 
in the community. Talk not of acci- 
dents, point not to the machinations of 
the wicked, the schemes of adven- 
turers, the sophisms of unbelief, the 
lash of satire, or the fierce thunder of 
iconoclasm. He who admits accidents 
in the development of providence is a 
blasphemer, and he is no philosopher 
who thinks that symptoms can always 
indicate to us the source of the disease. 
Feudal France staggered on blindly 
to the most astounding catastrophe in 
the annals of our race, not because it 
had countless foes labouring for its 
downfal, but because it had fed on 
corruptions till it had sunk into a 
palsied and putrid thing. What was 
the fate of a noble Agis when he at- 
tempted to restore the austerity of 
Spartan principles, and the simplicity 
of Spartan manners? Le, the heroic 
youth, a king, and the son of kings, 
was dragged from the temple of Mi- 
nerva to be strangled. Spartan virtue 
had vanished never to return. It was 
not external circumstances that had 
hastened Sparta’s decay, and it was 
not external circumstances that could 
give it back its ancient vigour. It 
was consistent, indeed, with the ma- 
terialism which the French infidels as 
ostentatiously as fanatically professed, 
that they should see in social change 
nothing but the material and the ex- 
ternal. They could not appeal to a 
deeper, a diviner, a more spiritual in 
man, which they denied as an absurdity 
and mocked at asa dream. The evil 
which they denounced existed for them 
only in the outward, and it was only 
in the outward that they could preach 
and pioneer a revolution. And when 
the Revolution came what could it be, 
as far as they were concerned, but a 
theatricality and a charlatanism that 
modified and moulded the surface 
alone? It is paying the French infi- 
dels too great honour, and at the same 
time doing them a signal injustice, to 
ascribe to them the heroisms that flou- 
rished under the shadow of the guillo- 
tine, or the crimes that weltered and 
howled between desecrated altars and 
shattered palaces. The positive ele- 
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ments of that immense deliverance 
and immense calamity which filled 
Europe, sixty years ago, with enthu- 
siasm and with despair, were of too 
profound and lasting a kind for the 
French philosophers to create. And, 
after the Regent Orleans, Louis the 
Fifteenth, and his weak wittol of a 
grandson, after two or three genera- 
tions of infamy, of incapacity, of op- 
pression, and of wretchedness, what 
need of philosophers or of others to 
swell the enormous volcano of nega- 
tive elements, whose explosion, while 
shaking the solid globe, unveiled what- 
soever is beautiful and whatsoever is 
horrible and loathsome in humanity ? 
No:—the philosophers went not down 
into the abysses, and had never wrestled 
with the murky demons there. They 
kept playing for ever with shallow 
sensationalisms. Condillac had put a 
French dress on Locke; and they 
dressed up Condillac; whereby, if they 
failed in all else, they admirably de- 
monstrated the impotence and barren- 
ness of the human understanding when 
divorced from the grander, more fecund 
attributes of human nature. 

The leading philosophers of modern 
France have been so morbidly anxious 
to avoid the faults and blunders of the 
encyclopédistes, that they have gone 
in a totally opposite direction. With 
optimism and eclecticism combined, you 
cannot well be intolerant, neither can 
your views be narrow, but you lay the 
axe to the root of all earnestness. 
Cousin and the eclectics spread them- 
selves over a large surface, rise often 
to noble heights, but they do not go 
any deeper than the idol-breakers of 
the last century, while they want the 
fiery pertinacious zeal which gave 
these such telling force in their own 
very limited sphere. It is our own 
affair whether we meddle with philo- 
sophy or not; there may be something 
better than philosophy, intuitional 
fountains that overflow with more 
celestial revealings. If, however, we 
pretend to be philosophers we must 
have a very absolute and exclusive 
system, otherwise our electicism and 
our optimism become simply Pyr- 
rhonism. Cousin and his school have 
done several signal and most honour- 
able services. They have been the 
eloquent apostles of spiritualism ; they 
have been the enlightened and generous 
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appreciators of the past; though not 
themselves erudite, they have popu- 
larised the results of German erudi- 
tion in the history of all philosophical 
theories and sects; they have pic- 
tured gracefully, but not with much 
poetic warmth, the harmonious suc- 
cessiveness of human destiny; they 
have introduced a far juster standard 
for estimating the value of institutions; 
and they have helped to determine the 
relations between philosophy and re- 
ligion, though they have merely re- 
peated with rhetorical diffuseness what 
Spinoza had said with more pregnant 
pith in hisTheologico-Political Treatise. 
They have thereby enlarged the range 
and ennobled the tendencies of cri- 
ticism; but they have not nourished 
society with the food which makes men 
martyrs ; they have not placed in its 
hand the weapon through which it 
might achieve its own redemption,— 
indeed it is doubtful whether they have 
not relaxed the moral energy of their 
countrymen, which so many other 
causes united to enfeeble. When it 
was shown that every system had some- 
thing to say for itself, and contained 
the germ of a great truth, the best of 
all apologies was found for inaction 
and cowardice; for, till I see that one 
system is better than another, why 
should I expend talent, valour,—sacri- 
fice for its sake? If I am continually 
told also, as the eclectics in season and 
out of season tell us, that this is notably 
and specially an age of transition, I 
may as well wait till the torrent rushes 
past before venturing to do anything 
bold, persistent, and effectual. And, 
likewise, if I am incessantly taught to 
look at the good which is in evil, and 
to have a very tender and pitiful eye 
for the evil which is in good, I may 
subside into a very comfortable state 
of Epicurean quiescence ; I may attain 
the calm, clear, comprehensive glance 
of a Goethe, but I shall not be a stre- 
nuous, Titanic battler for the ever- 
lasting verities of God. How few, 
therefore, do we see at this moment in 
France willing to be martyrs for a 
conviction! And would not France, 
in these coming years, perish more 
ignobly than a great country has ever 
perished before, but for its indomitable 
instinct of nationality? It would be 
preposterous, however, to vituperate 
Cousin and his brethren for neglecting 
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to perform a feat which is remote alike 
from the objects they seek and the fa- 
culties they possess. ‘The critic is the 
last man in the world from whom we 
should demand the discharge of pro- 
phetic functions; and the eclectics are 
merely most admirable critics. They 
have even less genius than the ency- 
clopédistes, and are largely tinctured 
with affectation and dilletanteism. The 
part of their mission which they most 
courageously and vigorously accom- 
plish is their resistance to all attempts 
at a revival of materialism, of sensa- 
tional systems, of ridicule as the test 
of truth and excellence. If they have 
been nothing but critics, they have 
made a less exalted, broad, and chival- 
rous criticism than their own impos- 
sible. With the dull, arrogant, arid, 
Positive Philosophy, and with Phreno- 
logy—that superficial and godless thing 
—they have equally and ably warred. 
If they do not fertilise the ground and 
raise up abounding harvests, they keep 
the rankest weeds from growing; and 
if they do not open through the jungles 
a path tothe future, they unfold through 
the overarching sees: on many a glad 
gaze into the mystic depths of the 
eternal azure. The yearning, the need 
of France, of which she is only half 
conscious, which she moaning murmurs, 
or deliriously mutters, but cannot speak 
with distinct and victorious emphasis, 
is spiritual deliverance, religious life, 
moral panoply, moral nutriment, moral 
resolve. Compared to that, her poli- 
tical emancipation becomes less than 
nothing, and vanity. ‘Toward the spi- 
ritual transfusion and transformation 
of their illustrious land the eclectics 
contribute nothing but the statement 
that there have been great thinkers in 
the world, and that the greatest thinkers 
have been on the side of spiritualism. 
Yet, alas! through that statement we 
do not hear the daring tread of John 
the Baptist’s sandals on the stones of 
the desert : we do not escape from the 
sparkling ingenuities and learned dan- 
dyisms of the Sorbonne, and from the 
perfumed salons of Paris, to the awful 
presence of Saviours divinely glorified 
in blood. 

It is as an exponent of some of the 
chief views held by modern spiritualism 
in France that this volume comes be- 
fore us. Its author, Emile Saisset, is 
no primordial thinker. An elegant 
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writer, an intelligent scholar, he is a 
competent authority in the matters 
whereof he treats; but he never dis- 
plays consummate grasp, commanding 
mastery. Where a few blows of the 
battleaxe would be such convincing 
arguments, he keeps flourishing his 
rapier with most innocent dexterity. 
He dazzles your glance with the ra- 
pidity of his thrusts, but the antago- 
nists never seem to receive any wounds. 
Now and then they lose a button, or 
have a ruffle torn, or perspire a little 
more than usual; that, however, is the 
extent of the damage. When we come 
to be witnesses or partakers of a deadly 
conflict, we soon grow tired of the 
cleverest fencing. M. Saisset piques 
himself on his moderation ; but mode- 
ration is dull, and, whatever we may 
profess, we all really take interest only 
in the onrush and thunder of extremes. 
It is difficult for a French book to be 
tedious, but never does it run such 
risk of being so as when it parades 
itself as the advocate of moderation. 
French vivacity requires, as an indis- 
pensable accompaniment, French ex- 
aggeration ; and the Doctrinaires, who 
preached the Golden Mean, and prac- 
tised it too, till they brought down 
Louis-Philippe’s throne about their 
ears, were never favourites with their 
electric, explosive countrymen. It is 
ancient among those prejudices that 


often contain, though strangely dis-' 


guised, mankind’s profoundest wisdom, 
that moderation is equivalent to medi- 
ocrity. Remain immovably fixed in 
the middle, and you are the dignified 
but most monotonous possessor of a 
single idea, and are cut off from the 
countless crowds of ideas that are ram- 
bling all round you, and which become 
the property of the first quick, brave 
hand that casts the lasso over them. 
Our objection to this work is therefore 
grounded precisely on that which it 
claims as its chief merit—its modera- 
tion. M. Saisset is so squeamish not 
to do anything unworthy of a gentle- 
man, that he emasculates himself of the 
energy which is the dower of the man. 
He is so desirous to find two contend- 
ing parties as much as possible in the 
right, that we are inclined to ask him 
why he mingles in the contest at all. 
The work is nevertheless ingenious, 
eloquent, and suggestive. It leaves 
the main principle discussed exactly 
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where it found it; but it is admirable 
for its clear and copious statements of 
the relations existing between ecclesi- 
astical institutions and philosophical 
systems in France. It might be sup- 
posed from the title that the volume 
was a formal treatise on the connec- 
tion between philosophy and religion ; 
but it consists of four essays which ap- 
peared at different times in a periodi- 
cal, and which, though in some measure 
related in topic, have each an inde- 
pendent interest. ‘The first is on the 
Philosophy which has found most 
favour with the French Clergy in re- 
cent years; the second on the Alex- 
andrian School of Philosophy ; the third 
on the Revival of Voltairianism; and 
the fourth on Christianity and Philo- 
sophy. ‘There is along preface, which, 
as it merely repeats what is said in the 
essays, was scarcely called for, and a 
few notes. It is, perhaps, unfair, and 
it may not seem very profitable, to re- 
view a work which from the beginning 
to the end contains only one idea,—an 
idea which every catholic soul con- 
fesses and honours,—namely, that phi- 
losophy and religion have both alike 
their roots in the essence of human 
nature, that neither should be sacri- 
ficed to the other, and that having 
equal claims they should be equally 
left to the freedom of their own de- 
velopment. But while enforcing and 
adorning this idea with all the rhetori- 
val ingenuity at his command, and 
while asserting with emphasis, and re- 
iterating with ardour, that, as a strict 
direct consequence flowing from the 
idea, any attempt to reconcile philo- 
sophy and religion is to interfere with 
the freedom which to each apper- 
taineth, M. Saisset strangely enough 
wars against that consequence at the 
very moment when he professes most 
strenuously to maintain it. He avers 
that the two noblest and most potent 
agencies in the world, philosophy and 
religion, are best reconciled when no 
one foolishly or pedantically endea- 
vours to reconcile them; and this aver- 
menthas our most cordial concurrence. 
Yet he forthwith and at every step is 
guilty of that folly and that pedantry. 
Ally philosophy with religion, it is no 
longer philosophy ; ally religion with 
— it is no longer religion. A 
rational faith is not a faith, and the 
reason that bows in every instance, or 
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in any instance, to faith, ceases to be 
reason. It is not right then to say that 
rationalism is defective as a religious 
system, for it is not a religious system 
at all. It is poor philosophy,—if you 
will, the poorest ; but religious fibre or 
religious germ it hath not. Religion 
is either a growth out of our intuitional 
being, in which case it rejects all fel- 
lowship with reason, or it is the sur- 
render of our reason to an ecclesiasti- 
cal organization—to a church. If, 
humble and docile, I do not give my- 
self up to the teachings of the Holy 
Spirit within, I approach as a disciple 
the interpreters of certain religious 
traditions. No faith then can be proved 
by arguments, by evidence. Its argu- 
ment, its evidence, must be that it is 
there, in our heart, we know not how, 
and working miraculous changes. But 
am I denuding myself of reason by 
tasting to the full this ecstacy of con- 
version? Far from it. I have only 
thereby the higher command, the more 
fecund use of my reason. If M. Sais- 
set sees this, he has nowhere very 
clearly expressed it in his volume. 
Philosophy and religion cannot be 
legally married he thinks, but he allows 
them a good many secret meetings to 
accommodate matters if they can, and 
live like friends. In this he follows 
the example of one whom he enor- 
mously and preposterously overrates, 
Descartes. ‘That a man should put 
himself into a state of artificial doubt 
is impossible; that he should wish to 
do so is a monstrous folly; doubt 
comes as doubt goes, at the breath of 
mysterious and invisible influences, 
over which we have no more control 
than over the birth of faith in our 
bosom. But that a man, after putting 
himself, or endeavouring to put him- 
self, into a state of artificial doubt, 
should declare, as Descartes declared, 
that there was a portion of his nature 
which he intended to rescue from the 
sceptical process,—what a depth of 
stupidity was this!) The doubt which 
is to work out any great results either 
for our mind or for our heart must be 
complete. We must pass with our 
whole faculties through the fiery fur- 
nace of scepticism to the gladness, the 
purple splendours, and the adamantine 
strength of a celestial belief, or fly far 
away from that baptism of flaming 
agony, as those unfit for companion- 
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ship with the Holiest. There is scep- 
ticism which is battle, and there is 
scepticism which is disease, and there 
is scepticism which is incapacity. The 
scepticism which is disease is an in- 
curable disease, as Pascal sufliciently 
manifested. The scepticism which is 
incapacity may be, not vanquished, but 
lessened, by giving energy to the will. 
[t was for scepticism of this kind that 
Goethe, merely repeating what Herder 
and others had previously said, recom- 
mended action, though it is not so easy 
to find abundant and adequate action 
as the recommendation would imply. 
To the scepticism which is battle, if it 
is God’s decree that we should fight 
that battle, we should march armed 
with all our armour, under that pano- 
ply yearning and burning our entire 
pith and purpose. From the battle 
we come wounded, bleeding, ready to 
perish, but with an effulgence on our 
brow marking thenceforward our hea- 
venly vocation. But, instead of this 
Titanic conflict, from which we emerge 
godlike through torture, Descartes 
amuses us with a sham fight. 

Through a laborious and perfectly 
mechanical effort, a fragment of your 
individuality is to doubt, however little 
you may be naturally inclined to scep- 
ticism ; and then, when you have stood 
on your head as long as you comfort- 
ably can, you start once more to your 
feet, and babble the crazy formula—l 
think, therefore I am; and for ever 
after you have the fame of a great 
philosopher. Religion has had its im- 
postures not a few ; but for the hugest 
swindles that ever befooled mankind 
you must read the records of philo- 
sophy, and this Cartesian trick is one 
of them. ‘The charlatan is most the 
dupe of his own jargon; and perhaps 
Descartes really deceived himself far 
more than he deceived others, by a 
quackery unworthy of his unquestion- 
able talents, and of which we should 
not speak so harshly if he were not 
continually praised by the French as a 
miracle of genius. It is well known 
that till the Restoration the theory 
and the practice of the French Church 
were alike opposed to Ultramontanism. 
The dispute about the Gallican liber- 
ties is a very old one. The Kings of 
France found that they trampled down 
their aristocracy in vain, if a spiritual 
monarchy disputed with them unre- 
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stricted dominion over their people. 
The assertion of the Gallican liberties, 
however, was equivalent to the admis- 
sion of a Protestant principle; under- 
standing thereby, not a protest against 
the corruptions of Romanism, but a 
zealous setting forth of reason and its 
rights. France, indeed, was in sub- 
stance earlier and more extensively 
Protestant than any other land, and 
this was the cause why it rejected 
Protestantism in form. Ilaving the 
substance it was indifferent about the 
form. Long before Luther or Calvin, 
and in more positive modes, and with 
more comprehensive scope, Abelard 
and others had manfully maintained 
the inalienable prerogatives of reason. 
In their accomplishment of this work 
we know not whether more to admire 
the subtlety of their dialectics, or the 
flowing sweep of their magnificent 
scholarship. Great as is the benefit, 
however, which Abelard and his illus- 
trious successors conferred on civilisa- 
tion, they introduced into philosophy 
and religion those cowardly compro- 
mises which are so fatal to both, and 
which sacrifice the essential and na- 
tural unity of which they both are but 
branches, to an artificial, hypocritical 
conformity. ‘Till the time of Descartes 
such compromises were really believed 
in—he saw their thorough hollowness, 
but gave them the homage of his lips, 
for the sake of securing the most per- 
fect liberty to philosophise as he liked, 
and to express as he liked the audacity 
of his dreams. M. Saisset and the 
eclectics think it wise to follow the 
same policy. And what is the effect 
on the philosophy of France? Most 
disastrous, most deplorable ; as it could 
not fail to be. The l’rench mind, de- 
barred from any complete system of 
spiritualism, threw itself of neces- 
sity on materialism; and in no land 
have so many complete systems of 
materialism appeared as in France; 
with what effect on the nation let its 
social degradation and its leprosy of 
licentiousness tell. We have suffered 
and are suffering now from the same 
curse. The only complete system of 
philosophy which has found accept- 
ance in England is Locke’s, which 
from its base to its battlement is one 
foul dungeon of materialism, where 
the human soul writhes in despair. 
Well for the English that philosophy 
Gent. Mac. Vor. XX XVIII. 
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has had but a small share in their lite- 
rary and general development. If it 
had entered as largely into the culture 
and nurture of their being as in France, 
they would have fallen lower than the 
French, since in their creeds and in 
their ecclesiastical corporations com- 
promise has had a still more despotic 
and disgraceful sway than in the Gal- 
lican Church. The subjects, therefore, 
treated in M. Saisset’s volume con- 
cern us as much as they concern the 
French. It behoves us to see that the 
reign of compromise comes to an end: 
for as long as that reign lasts, as long 
as philosophy and religion do not stand 
out in divine distinctness from each 
other, we shudder on the brink of fe- 
rocious materialisms, ready to devour 
whatever we cherish the dearest or 
honour the most divinely. 

All the cardinal philosophies of 
Greece were spiritualist, because they 
unfolded themselves as independent 
potencies, not fighting with religion 
indeed, but not portraying and eulo- 
gising at every step and at every point 
their affinities with it. It was because 
in Greece philosophy and religion kept 
each its own path and pursued each 
its own objects, that the way was pre- 
pared for the diffusion of Christianity. 
Ilad Greek philosophy tried forcibly 
and artificially to assimilate itself with 
Greek religion, or had Greek religion 
sought to appropriate a philosophical 
element, a thousand speculative mate~ 
rialisms would have hideously com- 
mixed with those grosser materialisms 
in manners which made Rome a pol- 
lution wherever her conquering legions 
rushed. And then where would the 
Gospel have found converts—hearts 
already hallowed by the spiritualism 
of philosophy to welcome a religious 
regeneration ? 

The recent prevalence of Ultramon- 
tanist ideas in France consequently we 
regard as one of the healthiest signs 
in the condition of that country. Only 
through such a process could a com- 
plete system of spiritual apne be 
possible there. Only thus could sys- 
tems of materialism be driven for ever 
away. Absolute faith would provoke 
and would justify absolute reason ; 
and without absolute reason you can- 
not, we repeat, have a spiritual philo- 
sophy. This should calm our alarms re- 
garding the ——- which show, 
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or seem to show, that England is more 
inclined than she once was to the 
reception of an absolute faith. If so 
inclined, it is because she learns through 
her noblest instincts that absolute faith 
leads to absolute reason, and that the 
offspring of absolute reason will be a 
countless and blessed host of spiritual 
philosophies saving her from a deluge 
of filth and gore, with lurid despairs 
flashing terribly above. ‘The normal 
and necessary condition of mankind in 
the mass is that of unquestioning sub- 
mission to an absolute religion. Abso- 
lute reason is the prerogative of indi- 
viduals. Deny that prerogative, and 
an imperfect reason and an imperfect 
religion are chaotically diffused in the 
community. Sects in religion are not 
merely a nuisance, they are an enor- 
mous obstacle to the highest civilisa- 
tion. But how are you to prevent 
their arising, growing, organising them- 
selves? By simply allowing the utmost 
latitude to philosophy. Sects in phi- 
losophy kill sects in religion; and think 
how signal a benefit is this. National 
life there cannot be in all its harmony 
and fullness except where the same 
church spreads its vast dome over all 
the citizens. Every man who belongs 
to a religious sect is more attached to 
his sect than to his country. The 
sectarian, as such, is always ripe for 
disaffection. The State is ever to him 
an enemy, because he is not bound to it 
by a religious bond. Whose the fault, 
however, if every godless and chattering 
agitator can become the founder of a re- 
ligious sect,—can rend the bosom of his 
country as the chieftain of a seditious 
gang? Theirs who would permit a 
little philosophy within the Church to 
prevent its existence outside; not seeing 
that philosophy thus suppressed starts 
up in the rankest forms of religious dis- 
sent, All real philosophy is conserva- 
tive, for all real philosophy is spiritual- 
ism, appealing to the consciousness of 
the individual, and troubling itself 
little with external arrangements. 
How foolish for those professing ex- 
tremest conservatism to assail this 
most ideal of conservative agencies, 
only to give gigantic force to the most 
revolutionary principles in modern 
communities. Lest philosophy should 
injure the commonwealth, you confer 
irresistible predominance on the con- 
venticle. Gentlemen, would you crush 
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the conventicle, tear away the chains 
from the bounding, stalwart, fecund 
spirit of the school and the university. 
A national church, a national religion, 
is nowhere possible, embracing every 
one in its ample fold, except where 
school and university welcome philo- 
sophy as their most honoured guest, 
instead of setting it to hew wood and 
draw water, as a sneaking, branded 
serf. The ambition of the priesthood 
all over Christendom is to get the edu- 
cation of the people under their entire 
control. Know they what they ac- 
complish when their ambition is most 
abundantly gratified ? They give the 
example of rebellion by becoming a 
state within the state; they sow with 
lavish hand the seeds of the ugliest, 
most atrocious materialist philosophies ; 
they create sects which are their own 
most formidable rivals, and the dead- 
liest enemies of the state. Let the 
priest remain in his appropriate po- 
sition as the preacher of an absolute 
faith, and he is the most powerful of all 
men; let him, deserting his natural 
sphere, place himself as a kind of me- 
diator between science and the state, 
society, science, and the state all start 
up as his foes. M. Saisset may prove 
to us that this or that is the best phi- 
losophy for the clergy to advocate. 
The best philosophy for the clergy is 
that they leave philosophy alone. It 
is not for them to explain the anomalies 
of the universe—it is not for them to 
grapple with the infinite in its most meta- 
physical depths. ‘They come to speak 
in the name of a father God, not of a 
cold and barren abstraction in the re- 
mote of the immensities. How can they 
console the afflicted mightily if they 
waste all their time in proving their 
right to command the contumaciousand 
to rebuke the sinful ? The sacerdotal, 
if it is to culminate, and march, and 
subdue as an imperial valour, must be 
the assumption and the exercise of 
infallibility. Whatever apologises for 
its existence is not worthy to exist, 
and an apologetic tone in the mouth 
of a priest is still less becoming than 
it would be on the lips of a Louis 
Fourteenth, or a Czar Nicholas. What 
in spiritual affairs men have venerated 
and obeyed as the immediate mandate 
of the Almighty, confesses that it is 
false when it deigns to descend into 
the region of syllogisms. That de- 
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partment of theological science called 
apologetics has, like the tempestuous 
sands of the Sahara, encroached and 
encroached till it has devoured all the 
others, and the soul longing seeks the 
ancient wells where it was accustomed 
to drink, and finds them not. The ery 
is that unbelief increases, but you your- 
self are an unbeliever to the extent 
that you defend yourself with fleshly 
weapons against the unbeliever. How 
the Sadducee rejoices when he sees 
you rushing down from the celestial 
towers where archangels are your 
brethren in arms, to the pestilential 
swamps where he alone can live and 
where he alone can battle! Leave 
the Sadducee in his dismal domain, 
and when you quit from time to time 
those radiant battlements let it be only 
to plant the seeds of whatsoever is 
noble in the bosom of humanity. And 
if the Sadducee meets you on your 
way, and would hinder you in your 
work, slay him. This is the Law and 
the Prophets: this is a simpler rule to 
follow than any that can be found in 
the books of rhetoricians like M. 
Saisset,—this is the true way to map 
out the borderland between philosophy 
and religion. The distinction, how- 
ever, which we have been drawing 
between religion and philosophy, and 
the consequences therefrom on which 
we have so strenuously insisted, would 
at once vanish if men, through the 
catastrophe and turmoil of these latter 
centuries, were capable of rising as 
in the olden days to the idea of a 
theocracy. The philosopher would 
then become as Pythagoras was, the 
theosopher. Religion is the intuitive. 
Philosophy ascertains and states the 
laws of the intuitive: theosophy is 
organic intuition. When the ruler of 
a land is its high priest too, then is 
that land blest, and its wise men utter 
things that savour of eternity. Russia 
is an imperfect theocracy: the evil is 
not that it is a theocracy, but that it 
is an imperfect one. 

It is marvellous that the nations of 
Europe, having shown such earnest 
disposition to borrow their religions 
from the East, should have refused to 
accept that which has ever been the 
basis of those religions there, theo- 
sophy,—that which has ever been their 
crown, theocracy. But every change 
in Europe heralds to the sage pro- 
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phetic eye the advent of both. Till, 
however, Europe is ripe for the theo- 
sophic and the theocratic, it must make 
wider and ever wider the gulph that 
divides philosophy from religion. Be- 
gotten of our sacerdotal tendencies to 
define, the severance between them 
must be complete before the Orient 
can dawn upon our Western world in 
its theosophic wondrousness and its 
theocratic majesty. To paint the fecund 
purple of that mighty morn, Homer of 
the future, arise! If all lands were 
spiritual monarchies, acknowledging 
the ruler as alike temporal and spi- 
ritual head, a central spiritual monarchy 
would be both natural and sublime. 
But a central spiritual monarchy, when 
all lands are purely temporal mo- 
narchies, is anomalous and absurd; 
and this it is which makes the Papacy 
objectionable. It is an exceptional 
theocracy. It is an attempt at a central 
spiritual monarchy in the midst of tem- 
poral monarchies. It is a misplaced 
orientalism, with the further disad- 
vantage of being from its elective cha- 
racter a modified revival of the old 
Roman Republic, which was untheo- 
cratic in the degree that it was so pre- 
dominantly aristocratic. An aristo- 
cracy, when it is the leading element 
in the constitution of a country and in 
the government of a nation, is more 
the idolator of physical force than any 
other political agency, and more inca- 
pable therefore than any other of the 
instinct for the mystic splendours of 
a spiritual supremacy. ‘Toward each 
other monarchy and democracy are 
drawn by a spontaneous love; they 
are the divided halves of the theo- 
cracy, and the theosopher is their pro- 
phet. It is common, at present, to con- 
fess the growth of the democracy, but 
to curse it as a wickedness or deplore 
it as a woe. Some great swelling 
words also are uttered about the ex- 
cellence of order, the horrors of anar- 
chy, and the madness and cruelty of 
mobs. Most unprofitable lamentings! 
Most silly declamation! Transform 
the democracy if you are afraid of it. 
Either recognising the distinction be- 
tween philosophy and religion, between 
absolute reason and absolute faith, 
bring education to bear as a living 
force on the mass of the people, by di- 
vorcing it from dogmatic mechanism ; 
or, if you can be kindled by the 
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grandeur of the theocratic vision, put 
forth your bravest, most poetic energy 
in exalting the Government of England 
into a spiritual monarchy. The one 
is the occidental, the other the oriental 
mode of solving the democratic pro- 
blem. But the blunder is immense 
when attempting the solution of bor- 
rowing nothing from the West but its 
prosaic aridity, and nothing from 
the East but its despotic compression. 

The real union of the East and the 
West will yet prove the salvation of 
the world. This has been the domi- 
nant thought of Europe’s greatest mo- 
dern men. Napoleon dared to put 
the thought into action—dared at a 
premature hour, and by means too 
exclusively material. His attempt, 
however, was valuable for showing 
that it is not by theories, by theolo- 
gies, by philosophies alone that the 
East and the West can be merged 
into a fecund unity, but that some 
grand political enterprise must join 
itself to some grand religious idea. 
We necd a Mahomet of Christendom,— 


we need another and a more colossal 
crusade than all that have preceded it. 
Through every path, through every 
channel, the commerce, the science of 
Europe is vanquishing the East. The 
growth of new and mighty empires in 
the Pacific, where everything is Euro- 
pean but the soil and the sun, throws 
Asia still more into the grasp of our 
Western genius. But believe not that 
the whole thing is to end with trade, 
and emigration, and wider markets for 
Manchester goods and Birmingham 
wares. An epic cannot finish with a 
sum in arithmetic. There is here a 
divinest design of Providence. Aus- 
tralian gold is but the symbol and the 
herald of a golden age for oriental 
nations, which, absorbing the pith of 
European life, will pay the debt, as 
they have ever paid such debts, with 
religious miracles and mysteries. Then 
will philosophy and religion, reason 
and faith, at last be one, and the whole 
globe be transfigured lustrously and 
with purple glory into a theocracy. 
Francis Harwetu. 
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THOROUGHLY successful author- 
ship—a renown grounded on the best 
possible treatment of matters in them- 
selves worthy of our interest—is in- 
deed a very glorious and gratifying 
thing. We recognise no triumph more 
satisfactory, more likely to fill the mind 
of man or woman with thankfulness for 
having been born into this world at 
all, than the consciousness of having so 
written, so well and upon such themes, 
as that times present and times to 
come will look upon the writer with 
intense gratitude. 

But the words “successful author- 
ship ” have a lower as well as a higher 
meaning. He is successful after a 
fashion who smartly and dexterously 
touches the folly of the day as it flies, 
who has done a spirited thing or two, 
has translated a book in a most perfect 
manner, or written sensible critical arti- 
clesin areview. The artist may, in all 
these cases, have fully accomplished 
his end. Meantime there may have 
been one near him working on and on 


for half a life—a man of many thoughts 
and studious habits—who is incapable 
to the last of making full proclamation 
of himself, but whose mental history, 
if it could be read, would place him in 
arank far above that of the readier 
writer. The power of seizing promptly 
some just and true leading idea and 
giving it the needful treatment is what 
the world, no doubt, wants; but also 
the world has need of the refinements, 
the scrupulosities, the fastidiousness of 
those who accomplish but little them- 
selves perhaps, yet exercise a very 
powerful influence among their con- 
temporaries : men whose disciples do 
what the master could not accomplish, 
entering thus into the labours of higher 
minds than their own. How often 
may we say that these thoughtful men, 
so sparing of display, were the first to 
infuse a noble and fruitful idea into 
our minds; how have their profoundly 
just remarks sunk into our spirits and 
been the germs of our most precious 
thoughts! Volumes on the silent or 
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but half-accomplished authorship of down at last merely into the careful 
such men as these might be written. worker out of isolated thoughts. 
The record of their conscientious daily Among these various papers 4 memo- 
lives among their books and in their randum, written in his 70th year, pre- 
families, where they worked incessantly sented itself. “ If I die (says he) leav- 
to make their thoughts more clearand ing behind me scattered thoughts on 
their words more exactly representa- important subjects, I charge those into 
tive of their thoughts, never fails to fill whose hands they may fall, in the 
us with admiration and respect. name of humanity, to suppress nothing 
In the interesting volumes which merely because it is foreign to received 
have recently been published by M. ideas. During my life, I have loved 
St. Beuve, entitled, “ Causeries du nothing but truth; I believe I have 
Lundi,” to which we have before re- been enabled on many great questions 
ferred, there is a brief clever notice to discern it; wong one of those 
of a Frenchman whose quiet literary sayings, which 1 have thrown out in 
career has brought forcibly to our haste—” and here the MS. breaks off. 
minds the sentiments we have just ex- Now they who had been privileged 
pressed. M. Joubert, the author of to know M. Joubert intimately, and 
some beautiful Thoughts and many who had often had recourse to the 
charming Letters, was aman who,dur- rich treasury of his mind, were well 
ing the course of a long life, chiefly aware of the existence of these valu- 
past during the last century, was able fragments—and their firstimpulse, 
known to the best spirits of his time after his death in 1824, was to inquire 
as one richly endowed by nature, and what had become of them, and when 
furnished with acquired stores of the their publication might be looked for. 
most various kind. His power ofready Chateaubriand, de Fontanes, Bonald, 
execution, however, was not commen- Molé, and many more, asked this 
surate with his inner and outer re- question, however, long in vain. M. 
sources. The business of J. Joubert’s Joubert had left a son, into whose 
life was one of preparation for what, hands all the papers had fallen: but 
aftex all, was never accomplished. He this son was either unable or un- 
was ever heaping together thoughts willing to comply with the wishes of 
upon numerous questions, social and other members of his family, nor was 
literary. His accumulation of this kind _ it till after Ais death, in 1838, that M. 
of material was great—and, after his Paul Raynal, who had married Jou- 
death, more than two hundred of those _ bert’s niece, was allowed to see them. 
“ small books,” in which he had de- Then they were placed in the hands of 
lighted to record his thoughts “on great Chateaubriand, and a selection made 
subjects,” were found—besides almost and printed in a single volume : though 
innumerable stray papers crowded still its contents were only read in 
with reflections on books, on questions, salons, or lent from hand to hand, and 
deeper or lighter, concerning matters — transmitted in fragments to the journals 
of taste, or morals, or religion. In of the day. 
early life he had doubtless been, in Dissatisfied with this sort of half 
anticipation, an author. An infirmity publicity, M. Paul Raynal prepared a 
of mind, well understood by himself, new edition, adding to the Thoughts a 
and not hidden from his friends,* had memoir and also many letters, which 
defeated that purpose, and settled him proved to be even more beautiful 


* Elsewhere in one of his highly interesting letters addressed to M. Molé, he speaks 
of his difficulty of accomplishment in terms which show how fully aware he was of that 
infirmity of his mind which forbade him to aspire to the heights of authorship. “There 
are,’’ says he, ‘‘ defects from which we can draw no other benefit than that of making 
a virtue out of them, by patience and submission to their presence. Apparently, mine 
will never permit me to be highly useful to myself or others, and I shall die full of fine 
projects and beautiful purposes which will end in nothing. The pleasure my talents 
may have afforded here and there, during my life, will be the sole recompense or con- 
solation I am destined to have for all the pains I have taken to cultivate them. As 
God pleases! That is my customary word and cure for all such evils. It restores one 
to courage and peace.’’ ; 
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and worthy of preservation than the 
Thoughts. But here again, by a re- 
markable fatality, death interposed. 
M. Paul Raynal died before the work 
was printed, and the final issue of it 
to the public was only made in 1850, 
under the auspices of Joubert’s brother, 
an aged man of eighty. 

It is to be regretted that the Memoir 
which, so far as it goes, is beautifully 
written, is not more specific with re- 
ference especially to the later years of 
Joubert’s life, to the more public part 
of it, and to the manner of his retire- 
ment from his educational oflice. 

A few words as to the principal facts 
of his career we will give as briefly as 
we can. 

Joseph Joubert was born at Mon- 
tignac, a small town in Perigord, in 
May, 1754,—a year, by-the-by, to be 
remarked on, en passant, as also that 
of the birth of two distinguished con- 
temporaries, Joseph de Maistre and 
the Vicomte de Bonald. Joseph Jou- 
bert was the eldest of seven children 
of the village doctor of Montignac. 
His early education, if not neglected, 
was probably confined and deficient ; 
and when, at the age of fourteen, he 
was sent to Toulouse to study the law 
as an immediate preparation for bu- 
siness, his sense of these deficiencies led 
him to take the step of entering him- 
self as a sort of pupil-teacher, if we 
may use such a term, to the “ Péres 
de la Doctrine Chrétienne,” who were 
then charged with the instruction of 
the College of Toulouse, having suc- 
ceeded the Jesuits in this vocation. 
These Fathers were learned and skilled 
men, and gained much respect and 
affection from their pupils. It was 
a very improving position, unques- 
tionably : without any irrevocable en- 
gagements, the young disciple might 
both receive and communicate know- 
ledge. He taught his class in the 
morning, and took his own lessons in 
the evening. ‘The kind of collegiate 
teaching to which he was thus inured 
left durable impressions on Joubert’s 
mind, and fixed those strong predilec- 
tions which he always entertained for 
the old classical school. Ideas, too, of 
order, unquestioning submission to 
authority and reverence for age, de- 
rived from his own educational career, 
are evidently at the root of many of 
the remarks which he addressed to M. 
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de Fontanes, when, years afterwards, 
his services were given to the Ministry 
of Public Instruction. 

At Toulouse he remained eight 
years, and then returned home for 
two more. The year 1778 saw him 
for the first time at Paris, a young 
man of twenty-four. Here he found, 
and was welcomed by, Marmontel, 
La Harpe, d’Alembert, and Diderot. 
Later in life he speaks with some re- 
gret of this association, but no evil 
fruit appears in anything he has left. 
In fact, he appears to have been almost 
unnaturally averse to politics. While 
his countrymen were fighting their 
hard and cruel battle, he was reading 
ancient history, and studying classical 
authors. In his ideas of the true 
ground of a national reformation he 
would have probably exactly coincided 
with Niebuhr; pure morals and just 
sentiments being essential requisites 
with both. 

We have not, however, any detailed 
account of his employments during the 
years passed in Paris. He must have 
witnessed many of its stormy scenes, and 
known many who bore part in them; 
but he quitted the metropolis in 1790, 
in consequence of an unsolicited, ap- 
pointment to the oflice of magistrate 
in his native town., The memory of his 
fidelity as a magistrate is still preserved 
in Montignac ; but the service was one, 
not of pleasure but of sad constraint, 
and when, at the expiration of his term 
of two years, his townsmen wanted to 
re-elect him to the magistracy, he 
decidedly declined the honour. Per- 
haps the rapid rise of the worst part 
of the revolutionary tempest might 
have the effect of indisposing him still 
more to any prominent position. 

In 1793 he married a young lady of 
Villeneuve le Roi, a little town in 
Burgundy, and in that place spent 
many of his after years, living with the 
family of his wife. The happiness of 
the union was great, but there was 
one trial. An only son, the sole fruit 
of it, early showed discouraging symp- 
toms, and he seems to have grown up, 
in spite of every care, with a character 
both of feebleness and obstinacy, with 
much moral perversity, and without the 
corrective of any very amiable qualities. 

Meantime the reign of terror was 
established, and Joubert’s sympathies 
with some of its victims were called 
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forth. Not far from Villeneuve was 
the chateau Passy, in which resided 
M. le Comte de Montmorin, well known 
as one of the unfortunate Louis the 
Sixteenth’s most faithful servants, and 
as having held the post of Minister of 
Foreign “Affairs after Necker. With 
him was Madame de Beaumont, his 
eldest daughter, who had been of con- 
siderable assistance to her father, in 
the course of his endeavours to ne- 
gociate with Mirabeau, and had copied 
the letters in order that his handwriting 
might not appear. More than once 
had M. Montmorin been summoned 
before the revolutionary tribunal; but, 
though always maintaining his respect 
ful adherence to the King, she had been 
able to clear himself from the accu- 
sation of assisting in the flight to 
Varennes, of which he indeed knew 
nothing. After the tenth of August, 
1792, he was again in danger, and con- 
cealed himself; but was discovered, 
and perished on the scaffold. A part 
of his family, and that of M. Serilly, 
yet remained in privacy at the chateau 
Passy ; but the bloodhounds were upon 
the track, and all, excepting a few 
children and Madame de Beaumont, 
were denounced and seized. To her 
death would have been more welcome 
than life; she had implored leave to 
share her father’s fate, but in vain. 
M. Joubert, roused to compassion, went 
to Passy to offer aid and solace, and, 
for the remaining eight years of her 
life, out of his own immediate family, 
this bereaved lady became one of 
the first interests of his existence. 
When, after a time, the restoration of 
order allowed the scattered exiles to 
unite again in Paris, there ensued a 
period, “short but very interesting, in 
which the survivors of many families 
enjoyed at last, once more, some calm 
and refreshing intercourse. Softened 
by past suffering and the loss of com- 
mon friends ; the libertinism of speech 
and thought checked by the sad rea- 
lities of the dreadful scenes through 
which they had passed ; thankful even 
for tyranny, because it brought order ; 
and speaking and writing under that 
slight degree of repression which kept 
down the. buoyancy of the French tem- 
perament,—that was the time, surely, 
when its most amiable elements were 
predominant. The tender fidelity of 
friends had been maile manifest ; cala- 
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mities which had unnerved some and 
brought into being others whose phy- 
sical and mental peculiarities probably 
arose out of the influences of the reign 
of terror, gave scope to kindly for- 
bearance. 

At this time it was that in Madame 
de Beaumont’s salon were assembled 
all whom M. Joubert specially valued. 
There were to be found his friends 
Fontanes, Bonald, Molé, the Chateau- 
briands, Feletz, Chénedolle, de Mussy, 
Madame de Ventimille, de Duras, and 
more; but the hostess herself was the 
charm and bond of the whole. “ Peace- 
ful society!’ says M. Joubert, long 
after,—“ where disuniting pretensions 
never came—where talent and good- 
humour met together—where praise 
was freely given to what was praise- 
wor thy—where only the beautiful and 
the good were our subjects. Peaceful 
society ! ! whose scattered members 
never can unite again without speaking 
to themselves of her who was the con- 
necting tie that bound them together!” 

Alas! “ their greatest loss,” as has 
been said, “was indeed their first!” 
Madame de Beaumont died at Rome 
in May 1804, We refer our readers 
to the account of her last hours, given 
in the Memoirs of Chateaubriand. 
(Brussels edition, vol. iv.) 

To this lady many of Joubert’s most 
beautiful letters are addressed. His 
anxiety to “minister to a mind dis- 
eased,” his deep sympathy in her sor- 
rows, his watchful care of her health, 
are more remarkable than his use of 
what might, we should have supposed, 
have suggested itself as the best, in- 
deed the only, means of combating 
her despair. This is the more to be 
observed as there is good evidence of 
his own personal religious convictions. 
However it be, it remains a fact that, 
in a correspondence mainly undertaken 
for the consolation of a sorrowing 
spirit, there should scarcely be one 
distinct reference to the Appointer of 
our lot. He notices some of the lite- 
rary enterprises of the day in these 
familiar letters, and, through Madame 
de Beaumont, addresses some very 
wise and well-founded counsels to M. 
Chateaubriand on his projected work 
on the Genius of Christianity. How per- 
fectly Joubert understood the author 
and his kind of power is, we think, 
well shown throughout, and especially 
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in his advice, not to attempt the part 
of a reasoner or profound historian, 
but to content himself with winning 
hearts to the moral and devotional 
part of Christianity. 

The difficulty of our day (he says) is to 
restore to men the desire of re-entering 
our churches. Let M. Chateaubriand give 
up the notion of overwhelming men with 
a host of learned authorities, which they 
have ceased to appreciate; let him only 
make use of such means as are the growth 
of his own mind and of surrounding cir- 
cumstances—he is made for that kind of 
work. ‘* Dites lui de remplir son sort, et 
d’agir selon son instinct. Qu’il file la 
soie de son sein; qu’il petrisse son pro- 
pre miel: qu’il chante son propre ramage, 
-—il a son arbre, sa ruche, et son trou: 
qu’a-t-il besoin d’appeler 14 tant de ces 
sources étrangeres?’’—p. 295, vol. ii. 


We are left much in the dark as to 
the political sentiments of Joubert. 
Mainly we believe them to have been 
conservative, but we find that, in 
common with Bonald, Joseph de Mais- 
tre, and several of that old severe 
school, he felt the superiority of Bona- 
parte above his compeers, and wished 
him success. 

He is an admirable inter-king (he writes 
in 1800). He is no parvenu—he is in his 
proper place—I love him; without him 
one could feel no enthusiasm for anything 
that lives and is in power. . . . Iam 
always wishing him all virtues, resources, 
light, and perfections, which are wanting 
perhaps, or which he has not had time to 
obtain. . . . His career has silenced 
reason, and awakened imagination. The 
faculty of admiration has once more been 
revived in France, and gladdened this sor- 
rowful world. . . . May he be more 
and more worthy of it! may he long re- 
main master! He is so now, no doubt, 
and he knows how to be so. We have 
great need of him. But he is young—he 
is mortal; and I infinitely despise his as- 
sociates.’’—Correspondence, vol. ii. 76. 

It does not appear however that, 
genuine as was his admiration for the 
First Consul, Joubert approached him 
any nearer. If he had no call to testify 
his indignation at crime, like Chateau- 
briand, neither did he flatter like Fon- 
tanes; but he felt no scruples about 
accepting oflice when, some years 
afterwards, that same Fontanes, to 
whom he was early and deeply at- 
tached, requested him, in the name of 
the Emperor, to take part in the mi- 
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nistry of Public Instruction. As Grand 
Master of the new-modelled University 
of Paris, M. de Fontanes had, of course, 
the power of recommendation, his first 
exercise of it being in favour of M. de 
Bonald, the second of M. Beausset, 
and the third of M. Joubert. “1 
attach,” said he to the Emperor, “ the 
greatest value to the aid of the last 
person whom I have named. M. Jou- 
bert has been my friend for thirty 
years; my confident, and associate. 
His heart and intellect are of the 
highest order.” 

It is, we think, impossible to read 
the letters addressed by Joubert to his 
chef during their period of association 
without feeling that the Grand Master 
was right in his estimate. As a coun- 
sellor on education Joubert had not 
all the enlargement of view which ab- 
stractedly could be desired. He would 
not have carried out, under other cir- 
cumstances, a large and generous na- 
tional plan. He was timid, distrusted 
the people, and, having a morbid dread 
of political changes, would have advo- 
cated, in every case, a strong exercise 
of authority. Yet, living and acting 
as he did for those already under a 
despotic sway, he did what he could to 
render the yoke useful and bearable. 
It was a diflicult part. Coming to the 
office at the ripe age of 55, and unac- 
customed to actual business, he threw 
himself into it heartily. He not only 
gave good advice as to the formation 
of schools and plans of study, but in- 
terposed with great quickness and 
sagacity when he saw that the Grand 
Master’s appointments were injudi- 
cious, or accompanied with a want of 
consideration to masters and profess- 
ors. He was deeply grieved at any- 
thing like parsimonious proceedings 
towards‘these hardly-worked men, and 
the playful indignation with which he 
writes to the Grand Master repeatedly 
on these occasions, reminds us of some 
of the most spirited letters of Charles 
Lamb. 

Ah! Mons" le Grand Maitre! (he writes 
in one of these clever, off-hand epistles,) 
in the name of Heaven and of yourself, 
govern us paternally, nobly, and loyally, 
justly and royally; and, to say it all in a 
word which you can well understand, go- 
vern poetically ! 

And then he pleads for more liberal 
dealings towards professors, that their 
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expenses in their journeys should be 
paid. He contrasts the luxurious pro- 
vision made for the personal accom- 
modation of easy people like himself, 
with the hardships of the educational 
drudges, and in individual cases points 
out the cruelty of transferring a man 
of delicate health from the South of 
France to the North, &c. 

As far, in short, as our materials 
for forming a judgment carry us, we 
should look on this part, brief as it 
was, of Joubert’s career, as worthy of 
the highest respect. In another point 
of view we also admire him. Keenl 
as he felt the evils of his time, his 
mind was not closed against new ideas, 
and he saw the peculiar difficulties of 
men brought up in such a period of 


fluctuation and -uprooting. “It is 
much harder,” he said, “to be a 
modern than an ancient.” “ Let us 


strive,” he says again, “ to possess the 
merits of our time, if we cannot escape 
its defects; assailed by its evils, let us 
prize its compensations.” There is no 
disdain of present teachings. “We 
ought always to keep some open space 
in our minds for the opinions of others. 
It is really unbearable to talk with 
men who have no unappropriated 
place in their brain,—let us have more 
hospitable hearts and minds.” 

The period during which the mind 
of Joubert was thus actively engaged 
in public service was of course but 
short. With the fall of the Empire 
came the re-modelling of the uni- 
versity and the dispersion of the Grand 
Master and his men. No account of 
these events is given in the memoir, 
an omission which we regret, for, 
amid the innumerable histories of the 
Empire and the Restoration, we know 
not where to look for a complete 
history of education in France since 
the commencement of the present 
century. 

As to M. Joubert himself, he re- 
turned to his habitual quietude, his 
** Pensées, Maximes,” and small books. 
Henceforth there is little to tell. Ha- 
bitually an invalid, often a sufferer, he 
was, says his biographer, generally 
cheerful and patient. 

He seems to have received every 
visitation of disease in an humble and 
even grateful spirit, as a short note in 
his diary testifies. A severe illness 
having interrupted his entries for 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XX XVIII. 
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some days, in the blank space were 
inserted these words,— 

Ma grande et bonne maladie ! 

Deo Gratias ! 

The last of his entries in his journal 
seems an apt epitome of the objects of 
his pursuit through life,— 

Le vrai, le beau, le juste, le saint ! 


And now as to the fragmentary trea- 
sures left behind.—The “ Thoughts, Es- 
says, and Maxims” are arranged by M. 
A. Joubert, or rather, we conclude, by 
M. Paul Raynal, under twenty-four 
divisions. They comprise thoughts on 
religious and moral questions, and mat- 
ters of taste and criticism. ‘They are 
of various and unequal merit, some- 
times being too subtle and elaborate 
for easy comprehension, but often, nay 
mostly, ingenious, just, and full of calm 
sense and delicate feeling. As a critic 
of literature we know few writers who 
display more intimate acquaintance 
with the highest principles by which 
our judgments can be guided, and that 
* serious urbanity ” of which he speaks 
as the true characteristic of the aca- 
demic style never deserts him. How 
beautifully he characterises the writings 
of ancient philosophers! ‘Take, for 
example, the fine thoughts on Plato 
and Aristotle (vol. ii. pp. 152, 153, 
154), of which we would willingly 
translate the whole, but must content 
ourselves with one remark only,— 

Plato may teach us nothing directly, but 
he prepares and disposes us to learn and 
know everything. Reading him, we hardly 
know why, increases our susceptibility 
for distinguishing and admitting every 
noble truth that can present itself. Like 
mountain air he stimulates the organs, and 
gives a relish for wholesome food. Vol. ii. 
p. 154. 

Again :—Plato may be vanishing away 
in space, but one sees the flapping of his 
wings ; one hears their rustling sound. 

Open where we may, how just are 
mostly his thoughts on social ques- 
tions! take one at random —he is 
speaking of order and chance, of good 
and evil. 

Good should be done by means, ways, 
and ends that are good. A good obtained 
through wrong is an altered, poisoned good, 
which will produce the evil whose germ 
we have deposited therein. . . . Perhaps, 
by a just arrangement of Providence, crimes 
multiply the evils they were meant to re- 
medy. Perhaps, ot oe not been 
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killed by a blow and a conspiracy, which 
at first sight appears praiseworthy, Clau- 
dius would not have reigned, nor Nero, 
nor Domitian, nor Commodus, nor Helio- 
gabulus. Caligula, after his crimes, would 
have lived out his life, died in his bed, and 
the succession of Roman emperors would 
have taken another and a happier course. 
Perhaps that which is evil, or defiled with 
evil, never does produce any thing but evil. 
God reserves punishments to be inflicted 
in his time. We are charged with well- 
doing, that only is our province. 

Again, culled in the same chance 
manner, take a saying or two on truth. 

One of the most useful of sciences is to 
know how we have been deceived, and one 
of the most delightful of discoveries to find 
out where we have been wrong. To be 
capable of being undeceived, what a high 
praise, what a fine quality! 

They who never retract, must love them- 
selves more than truth. Vol. i. pp. 106-7. 
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We hardly can agree with M. St. 
Beuve that there are too many of these 
thoughts. No one, we presume, would 
read such collections of brief maxims 
continuously ; but Joubert’s are so rich 
and so full of suggestion that they may 
be opened anywhere with interest. 
The letters, however, are still better ; 
they are sometimes graceful, while they 
are sound and weighty when treating 
on matters of moment debated between 
himself and his correspondents. Those 
to M. Molé are particularly excellent. 
To conclude, we place the volumes, 
acquaintance with which we are always 
delighted to renew, on our shelves 
once more. “Il est de livres ow l'on 
respire un air exquis:” so Joubert said 
and felt with regard to the works of 
others—so we feel and say of His. 
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THE TOPOGRAPHY OF ANCIENT NEWCASTLE.* 
By G. Boucuier Ricuarpson, F.S.A. Newc, 


THE commanding and highly defensible 
position upon which the town of Newcastle 
is placed, must necessarily have recom- 
mended itself to the notice of the very 
earliest colonizers of this quarter of the 
island. The ground on which it stands 
rising abruptly to the height of about 100 
feet from the bed of the river, is cut into 
three very remarkable tongues of land by 
four natural valleys, all permeated by 


streams which disembogue in the Tyne. 
The easternmost and largest of these 
tongues of land, is that formed by the 
Ouseburn and Pandon Dean; the smallest 
by that stream and the Lortburn; and the 
westernmost, whereon stands the Castle, 
by the Lortburn and Skinnerburn. To 
those persons who would, in our day, look 
for traces of either the Lortburn or Pandon 
Dean, very few would reward their search. 





* Read at the Newcastle Meeting of the Archeological Institute of Great Britain, 


August 31, 1852. 




















The Side, at Newcastle, 1800. 


Never, surely, has a physical difficulty in 
the site of a great town been better con- 
quered. Few would imagine, in traversing 
the level area of the New Market, the ele- 
gant thoroughfares of Market and Grey- 
streets, the busy pavements of Dean-street, 
the Side, and Sandhill, that far below the 
feet there still flows a rapid stream, which 
once upon a time ornamented the gardens 
of the Franciscan Friars, was crossed by 
two ancient stone bridges, and, at the foot 
of the present Dean-street and Painter 
Heugh, formed a junction with the swell- 
ing waters of the Tyne, which floated up 
thither the barges of merchandise for the 
merchants who dwelt on the higher grounds; 
for, at the early day to which I allude, there 
were no houses or shops on the Side, the 
Sandhill, the Close, or the Quayside. The 
river flowed up to the bases of the hills on 
the tops of which the town then stood, 
and a large arm of the river was formerly 
to be seen where now the towering glories 
of Elizabeth’s and James’s days still rear 
their many-storied fronts, their projecting 
floors, and their long rows of casemented 
windows. The Sandhill, so named from 
a hill of sand being thrown up there by 
the tide, was at high water completely 
surrounded. At other times it was a place 
of public recreation for the inhabitants. 
But for the bridge, and probably a few 
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rude structures for the purposes of com- 
merce, all this was a naked waste; the 
whole shore indeed, along the site of the 
present Closeand Quayside,a sedgy strand. 
Having their wharfs at the head of the 
creek on the Lortburn, the inhabitants 
would do tolerably well without landing- 
places on the shores of the river. Such a 
state of things, however, must have been 
found incompatible with the increasing 
trade of the town; by the days of the Ed- 
wards at least, quays had been built, and 
a defensive wall drawn along the princi- 
pal, for in 1339 it is recorded that by a 
sudden inundation of the Tyne, the water 
surmounted and bore down a piece of the 
wall, six perches in length, near the Wall- 
Knoll, whereby many houses were de- 
stroyed, and 167 men and women, includ- 
ing priests, were drowned. The unlading 
of goods on the margin of the river, would 
soon suggest to the merchants the pro- 
priety of erecting their dwellings and 
warehouses close to their wharfs, so they 
procured the casting of ballast behind the 
quays to the base of the hills, and around 
the Sandhill and Side, to the depth of 
fifteen feet or so, and by this means raised 
for themselves a shore not liable to be 
overflown by the tide as formerly. 

It was upon the most western and bold- 
est of the three eminences to which I have 
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already referred that Hadrian erected the 
station of Pons Alii. It was the second 
camp upon his great barrier wall, which 
extended from the Tyne to the Solway. 
Though we have no grounds for supposing 
that the area of the station here would be 
larger than the generality of those on the 
line of this stupendous work, there is every 
reason to infer that a suburban population, 
very much greater than that attached to any 
other of the camps, would take shelter be- 
neath its walls, and stud the green slopes 
with residences and gardens—with tem- 
ples, and places of public amusement and 
resort. We may conclude that eighteen 
centuries ago a population was there to be 
found, wise enough to take advantage of 
the facilities which a noble river afforded 
them for the purposes of trade and com- 
merce, and to congregate in more than 
ordinary numbers for that purpose. It is 
manifest that the requirements of the large 
body of troops in garrison all along the 
line of the wall would require a very large 
supply of provisions ;.and though we can- 
not doubt that agriculture was to some 
extent practised by the soldiery, and that 
every opportunity was at hand for the 
capture of beasts of the chase, yet it is 
capable of certain proof that their wine 
was imported, that their earthenware was 
not made in this country, that their or- 
naments of all sorts, and, in fact, every- 
thing besides the simplest products of the 
soil ased and to be used by the various 
garrisons, must have been brought into 
the Tyne in ships; while, at the same 
time, as we discover them to have worked 
lead and silver mines, and, to all appear- 
ance, raised some quantities of the more 
precious metal, it seems equally certain 
that the Tyne—the station of Pons A‘lii 
—must have exported the product. The 
precise site of the Roman camp here has 
long exercised antiquarian ingenuity and 
patience ; but though it seems certain that 
it occupied the site of the present castle, and 
possibly comprised the ground upon which 
stands the church of St. Nicholas, all en- 
deavours have utterly failed in ascertain- 
ing, with anything like certainty, its precise 
position and contents. Though masonry 
of undoubted Roman workmanship, altars, 
wells, pottery, coins, and other relics of 
that mighty people, render it indisputable 
that we are upon the right locality, it can- 
not be a source of wonder that a site which 
has undergone the vicissitudes attendant 
upon the continuous residence of a large 
and busy population, should present any 
very distinct traces of its primal condition, 
when viewed through the dim and length- 
ened vista of eighteen centuries. It is 
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rather to be wondered at, that considering 
the change which each successive genera- 
tion has worked upon the original features 
of the place, so many secrets of the past 
should have been revealed to us as have 
from time to time been exhumed. 

Horsley, in endeavouring to plot down 
the site of the camp, drew it in such a 
situation that, though his lines included as 
fine a rolling slope as Roman could desire, 
it was yet completely out of sight of the 
river and of command of the bridge. Pro- 
viding his square was correct, these de- 
ficiences could no doubt have been com- 
pensated by the erection of additional 
works on the brink of the hill; but Hodg- 
son, and I may add myself, conceive that 
the present castle was included within its 
walls, and that the Norman enceinte, or at 
least such part of it as occupied the brow 
of the hill, had been erected on the remains 
of the south-east corner of the station. 
Those, however, who contend that the 
Romans obstinately stuck to a rule when 
an advantage was to be gained by making 
an exception, will not approve of this view; 
and I must admit that the line proposed 
forms anything but a square. A few weeks 
ago a wall six feet in width, and possessing 
all the characteristics of the walls of the 
other stations on the line, was discovered 
running at right angles across the east end 
of Collingwood-street. Should this be 
taken for the eastern wall of the camp, the 
great wall itself must have come up to the 
north cheek of the gateway of that side of 
the camp, and recommenced in a similar 
way on the western rampart. The appa- 
rently conflicting accounts of the great 
wall having been discovered in front of the 
Assembly Rooms in Westgate-street, and 
also in the gardens behind St. John’s 
church, which so closely adjoins, seem to 
be reconciled by supposing the latter ma- 
sonry to have been a portion of the northern 
rampart of the camp, and the former the 
great wall itself, about to ascend Arthur’s 
Hill on its western route. 

We have all heard with great interest 
and satisfaction the ingenious, and I may 
say conclusive manner * in which Mr. 
Hodgson Hinde has succeeded in identify- 
ing that portion of Newcastle called Pandon 
with the Ad Murum of Bede; but in doing 
this, and endeavouring to prove the anti- 
quity of that place to be greater than that 
of her now more powerful sister, he pre- 
sumes, as Bede does not mention a commu- 
nity residing at the station of Pons Alii, 
that after the departure of the Romans it 
had ceased to be occupied by a settled 
population. It is true that Bede does not 
notice the site in question, but this might 


* See our last Number, p. 390. 
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arise from his not needing to do so. It 
was no part of Bede’s purpose to write the 
topography of the district, and, as his point 
was ecclesiastical history, he confined his 
remarks to events of that class. Further- 
more, if, as Mr. Hinde also successfully 
shows, Gateshead means the head of the 
gate or street which, by the Pons Alii, 
was conveyed over the Tyne fo the wall, 
beyond which it did not go, we have at 
once the definition of Ad Murum, and to 
all appearance an indication of its site— 
the station and suburbs of Pons ALlii, of 
which Pandon, only a few hundred yards 
to the east of the Roman bridge, may very 
well be considered a part ; though it is very 
possible that, lying as it did in the bed of 
a deep ravine, and separated from the sta- 
tion by the intervention of an elevated 
ridge of considerable height and width, 
Pandon may have had a sort of independent 
existence from the parts lying further west. 
That Ad Murum, then, seems to apply at 
least as well to the station as to Pandon, 
seems tolerably certain. Mr. Hodgsou 
Hinde, having ignored the existence of 
Newcastle at the period in question, ap- 
plies a salve to the wounded sensibilities 
of its modern sons in these words :— 
** Viewing both villas as component parts 
of a united community, we have reasonable 
grounds for assigning to them a continuous 
existence from the reign of Hadrian to the 
present day.’’ In the absence of any real 
proof to the contrary, however, we may 
well doubt that at the departure cf the 
Romans the large body of people which 
must have established themselves in and 
about Pons 2lii would dissolve away into 
thin air. An occupation of some hundreds 
of years must have produced a mixed com- 
munity of Roman, British, and Teutonic 
origin, whose interests would be best con- 
sulted by remaining where they were, and 
continuing to inhabit a place which, at the 
same time that it afforded them protection, 
had become endeared to them through 
ties of blood, affection, and lengthened 
residence. 

Should it then be conceded that “ where 
we find a modern city occupying the site 
of an ancient one it is more than probable 
that it has had an uninterrupted existence,” 
it follows that the municipal independence 
of the boroughs of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries ‘‘was not, as it has become a 
sort of maxim in law to believe, a boon 
granted from the crown by the Norman 
monarchs, but a right arising out of unin- 
terrupted possession from a period of re- 
mote antiquity.’”” Mr. Thomas Wright, 
M.A. who expresses these opinions, look- 
ing at the striking resemblance between 
the Roman municipal institutions and those 
of Britain, concludes thence not only that 
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the municipal forms and conditions of cities 
were derived from the former Roman occu- 
pants, and that they underwent no change 
upon the transfer of the English crown to 
a Norman line of sovereigns, but that 
municipal charters ‘‘ are rather to be con- 
sidered as a proof of the antiquity than the 
novelty of the privileges they grant.’’ 

It seems not an unfavourable idea that 
when certain old thoroughfares fall in 
well with the presumed, in many cases 
well-ascertained, line of Roman wall 
throughout the town, they may indicate 
the route of the attendant military way, 
and thus corroborate other evidence. For 
when a road has once heen established it 
is natural to preserve it—houses built on 
its margin decay, and are replaced by 
others on the same site, the spot having 
become what may be termed private pro- 
perty—while that of the public, the road 
itself, would be infringed upon, and the 
attempt resisted, should any one venture 
to build into or across it. Thus is such a 
road perpetuated. It is with this view 
that I would indicate several of the old 
thoroughfares as being the persistent re- 
presentatives of the military way. At the 
very outset, the present Stepney-bank, a 
road from time immemorial leading from 
the brink of the Ouseburn to the summit 
of the hill, stands precisely in the line of 
the ascertained course of the wall, while 
the till lately vacant ground north of the 
Keelmen’s Hospital doubtless once might 
have yielded traces to the diligent ob- 
server of the same stony passage. Grey, 
indeed, in his Chorographia, written in 
1649, alludes to a road leading thence all 
the way to Wallsend—a valuable testi- 
mony in favour of this view. Entering 
the crowded locality of the Wall Knoll the 
road appears to be at once indicated by the 
narrow street specially so called, winding 
easily round from the southern to the 
eastern side of that eminence, while the 
wall itself takes a more direct but in- 
creasedly precipitous course down to the 
open area called the Stockbridge. Ima- 
gine for a moment the Roman soldiers 
traversing their via, what course more 
likely than the line of the present Silver 
Street full in their face, while the wall, 
seeking to attain as rapidly as possible a 
more northerly position so as to form at 
no great distance a junction with the 
station, leaves the road by a small circuit 
to regain its defensive companion at the 
street known by the name of the Low 
Bridge. Thence by a single arch was the 
passage of the Lortburn effected. St. 
Nicholas churchyard has always been a 
thoroughfare, and Denton Chare (before 
the formation of Collingwood Street the 
only passage westward) appears to be the 
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obvious continuation of the route. Thence 
the thoroughfare of West-gate Street and 
West-gate Hill conveys directly to the 
spot, where to this day portions of the 
Roman military way are yet distinctly 
traceable. Doubtless the Roman road 
from the west of Northumberland re- 
mained in full force for centuries after it 
was abandoned by those who originally 
formed it. We cannot doubt that it was 
by this road that the judges of assize 
traversed their way from Newcastle to 
their judicial labours to Carlisle. A pas- 
sage in the biography of the Lord Keeper 
North, in 1676, implies this; while the 
same important functionaries are in 1279 
still more distinctly shown to have used 
** Carel Street, the main thoroughfare in 
old times between Newcastle and Car- 
lisle.’”” The three Norwich military officers 
who visited the North in 1634, left on 
their westward route by the Westgate, 
‘‘with the pretty murmuring musicke of 
the Tyne, which kept them from straying 
on their left, as the Picts’-wall did on 
their right.’””, We met, coutinues one of 
their party, ‘‘ with some dangerous wayes 
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and passages, one more especially, for it 
was rocky and steepy, so was it narrow 
and intricate, winding every step, and ex- 
pecting our nags to fall upon us; a place 
this was as dangerous to us and others, 
that way land-travellers, as the gulfe is 
terrible to seamen.’’ The writer proceeds 
to state that on leaving Hexham, they 
‘*happily lighted on a guide, who by 
chance was bound for those intricate 
wayes ; with him we mounted for Car- 
lisle, still along by the Picts’-wall.’”’ The 
localities here pointed out render it un- 
likely that any other than the old military 
way could be meant. Doubtless, Roger 
de Thornton, the opulent burgess of New- 
castle, used the military way, when in his 
youthful progress towards the scenes of 
his future greatness. 


In at the Westgate came Thornton in, 
With a happen hapt in a lamb’s skin. 


In pious remembrance of the road which 
had led him thither, and the portal which 
had given him admission, he re-built, or 
more probably added, an outwork to the 
old gate. 
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Thus we have every reason to conclude 
that the Roman military way is still pre- 
served through the town, and thence that 
the streets indicating it form the oldest 
thoroughfare in Newcastle. It is also 
more than probab!e that the town in its 
earliest form would be built along the 
sides of the road, much after the manner 
of the long street-like villages scattered all 
over the country. This view seems the 
more certain, from the circumstance that 
the greater number of the churches and 
monastic institutions are found to lie on 
either side of the route. Commencing 
from the east, we have St. Anne’s chapel, 


the hospital on the Wall Knoll, the monas- 
tery of St. Augustine, in the Manor 
Chare, the church of All Saints, and those 
of St. Nicholas and St. John. Besides 
these, there were at least two almshouses 
—one in the Stock-bridge and the other 
in St. Nicholas’ churchyard, adjoining the 
bridge which carried the way over into 
Pandon. There was also adjoining the 
south side of the way the hospital of St. 
Mary the Virgin, in Westgate. It is a 
usual circumstance throughout the coun- 
ties of Northumberland and Durham to 
find old buildings bearing the name of 
Spitals, standing on the line of the ancient 
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roads. These it is quite certain were hos- 
pitals for the reception and refreshment of 
wayfarers at a time when there were no 
inns for their accommodation. Hence, it 
appears reasonable, that while the churches 
mentioned were erected on the way-side 
in order to afford an opportunity and sug- 
gest the propriety to the wayfarer as well 
as the inhabitant of spiritual exercises 
therein; the monastic institutions and 
almshouses (which were probably origi- 
nally hospitals) were intended for the 
restoration of bodily vigour by the aid of 
food and sleep. Indeed it is distinctly 
stated in the charter of foundation of the 
Hospital of the Virgin in temp. Hen IL., 
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that besides other purposes, it was de- 
signed for the entertainment of the indi- 
gent clergy and such pilgrims as were 
passing that way. In the certificate drawn 
up in 1546, it is described as having been 
founded ‘* to lodge all poor and waifaring 
people being destitute of lodging, and to 
bury such as fortuned ther to dye.’’ As 
the hospital was popularly designated the 
West Spital, so was that of the Trinity 
on the Wall Knoll termed the East Spital ; 
which was no doubt devoted to similar 
purposes, as by the charter of 1360 three 
beds were always to be kept for accidental 
guests. 

Pilgrim Street, another of these very old 





Pilgrim-stree! Gate, Newcastle : removed in 1802. 


thoroughfares mentioned under its pre- 
sent name so early as 1292, and leading 
northward to the Norman Shrine of Our 
Lady at Jesmond, had such another 
caravanserai in it for the accommodation 
of the great bodies of pilgrims who made 
frequent visits to the locality mentioned. 
In the same street was the house of the 
Franciscans, where the devotees not only 
feasted their eyes with divers sacred relics, 
but partook of personal refreshment. The 
fraternity of the Blessed Trinity on the 
Quayside, erected for jointly religious and 
secular purposes, had a guest-chamber, 
and not only relieved their own seafaring 
brethren, but offered an asylum for others, 
wayfarers and strangers, who might have 
been wrecked upon the coasts. This opu- 
lent and excellent body were frequently 
relieving large bodies of foreign seamen 


who had suffered this misfortune. During 
the times of pestilence, the brethren gave 
admission to the plague-stricken, with 
meat and drink, such medical attendance 
as then existed, and, if the issue was 
mortal, burial at the hands of their chap- 
lain. Such was the use also to which the 
alms-bouses and hospitals were put in these 
dread seasons; and the hospital of the 
Magdalen, placed without the town, after 
having for centuries been devoted to the 
reception of lepers, was upon the disap- 
pearance of that fearful disease used as an 
hospital for those smitten with the plague. 

Besides these conventual houses already 
incidentally mentioned were those of the 
Dominicans, Carmelites, Nuns of St. Bar- 
tholomew, and of the Hospitallers of St. 
John, the chapel of which still exists among 
the crowded chares of the Quay-side. 
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The great Bridge over the Tyne, clad 
with dwellings and furnished like that of 
London with three gate-towers, had at 
its northern or Newcastle end a chapel dedi- 
cated to St. Thomas of Canterbury, whose 
custos collected the alms of the wayfarers 
for the support of the important structure 
to which it was attached. Hard by was 
the hospital of St. Katharine; and, in the 
Close, the town residence of the Percies, 
to which on the northern progress of 
Margaret, daughter of Henry VII., on her 
way to her marriage with James of Scot- 
land, a magnificent banquet was given by 
its then owner. The Close a'so contained 
the residences of many other persons of 
distinction. 

The site of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, ori- 
ginally selected for the advantages it pre- 
sented as a place of defence, is not less 
favoured by nature for an effective surface 
drainage. The general health of the in- 
habitants who now crowd the busy spot 
is always, to a certain extent, secured by 
the fine rolling descent towards the Tyne, 
and a southern exposure. The four ra- 
vines which intersect at great depth the 
site are so many huge sewers in them- 
selves; while the smaller rills, or water- 
courses, with which the place is so well sup- 
plied, aid materially in relieving the gene- 
ral surface from superabundant moisture. 
Whoever was originally concerned in laying 
out the course of the streets in Newcastle 
must have been governed by sanitary views; 
for in several instances we find the lines of 
the greater old thoroughfares occupying the 
summit of the ridges formed by two of the 
larger ravines, so that drainage right and 
left might be secured from the backs of 
the houses. A remarkable example of 
this exists in the case of Pilgrim Street, 
the west side of which drains into the 
Lortburn, and the east into the Arick- 
burn, which, though at this day covered 
over, is yet the boundary of the various 
properties in that direction. Another ex- 
ample occurs in the fact of the west side 
of Newgate Street and Bigg Market drain- 
ing into a nameless stream, crossing the 
present Clayton Street West. 

Though few if any of these water- 
courses now run open to the day, with the 
exception of Pandon Dean and portions 
of the Skinner and Lort burns, the direc- 
tion they have taken can in all cases be 
detected from the gradual fal! of the ground 
towards the proper bed of the stream on 
both its sides, as if in the lapse of time a 
repetition of rain floods had washed away 
the soil right and left of the water-course 
itself. This may readily be observed in 
Newgate Street, where the Lortburn 
passes the southern extremity of Saint 
Andrew’s church-yard, crosses the street, 
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and flows eastward. It is also very ob- 
servable in Erick Street (so named after 
the stream), and in the case of the Skinner- 
burn, where it forms the dip between 
Derwent Place and Westmorland Street, 
in the vicinity of the cattle market; in- 
deed the market itself is held on the whole 
of the eastern slope of the burn, while its 
western bank is still indicated by the rise 
of the ground at the backs of the houses 
in Marlborough Crescent and the roadway 
of Churchill Street. Insignificant as these 
little streams may appear, there is some- 
thing interesting in the reflection that for 
ages they were the only sewerage the 
town possessed, and that they have had a 
persistent existence through seven centu- 
ries and more, though running through 
densely- built localities. 

Four and thirty years after the Con- 
quest, Robert Curthose, returning from an 
expedition against Malcolm of Scotland, 
wintered within the remains of the Roman 
camp of Pons lii, and occupied his men 
in raising a castle within the area of its 
ruined walls. This building, which was 
probably of a rude but effective construc- 
tion, was called the Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
in opposition to the old Roman castle or 
chester of Pons &lii, which was unques- 
tionably the most appropriate Latin name 
for the place up to the Norman era. That 
this original castle of Robert was not of 
great magnitude or strength, may appear 
from the great ease with which Rufus 
took it from the partizans of the rebellious 
Mowbray, and from the circumstance that 
Florence, Simeon, and Hoveden, describe 
it as “ municiumcula,”’ a little fort, whilst 
Tynemouth is spoken of as a castle. It 
has been customary to suppose that the 
existing keep was the structure then 
erected ; but a writer in the “ Archeolo- 
gical Journal,’’ in pointing out the contra- 
diction which such a view receives from 
the architectural details of the building, 
supposes the present castle to have been 
erected during the twelfth century on the 
site of the fort of Curthose. The details 
of the chapel, he observes, belonging to 
the latest period of the Norman style, 
seem to mark the date of the completion 
of the building as subsequent to 1180; and 
it is satisfactory to find that this diagnosis, 
as we may call it, is very nearly correct. 
The pipe rolls, which shew that very ex- 
tensive works at the castle of Newcastle, 
occupied in their execution the period 
between 1168 and 1180, and cost up- 
wards of 900/. of the money of that day, 
leave no doubt upon our minds that they 
refer to the costs of the second Norman 
castle of Newcastle. Outer works of great 
magnitude were added by subsequent 
monarchs ; but as the subject has already 
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Sandgate, Newcastle: removed in 1798. 


been so ably treated by Mr. Bruce, I shall 
not pursue it further here, but conclude 
by drawing your attention to the Wall 
which surrounded the town during the 
Edwards and their successors. 

There can be little doubt that, though 
during the reigns of Rufus and John we 
have mention, apparently very definite, 
of town walls, they must rather be con- 
sidered as indicative of boundary dikes 
than as defensible stone structures. It is 
unlikely, indeed, if so late as the reign of 
John the works of the castle were not com- 
plete, that money had been expended upon 
the formation of barriers of magnitude for 
the town, which I conceive must have de- 
pended upon the protection of the fortress 
till the days of the Edwards, when the 
chain of defences of which we have yet 
magnificent remains were drawn around 
the town. I am the more justified in ap- 
plying to them so sounding a phrase, from 
the surprise and gratification which they 
have excited among many of you to whose 
notice I have had the honour of introducing 


their remains, and more especially from the * 


remarkable commendation bestowed upon 
them by Leland, who must have seen them 
in their prime, and was every way capable 
of forming an opinion of them. The words 
of Leland are—‘‘ The strength and mag- 
nificens of the waulling of this towne, far 
passith all the waulles of the cities of Eng- 
land, and of most of the townes of Europe.” 


Gent. Maa. Von. XXXVIII. 


Lithgow, the covenanter, in his account of 
the preparations for the defence of the 
town in 1644, speaks of the walls in the 
highest terms. ‘‘ The walles here of New- 
castle,’’ says he, ‘‘ are a greate deale 
stronger than those of Yorke, and not 
unlyke to the walles of Avineon, but es- 
pecially of Jerusalem. Being all three 
decored about the battlements with little 
quadrangled turrets; the advantage resting 
onely on Newcastle, in regard of seventeen 
dungeon towres fixt about the walles (and 
they wonderful strong), which the other 
two have not.’”” And Grey, writing 1649, 
remarks—“ This towne, famous, being a 
bulwark against the Scots; all the power 
of Scotland could never win it since the 
walls were built; but of late being assisted 
by the English, was stormed, our churches 
and houses defaced, the ornaments of both 
plundered and carried away, the crowne of 
our heads is fallen, woe now unto us for we 
have sinned.”’ 

After these high but by no means un- 
deserved encomia, it becomes necessary I 
should afford you a somewhat minuter de- 
scription of the barrier. The whole extent 
of the walls has been computed at two 
miles and about one-eighth, their thick- 
ness placed at eight feet, and their height 
in many parts exceeded twenty feet to the 
top of the battlements ; so that with the 
addition of fifteen feet for the depth of the 
moat, a formidable barrier of thirty-five or 
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White Friar Tower. 


forty feet has been opposed to the enemy. 
The towers would of course present a still 
greater elevation. The portion of the wall 
accessible from the east side of South-street 
is one of the best examples remaining of 
the original height of the wall. On the 
exterior, the walls possessed a moulded 
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base, which when the line descended a hill 
was made to move in grades ; an arrange- 
ment which may conveniently be observed 
on the exterior face of the wall accessible 
from Bath-lane. Besides seven massive 
gates of first-class character, the wall was 
furnished with seventeen circular bastions 
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Austin Tower (removed). - 
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Interior of Lower Chamber of Neville Tower. 


of great strength and effective construc- 
tion; these were placed within bow- 
shot of each other, and thus possessed 
an entire command: of the intervening 
curtains. Between these, for the most 
part, were two guerites, or square watch- 
towers, placed upon the wall itself, and 
provided with machicolated parapets, 
through which missiles could be showered 
on the heads of the enemy. These were 
also provided each with an ceillet, opening 
from the passage beneath the platform. 
On the coping-stone of the centre merlon 
of the breast-work of each of these garrets 
was the figure in stone of an armed warrior, 
shewn only to the Ienees, to convey an im- 
pression to the enemy of the watchfulness 
of the garrison, or perhaps only designed 
as an elegant ornament or termination to 
the turret. Not one of these figures re- 
mains in its original position, but two 
have been found within an hundred yards 
of each other during the works for the 
Central Railway station. The first (that 
now on the castle staircase) was used as a 
walling stone at some subsequent repair, 
and the other buried in the soil at the ex- 
terior root of the wall, having been thrown 
off the garret into the moat beneath, and 
then gradually covered up. Our authority 
for the precise position of these figures 
rests on the MS. History of Newcastle, 
quoted by Bourne as the Milbank MS. The 
real writer wasa Newcastle worthy who lived 
during the reigns of all the Stuart kings, 
and chronicled many local matters which 
now prove highly valuable. His words 


are :—“ Between every one of these [round] 
towers there were, for the most part, two 
watch towers made square, with the effigies 
of men cut in stone upon the tops of them, 
as though they were watching, and they 
were called garrets which had square holes 
over the walls to throw stones down.” 

Six of the bastions were each possessed 
of two obtusely arched apartments, with 
bold ribs. These chambers had also three 
cruciform ceillets each, so formed that the 
archer could discharge his arrows with full 
effect to the very bottom of the ditch and 
base of the wall, while at the same time 
he could readily elude inimical shafts. 
Access to the first of these vaults was had 
from the ground, and to the second by a 
winding stair leading out of the first, 
thongh in many cases they were provided 
with stairs leading at once from the mili- 
tary way on the inside of the curtain to 
the upper chamber. 

Nine other of these bastions had but one 
apartment, but that of larger size than the 
others, upon the ribbing of which rested 
the platform, which in these cases was 
always gained from the curtain wall, and 
not by an internal stair. A good example 
of this arrangement may be viewed in 
Pink Tower, in Clayton-street, and also at 
Herber Tower, near the Fever Hospital. 
These nine bastions were provided with a 
series of corbellings projecting from the 
upper portion of the structure. That these 
once had borne some sort of defensive 
gallery, could not, I thought, be doubted ; 
but in what manner I had not been able 
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The Pink Tower. 


to determine. Had the gallery, which 
must have been formed of wood, been 
thrown simply from corbel to corbel, it 
would have interfered with the use of the 
embrasures of the tower, without affording 
any sufficient compensating advantage. 
Mr. Albert Way and I, however, paid a 
visit to Pink Tower, one of the nine bear- 
ing these corbels. He suggested that they 
might have supported a defensive gallery, 
such as I had conceived probable, but car- 
ried aloft, over the breast-work of the tower, 
by means of vertical struts, set on the 
extremities of these corbels, thus enabling 
two sets of soldiers to be engaged at once 
in defending the tower. On ascending 
the platform, in order to satisfy ourselves 
as to whether there were upon the corbels 
any traces of such an arrangement, we 
were rewarded by finding the much weather- 
worn, but withal sufficiently distinct, 
traces of the socket in which we presume 
the strut has rested. The elevation thus 
gained would not only entirely preserve 
the defensiveness of the parapet of the 
tower, but would seem to have been devised 
as a compensating means of defence for 
those towers which had but one chamber, 
and consequently less altitude. It is 
further worthy of remark, that the towers 
with one chamber, and the arrangements 


for the wooden gallery, are all placed in 
successive order, and on the north-western 
quarter of the fortification. 

The accompanying sketch of Pink Tower 
has been prepared to exhibit the presumed 
arrangement of these wooden stages. The 
tower yet exists precisely as represented, 
with the exception, of course, of the stage 
and a few of the upper courses of masonry; 
but, as the base of each of the five ceillets 
of the parapet remains, the restoration 
has been a matter of ease and certainty. 
The present height of the tower is 27 feet 
6 inches ; its original height probably 314 
feet, with the stage 40 feet. The adioin- 
ing curtain is 22 feet, the original height.* 

By the consultation of modern works of 
reference no definite idea is conveyed of 
the word ‘‘ barbican,’”’ but Mr. Planché, 
who has referred to this subject in articles 
on Anthony Bastard of Burgundy (who 
bore for his badge a device called a ‘‘ bar- 
bacane ’’) is of opinion that this has been 
a contrivance formed of wood and fixed 
about fortifications for the discharge of 
missiles, &c. He gives a figure of a move- 
able wooden tower for archers, wherein are 
drawn shutters for the embrasures evi- 
dently for the purposes I have suggested 
below. Possibly all such wooden works 
were called barbicans in the Middle Ages. 





* In the ground-plan the circular area represents the platform of the tower, which 
was ascended by the steps on either side from the pathway of the curtain wall. 


The 


admeasurements are,—from the exterior edge of wall to wall, 24 feet 6 inc. ; and 


within the tower, across the dotted line, 21 feet. 


the wall was five feet. 


The projection of the corbels from 


These memorials of Pink Tower will be viewed with increased interest, from the cir- 


cumstance that it is now in course of demolition. 
masonry, the work presents considerable difficulty to the destroyer. 


As is usually the case with ancient 
The walls have 


been grouted with liquid lime, and stoutly resist the action of crow-bar and pick. 
+ Gentleman’s Magazine for March, 1839, p. 248, and Archzeologia of the Society 
of Antiquaries of London, vol. XX VII. p. 424. 











Curtain 


White Friar Tower and Corner Tower, 
from their peculiar positions on the wall, 
were somewhat different in form to those 
already classified, the former, however, 
consisting of two apartments, differed only 
in its form, which was circular, for being 
placed on the brow of a hill overhanging 
the Close, its embrasures were required to 
command a greater range than the others 
which sprung from the face of the curtain 
wall, The latter, Corner Tower, in order 
to suit avery peculiar angle of the wall 
overhanging the town of Pandon, was 
formed, as it were, by placing two of the 

«Watch towers at right angles with each 
other. 

The merlons and embrasures of the 
parapet running along the curtains, rose 
in stages, to meet the superior elevation of 
the bastions and guerites so as to protect 
the stairs which led to the summits of each. 
In most cases the merlons immediately 
adjoining the towers have been pierced 
with cruciform loops. 

From traces yet remaining near Pink 
Tower, it is evident that the embrasures 
have been provided with wooden shutters, 
swinging as it were from coping to coping, 
and capable of being lifted up for the 
discharge of missiles from the walls, and 
immediately closed so as to act as a shield 
from the arrows of the assailants. 

The platform of the curtain in many 
parts, if not all, appears to have overhung 
the inner face of the wall, and to have 
been supported by a series of corbelling, 
much after the manner in which theguerites 
are made to project on the inner side of 
the wall. An excellent specimen of this 
arrangement may yet be observed in St. 
Andrew’s church-yard, and, until lately, in 
that part of the wall which skirted the 
Earl’s Inn, in the Close. Considerable 
additional breadth was thereby gained to 
the platform, so as to compensate for the 
loss of room by the parapet. 

Besides the great gates which, from 











their various character and size, cannot be 
described collectively, the wall was per- 
forated at different points by many smaller 
ports, commonly called posterns. The 
chief characteristics of at least two of the 
great gates were the possession of a main 
tower several stories in height, and an 
outwork, which I think it probable has 
in each case been additional to the larger 
and original structure. 

All round on the inner face of the wall 
there was left a passage for the conveyance 
of the troops and military stores. As this 
was of very high importance, it was strictly 
preserved, and to this day is an uninter- 
rupted footpath around the town. 

The moat or ditch was of the uniform 
width of twenty-two yards, and fifteen feet 
deep. It everywhere surrounded the town 
except where the nature of the ground 
precluded it. It is now for the most part 
filled up. 

For the defence of these walls the bur- 
gesses were under a well-organised mili- 
tary training. The town was divided into 
as many wards as there were gates and 
towers ; these were twenty-four in num- 
ber. The aldermen had these wards under 
their general superintendence, and each 
tower had two constables. The very 
curious muster of the fencible inhabitants 
taken in 1539, which I have edited in the 
Archeologia Eliana, conveys many valua- 
ble particulars as to the system then and 
formerly pursued. 

Although nations, not so blessed as the 
English isles, still think it expedient to 
fortify and garrison their towns, here the 
remains of old ramparts and ditches are 
viewed by the present generation as matters 
of curiosity; and, so long as true-bred 
British tars continue to man our wooden 
walls, except for the security of her 
arsenals and the convenience of her fleets, 
England will never more need a fortified 
town. The din of battle within her coast 
has for ever been superseded by the more 
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welcome bustle and buzz of commerce; 
the refined enjoyments of civilisation and 
domestic happiness have permanently esta- 
blished their ascendancy throughout the 
land; and we may congratulate ourselves 
that the burgesses of Newcastle will 
never more be called by drum and fife to 
defend its walls. 





Note.—The reading of Mr. Richard- 
son’s paper was illustrated by several 
sketches by himself, and especially by a 
large and beautiful drawing prepared by 


Correspondence of Sylvanus Urban. 
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Mr. John Storey, a talented artist of New- 
castle, and draughtsman to the Society of 
Antiquaries there. Mr. Storey had in the 
purely antiquarian portion of his labours 
been materially aided by the lecturer’s 
sketches and researches; without such ma- 
terial in fact the drawing could not have 
been executed. We understand it is pro- 
posed that the Antiquaries of Newcastle 
should secure Mr. Storey’s picture for their 
apartments in the castle, an arrangement 
which we hope will be effected. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


The neighbours of Sir Isaac Newton—The Discovery of Concealed Lands, temp. William III.—Religious 
Opinions of Spinoza—The late Mr. Camden Neild. 


Tue Neicusours or Sir Isaac Newron. 


Mr. Unsan,—Next in interest to per- 
sonal notice of a distinguished man is the 
place of his birth or sojourn. It has ever 
been so. 


* The great Emathian conqueror did spare 
The house of Pindarus.” 


Ravenna competes with Rome and 
Florence, for that the bones of ‘* Dante 
the Fiorentine ’’ rest there after his strange 
and troubled life. A patriotic effort has 
recently been miade to defend and preserve 
the house where the wonder Shakspere 
first lay ‘‘mewling and puking in his 
nurse’s arms ?’’ And France has remem- 
bered, to the honour of Marlborough, that 
he spared the lands of Fenelon. So it has 
been and is with the birthplace of Newton, 
than which no spot in England is more sa- 
cred. If Iam able to go somewhat further 
than you have seen,and to introduce you to 
a circle of no mean character, of persons 
who breathed the same atmosphere, and 
who are to some extent identified with him 
as neighbours and friends, I hope my addi- 
tions will also meet a cordial acceptance, 
and that you will be gratified by an ac- 
quaintance with the parties. The press 
has this power and privilege,—it brings the 
world, distant and present, living and hav- 
ing ceased to live, as it were, face to face, 
and none but the unworthy fear it. 

The circle of which Woolsthorp is the 
centre is half way between London and 
York. Its healthy air and picturesque 
appearance in the earliest periods fixed 
attention. At Ponton, some four miles 
distant, towards Grantham, the Romans, 
who well knew how to select, stationed 
themselves, as is proved by the discovery 
of coins and other tokens of settlement. 
The monastic orders were equally good 


judges ; and on the western bank of the 
Witham river, half a mile from its source, 
which is at Witham town, and for some 
miles, a slender mill-stream in breadth, 
there was a preceptory of those knightly 
monks the Templars. It can be shewn 
that many settlers came from Lancashire 
and parts of Cheshire and Derbyshire, 
generally juniors of families of name, to 
take up their abode in those parts of Lin-« 
colnshire. On the suppression of the 
Templars the Hospitallers succeeded them 
at Witham. Some time after the general 
confiscation by Henry VIII. “the lands 
called Great Temple, in South Witham,’’ 
were granted, 5 Eliz. to Stephen Haiford ; 
from him the site and building as it stood, 
with its adjacent grounds, passed (I con- 
clude by purchase) to Thomas, the son of 
“ William Wimberley, of South Witham, 
temp. Hen. VII. who came out of Lanca- 
shire.’ (MS. Harleian 1174, fol. 50, and 
Heralds’ College.) It remained in the 
family until 1761 or thereabouts, when it 
became, with the mansion, the post-house, 
and other lands, the possession of Lord 
William Manners, younger brother of the 
Duke of Rutland, from whom it has de- 
scended to the present Earl of Dysart, 
who resides a short distance off at Buck- 
minster. 

There wasin this circle in the 16th, 17th, 
and part of the 18th centuries, a choice 
cluster of families, ‘‘ gentle” and truly 
worthy of the name—tbe Armyns of Os- 
godby, the Conyes of Basingthorpe, the 
Harringtons of Exton, afterwards enno- 
bled, and of South Witham ; the Sherards 
of Stapleford, also ennobled, and the She- 
rards of Lobthorpe ; the Burys of Ashwell 
and Wissendine; the Cholmeleys of Burton 
and Easton; the Turnors of Stoke Roch- 
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ford, now owners of Woolsthorp ; the Ellis’s 
of Ponton; the De Lignes and Gregorys 
of Harlaxton ; and the Welbys of Denton. 
The fine mansions of Grimsthorp, Irnham, 
Stapleford, Belton, and Syston, a little 
beyond, and the magnificent castle of 
Belvoir, outskirted their possessions, and 
made the picture every way complete. 

The Armyns of Osgodby were of high 
antiquity. They date as far back as the 
time of Henry the Third, and by marriage 
with the heiress of St. Medard had that 
addition to their name. At ‘the Parlea- 
ment holden at Lincolne in the quindene 
of St. Hillery, in the 9 yeare of Ed. II. 
(1316,) William de Areminne, Clerke of 
the Chauncery, was speciallie deputed by 
the Kinge to drawe this Rowle of Parlea- 
ment.”” (MS. Harleian.) In the 18th year 
of the same reign William Ayermyn was 
Bishop of Norwich, Lord Keeper and Lord 
Treasurer. William Armin, of Osgodby, 
married Katherine, the daughter of Sir 
John Thimelby, of Irnham, knight, who 
was then possessed of the manor of Wools- 
thorpe ; he was contemporary with John 
Newton and his son Richard Newton (the 
latter was “servant to Master Armin,’’) 
and also with Christopher Wimberley, 
who married Elizabeth Armin his daugh- 
ter (first wife) (Wimberley pedigree, 
Heralds’ College); he died in 1558. 

Not less distinguished at that period 
was the family of the Conyes of Basing- 
thorpe, of which Westby is a hamlet. It 
was of French extraction. Robert Conin 
(afterwards Anglicised,) came to England 
with Isabella, daughter of King Philip of 
France, who was married to Edward II. 
at Boulogne, and crowned with him at 
Westminster Feb. 24,1308. The Conyes 
settled early in South Lincolnshire, and 
formed excellent alliances; their landed 
possessions at the period I treat of were 
very wide, as is shewn by various post 
mortem inquisitions. A curious and in- 
teresting document relating to this family 
was read, in January 1792, by Edmund 
Turnor, esq. (of the family which I have 
already named) to the Society of Anti- 
quaries, and published in the Archzologia. 
It gives an account of the property and 
expenses of Thomas Conye, the son of 
Richard Conye, who succeeded his father 
in 1545: like him he was a merchant of 
the staple of Calais, and he was also a 
merchant adventurer of England. It is 
called his household book, and stretches 
over a period of no less than fifty-four years. 
It tends, as Mr. Turnor suggests, to as- 
certain the proportions of various dis- 
bursements at that period, and to shew 
what was a suitable provision for the fami- 
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lies of persons in his station. He married 
Alice, the second daughter of Sir Thomas 
Legh, knight, alderman of London, and 
ancestor to Francis Leigh Earl of Chi- 
chester and Lord Leigh of Stoneleigh. 

He was in 1558 taken prisoner at Calais, 
and conveyed under durance to Boulogne, 
whence he was ransomed after two months 
at the price of 374/. In 1573 he was 
sheriff of Rutlandshire, and wore on the 
nomination his chain of gold, weighing 
32 ounces, which was given him by his 
wife. Of the house of the Conyes at Ba- 
singthorpe the north wing only is now 
standing, but in good preservation and 
worthy of notice; it has been converted 
into a farm-house, and is called, not by 
the name of its ancient possessor, but 
“the great house that Mr. Gibson lives 
at.”’ 1 noticed the cognisance, a demi 
coney holding a pansy flower, carved on 
the building, and also the date of its 
erection, 1568. 

Basingthorpe, Westby, and Bitchfield, 
are only a few closes apart. The initials 
T. W. for Thomas Wimberley, and the 
date, 1588, are on the parsonage at 
Bitchfield, now also a farm-house; the 
rectory was in the family, by lease from 
the Bishop of Lincoln, until the 23d 
Charles II. (1671,) when it passed to Sir 
Thomas Clarges, who acquired large pro- 
perty in the neighbourhood. Whether it 
went by assignment or by what other 
means I am unable to say. 

Of the Ellis’s of Ponton, Anthony Ellis 
was also a merchant of the staple of 
Calais. An anecdote has come down of 
his having sent his wife a cask labelled 
‘¢ Calais sand,’’ which the careful dame, 
not divining its intended use, stowed away 
in the cellar, and kept there until he re- 
turned to Ponton; it contained all his 
movable wealth. He devoted a portion 
of it to the re-construction of the church, 
which ‘‘ has a very large fair tower steeple, 
strong and very well layd;” it is admired 
for its proportion and elegance. The 
Ellis arms and motto, 


Thynke and Chanke God of all, 


are carved in various parts of it; it was 
completed in 1519. Anthony Ellis lies on 
the north side of the chancel. 

Ponton at an earlier period belonged to 
the Harringtons, who came out of Lan- 
cashire ; a wide-spread and famous race of 
men. Those of Exton, Witham, and 
Leicestershire, were from the Harringtons 
of Aldingham in the former county. In 
the Troughton Petition to which I referred 
in my last communication,* Sir John Har- 
rington of Exton is graphically described. 





* See September Magazine, p. 272. 
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* Sir John Haryngton and Mr. Fitz- 
wyll’ms came to vs,’’ says Troughton, 
“and I dyd my dewtye towards hyme, and 
he dyd bede me wellcom; askynge from 
whence I came ; he demaunded what newes, 
and I tolde hyme that the Quenes Maiestie 
was proclamed at Bery. And sodenly he 
loked upe into the elyment and sayd, God 
saue her grace!’’ Sir John invited him 
into the house, ‘‘ rejoysyng very myche, 
aboughte ij of the clocke. He callyd for 
bere and wyne (wiche was seldome sene 
at that tyme of the daye that he wold 
drynke betwixte meales). And inthe pre- 
sence of Mr. Fytzwill’ms and others sir 
John Haryngton toke the bolle of wyne, 
and said he wolde drynke to the godly 
newes that I had broughte to hyme, and 
I dyd plege hyme reuerently. After our 
drynkyng he was very mery, and sodenly 
went into his parlor and broughte furthe 
a statute boke and layde hit awpen uppon 
the borde that every man myghte rede hit.’ 
He noted the statute in favour of Queen 
Mary, ‘‘ and so poynting to hit with hys* 
finger sayd never a word but departed 
into his parlor again, and Mr. Fitzwill’ms 
followed hyme.’’—It is difficult to break 
off from this curious narrative, but I must 
be chary of your space; I may just beg 
excuse for setting down a wish of Trough- 
ton’s, “that (if it were his pleasure) hir 
grace might have a progresse into the 
northe and drynke at Wymberles hous :’’ 
and a note appended to it, ‘‘ Wymberles 
hous standith by the church yarde, and 
Southwitham is the highe waye to Yorke.”’ 

King James the First stopped at Sir 
John Harrington’s house at Burley-on-the 
Hill on his first journey into England in 
1603. He was, at the coronation, made 
Lord Harrington of Exton, and again 
visited by the King at Burley in 1621. 

Very worthy of note is a family I now 
proceed to speak of, —the Sherards of Lob- 
thorpe, anciently Lopingthorpe; and I 
name them especially because it is com- 
mon fame that Sir Isaac Newton was a wel- 
come visitor at their mansion whenever he 
came to his native home, which was when- 
ever his leisure allowed him. They were 
juniors of the family of which the Earls of 
Harborough are chief, originally from 
Cheshire, that ‘‘seed-plot of English 
gentry.”’ The first Robert Sherard in 1402 
acquired Stapleford, which is in Leicester- 
shire, but immediate to the district under 
notice, by marriage with Agnes daughter of 
Lawrence Hawberk. The family after- 
wards acquired Lobthorpe, and it became 
the seat of the junior branch. The She- 
rards have been distinguished for en- 
couragement of intellect and for every 
good quality. 

Their alliances were with Harrington of 
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Witham, Digby of Stoke Dry, Brownlow 
of Belton, and later with the Earl of Exe- 
ter, Lord Guilford, the Duke of Ancaster, 
and with Methuen, and Sidney :—they were 
not only so distinguished, but the regard 
for talent was eminently conspicuous in 
them during Sir Isaac Newton’s period: 
the three brothers Sherard, Sir John, Sir 
Richard, and Sir Brownlow, who all en- 
joyed the baronetcy, have not only the 
meed of monumental praise (their epitaphs 
in North Witham church are singularly 
expressive), but record and tradition have 
handed down their merits. Sir Brownlow 
was an early member of the Society in- 
stituted in 1736 for the Encouragement of 
Learning. I have already said that Sir 
Isaac was an unfailing visitor at Lobthorpe 
at certain seasons. The Stamford Mer- 
cury (the oldest country paper) of Sept. 
18, 1840, noticing a fire at Drapers, of 
Lobthorpe, says, “ In former days, it was 
the manor-house of the Sherards, and 
where Sir Isaac Newton passed many 
years of his boyhood;’’ and, I repeat, much 
of the leisure of hismanhood. I before gave 
proof of the intimacy between him and 
William Wimberley ; the latter named 
his son Sherard after Sherard of Lob- 
thorpe, his godfather. 

The ladies Sherard, of Stapleford and 
Lobthorpe, deserve remembrance for their 
excellent qualities of mind and heart. 
“The Lady Abigail Sherard,” says Mr. 
Nichols, in his History of Leicester- 
shire, “ was distinguished for uncommon 
abilities and unbounded benevolence:” 
‘the annals of the Great Rebellion bear 
witness to her loyalty; she was fined 500/. 
Nov. 19, 1645, for what was named de- 
linquency.”’ Thais was six months after 
Naseby, and in all probability her fault 
was succouring the unfortunates of that 
and later days. ‘‘ She was a lady of great 
taste, and a collector of antiquities ; in 
compliment to her, particular pains were 
taken, in 1633, to illustrate the fine pedi- 
gree of the Sherards and their matches 
(which gave them eight-and-twenty quarter- 
ings); with drawings of their monuments, 
arms, and portraits, in windows, deeds, 
&c. This is now in possession of Lord 
Harborough, and was exhibited to the 
Society of Antiquaries of London in 
1735, by Samuel Lethieullier, esq.’’ It 
has been said that at a later period Rich- 
ardson, who had a great reputation in the 
literary fashionable world, drew bis cha- 
racter of Pamela from one of the ladies of 
Lobthorpe Hall. 

As the name of Newton originated these 
notices, so wherever matter occurs I shall 
be excused for blending any branch of 
that family with my theme. It isa some- 
what singular coincidence that during the 
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Civil War, and on ‘‘ the 26th of March, 
1643,” as recorded in Dugdale’s Diary, 
“Troopes went from Newarke towards 
Welbeck and fetcht 5000/.* from Mrs. 
Newton of Gunwarby.” This Mrs. Newton 
was the widow of Thomas Newton of 
Gunwarby (Gonerby by Grantham), of 
the junior branch of the Westby Newtons, 
whose will, from which I have extracts, is 
dated Dec. 1639, and who was buried there 
April 23, 1640. She was the mother of 
John Newton of Hador, afterwards Sir 
John Newton, of Baris Court, Gloucester- 
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shire, Bart. to whom Sir Isaac, in a letter 
without date, writes, concluding thus, “my 
most humble service to my Lady Newton 
and cousins.” 

To give only a very brief account of the 
distinguished persons and families of this 
neighbourhood occupies considerable space, 
I find that I have reached the full extent 
of a letter, and so break off, purposing, 
with your indulgence, to resume the sub- 
ject in another number. 

Yours, &c. 
WiviraM CLark WIMBERLEY. 


Tue Discovery or CONCEALED LANDS, TEMP. WILLIAM III. 


Mr. Ursan,—In the article on “ Con- 
cealors,’’ inserted in your Magazine for 
August, your correspondent T. E. T. has 
carried down his notices on the subject to 
the statute enacted in 21 Jac. I. ‘‘ Against 
Concealors, and all pretences of Conceal- 
ments whatsoever.”’ It might be sup- 
posed that the practice of disturbing titles 
to property by this process was entirely 
suppressed by that enactment; but such 
appears not to have been permanently the 
case. 

Several grants of “derelicted, concealed, 
and waste lands,’’ occur on the Patent 
Rolls shortly after the restoration of 
Charles the Second, of which the dowager 
Countess of Peterborough was one of the 
largest recipients. 

At a still later period, in the reign of 
William the Third, there still existed, it 
would seem, some spirit of speculation in 
the same direction. I have been favoured 
by Mr. Robert Cole, F.S.A. with the fol- 
lowing transcript from a very singular 
document preserved in his valuable col- 
lection of manuscripts. It purports to be 
an indenture between the parties men- 
tioned; and as it is written on a sixpenny 
stamp, and duly signed and sealed, it ap- 
pears to have been actually executed. 
Without such corroborative evidence one 
might have set it down as the visionary 
project of some person not more wise than 
he was honest. 


Articles of Agreement, indented, made, 
and agreed, on this eleventh day of 
December, in the sixth yeare of the 
raigoe of our Soveraigne Lord and 
Lady William and Mary, by the Grace 
of God of England, Scotland, France, 
and Ireland, King and Queene, De- 
fenders of the Faith, &c. Annoque 
Domini 1694, Betweene Edmund 
Phillipps, of Fetter-lane, London, 
esquire, of the one part, and the ho- 


nourable Sir Francis Compton, of 
Kew, in the county of Surrey, Ba- 
ronet, of the other part :— 


Whereas the said Edmund Phillipps, 
by himselfe and others, hath beene at 
greate trouble, paines, and expence, to 
discover and find out divers messuages 
and hereditaments, with theire apperte- 
nances, situate in or neare the cittyes of 
London and Westminster and borough 
of Southwarke, or one of them, which for 
several yeares now last past have belonged, 
and now doe belong unto, but are de- 
tained and concealed from, theire said 
Majesties, and is willing and minded to 
declare and discover the same unto the 
said Sir Francis Compton. To the end 
and intent that such grant and estate 
thereof as can or may thereupon be had 
and obtained, may be made and granted 
by theire said Majesties unto the said 
Edmund Phillipps and his heires, or unto 
him, his executors and assignes ; for the 
obtaineing whereof the said Sir Francis 
Compton is willing to use and imploy his 
interest and endeavours with theire said 
Majesties. Now, in consideration of the 
premisses, it is hereby covenanted and 
agreed, by and betweene the said partyes 
to these presents, in manner and forme 
following, viz. 

Imprimis, the said Edmund Phillipps 
doth hereby covenant and agree, to and 
with the said Sir Francis Compton, that 
he the said Edmund Phillipps shall and 
will, within one weeke next after the date 
hereof, make and give, or cause to be 
made and given, unto the said Sir Francis 
Compton, a full and particular discovery, 
information, and account, of the said mes- 
suages and premisses, and where the same 
are situate and standing, and of the 
respective yearely vallues thereof, and in 
whose tenure or occupation the same now 
are and have beene respectively, from the 


* This is so large a sum in cash that it suggests a doubt whether an 0 has not been 


added by mistake. 
Gent, Maga. Vor. XXXVIII. 
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time the immediate possession thereof first 
belonged unto theire said Majesties, and 
of theire said Majesties’ right and title 
thereunto, so far forth as the said Edmund 
Phillipps, or any person or persons for 
him, now doe or doth, or hereafter shall 
or can know or discover, and shall and 
will from time, as often as occasion shall 
be and require, make out what he or they 
know concerning the same. 

2.—Item, the said Sir Frauncis Comp- 
ton doth hereby covenant and agree, to 
and with the said Edmund Phillipps, that 
when and so soone as he the said Edmund 
Phillipps, or any for him, have or hath 
made and given such account and disco- 
very as aforesaid, of and concerning the 
said premisses, he the said Sir Francis 
Compton shall and will use and imploy 
his interest and utmost endeavours, by 
himselfe and friends, that a grant may be 
had and obtained, made and granted, by 
and from theire said Majesties, of the 
said messuages and premisses, unto the 
said Edmund Phillipps and his heires, or 
unto him, his executors, and assigns, of 
and for as large an estate or term therein, 
and upon and under as beneficiall cove- 
nants, rents, and reservations for the 
grantee, as can be thereof had and ob- 
tained from theire said Majesties. 

3.—Item, it is hereby mutually declared 
and agreed, by and betweene both the said 
partyes to these presents, for themselves, 
theire heires, executors, administrators, 
and assignes, and they doe hereby mu- 
tually declare and agree, that such grant 
and estate of the said messuages and pre- 
misses, so to be had and obtained, and the 
said messuages and premisses and the 
estate therein, when granted, had, and ob- 
tained, as to two third parts thereof, the 
whole into three equall parts to be divided, 
shall be and inure unto and for the said Sir 
Francis Compton and his heires, or him, 
his executors, administrators, and assignes, 
and the said Edmund Phillipps shall stand 
and be seised and possessed thereof, and 
upon request, and at the said Sir lrancis 
Compton’s charge, shall convey the same 
accordingly ; and as to the remaineing 
third part thereof the same shall be and 
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remaine unto the said Edmund Phillipps 
and his heires, or unto him, his executors, 
administrators, and assignes, and to or 
for none other use or purpose ; and that 
all the rents, reservations, and covenants, 
which in and by the said grant from theire 
said Majesties shall be reserved and con- 
tained on the part and behalfe of the said 
Edmund Phillipps and his heires, or of 
him, his executors, administrators, and 
assignes, to be paid, done, and performed, 
shall be paid, done, borne, and performed 
by the said Sir Francis Compton and Ed- 
mund Phillipps, their respective heires, 
executors, administrators, and assignes, 
rateably and proportionably to theire said 
respective parts and shares in the said 
premisses; and if any difference shall arise 
about divideing or allotting the said pre- 
misses into three equall parts, the same 
division shall be made by lotts as hath 
beene usuall in such cases. In witness 
whereof the partyes to these presents theire 
hands and seales interchangeably have sett, 
the day and yeare first above written. 

Sealed and delivered in the presence of 
Ben. Warp. Fr. Compton. (L1.8.) 
RicHarp Lake. 


I have not obtained any information 
with regard to Phillipps. 

Sir Francis Compton was an uncle of 
the Earl of Northampton, and elder brother 
of the Bishop of London. He was not a 
Baronet. Collins states that he had ‘‘ se- 
veral wives,’’ but names only Jane, daugh- 
ter of Sir John Trevor. It appears, how- 
ever, from a note in Sir Egerton Brydges’s 
edition of Collins’s Peerage, that another 
of his wives was Mary relict of Sir Thomas 
Trevor, K.B. and second daughter of Sa- 
muel de Ja Forterie, esq. of Kew. This 
alliance may account for his residing at 
Kew, as stated in the agreement. 

For the general elucidation of the matter 
in question, I regret that I have nothing 
to offer ; but I trust that the attention of 
T. E. T. will not be recalled to the subject 
without eliciting from him some additional 
information. 


Yours, &e. J.G.N. 


Tae Rexicgious Orrnions or Spinoza. 


Mr. Ursan,—I am far from wishing 
to draw on a controversy with Mr. Har- 
well respecting the religious opinions of 
Spinoza, which may be unwelcome to your 
readers ; but as the subject has been touched, 
and correct information and precise lan- 
guage respecting it are of great importance 
and interest in the present state of philo- 
sophical and religious inquiry, I trust you 
will accept a few remarks upon Mr. Har- 
well’s last communication, which will shew 


at least how differently the same language 
may be interpreted, and what caution is 
required in arriving at and expressing con- 
clusions where minds equally candid, in 
general equally well informed, and alike 
religiously disposed, must be content at 
last with agreeing to differ. 

I asked for a passage in which Spinoza 
avowed his belief in ‘‘ the existence of a 
supreme mind, or a first cause, possessing 
the attributes of intelligence, wisdom, 
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and goodness, designing the happiness of 
created beings.” I might have used the 
admirable words with which Cudworth 
concludes his great work, ‘‘ The Intel- 
lectual System,’’ to express the proper 
belief of the true theist. ‘* There is one 
only necessary existent, the cause of all 
other things, and this an absolutely perfect 
Being, infinitely good, wise, and powerful, 
who hath made all that was fit to be made, 
and according to the best wisdom, and 
exerciseth an exact providence over all.” 
I should have been satisfied with a passage 
from Spinoza which could with tolerable 
fairness and candour be understood to 
imply concurrence with that belief. I 
submit that Mr. Harwell has not produced 
the passage. 

That which Spinoza calls Deus may be 
a substance, may be an essence, may have 
infinite attributes, may act by the laws of 
its own nature, may be the abiding and 
not the transitory cause of all things (sup- 
posing his words ‘‘immanens”’ and “ tran- 
siens’’ to be thus properly translated) ; 
but, if the substance and essence be not “‘a 
mind ”’ or percipient nature—if among the 
attributes intelligence and goodness be not 
allowed to exist—if no means be used for 
ends contemplated—if order, plan, design 
be not among the attributes and inherent 
in the ‘‘ ens,” then I conceive that practi- 
cally as well as logically Spinoza must be 
classed among the atheists. 

Mr. Harwell, having been a diligent 
reader of Spinoza’s ethics, knows of course 
that in the 17th Prop. part. i. he labours 
‘*to prove that neither intellect nor will 
belong to the nature of God.’’ In the 
course of his reasoning he says, ‘‘ Si ad 
eternam Dei essentiam intellectus scilicet 
et voluntas pertinent, aliud sane per utrum- 
que hoc attributum intelligendum est, quam 
quod vulgo solent homines. Nam intel- 
lectus et voluntas qui Dei essentiam con- 
stituerent, a nostro intellectu et voluntate 
toto coelo differre deberent, nec in ulla re, 
preeterquam in nomine convenire possent ; 
non aliter scilicet, quam inter se conve- 
niunt canis, signum celeste, et canis, 
animal latrans.’’ (Opera, vol. ii. p. 53, 
Paulus edit.) 

It is indeed difficult to transmute Spi- 
noza’s language in very many passages into 
intelligible English—to make him con- 
sistent with himself. We have no phrases 
corresponding to his ‘‘ natura naturans ’’ 
and ‘natura naturata.’’ Such Latin is 
not Ciceronian. I am not aware that it 
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has any precedent among the schoolmen. 
I am satisfied by the sixth definition, with 
which he commences the Ethics, ‘‘ Per 
Deum intelligo ens absoluté infinitum, hoc 
est, substantiam constantem infinitis at- 
tributis, quorum unum quodque eternam 
et infinitam essentiam exprimit,’’ that he 
was not a theist in the only sense for which 
theism is worth maintaining. And here 
let me say that to one who does not assent 
to his definitions, who does not grant his 
postulates, who does not use language in 
his sense, his subsequent reasoning is 
useless and thrown away, while many of 
his expressions, taken without regard to 
the purpose which he had in view, would 
easily satisfy the expectations and even 
engage the sympathy of ordinary thinkers, 
as when he ascribes to the divine essence 
‘¢ infinite extension and infinite thought ”’ 
(see Letter 66th, Op. i. p. 673), yet he ex- 
pressly asserts that ‘‘ all minds or thinking 
beings, taken together, constitute the eternal 
and infinite intellect of God.’’ (Prop. 40, 
Schol. p. 297.) 

If Spinoza were that ‘strenuous up- 
holder of the noblest principles of morality 
and religion,’? for which Mr. Harwell 
receives him, surely he must have been 
singularly unfortunate in his manner of 
reasoning and expression, when he was 
taken by such thinkers as Bayle, and 
Clarke, Sir Isaac Newton, and his ex- 
positor, Maclaurin, for a decided atheist, 
and put them to the trouble of laboured 
comment and confutation. These men 
were not shallow bigots, nor flippant pre- 
tenders to science of which they were not 
masters. They have all represented cor- 
rectly the sentiments of Spinoza, from 
which they strongly dissented. Nor can 
any modern German or Frenchman. be 
mentioned, who ranks as their superior 
or even rival in acuteness of discernment, 
in fidelity of quotation, in precision and 
accuracy of statement, of reference, or 
reasoning. But as there were from the 
first a few who contended that Spinoza 
was not understood, nor so bad as he 
seemed; so in more recent times, espe- 
cially among the Germans, there has been 
a disposition to depart from received opi- 
nion. I have seen quotations from Herder, 
Tennemdun, Rixner, Francke, and Krause, 
among the Germans, intimating their opi- 
nion that Spinoza was not an atheist ; and 
Cousin,* regarded by some as an authority, 
describes his system as ‘‘ a mystic hymn, 
an ejaculation of the soul towards the 


* Jouffroy, who cannot be charged with any prejudices in favour of English phi- 
losophy, in the ‘¢ Introduction to Ethics,” says of Spinoza’s Ethica, that “it is the most 
obscure exposition of pantheism ever given,’’ and that according to it “ God wills not, 


acts not from design, has no desire, passion, nor disposition.”’ 


(W. H. Channing’s 


Translation of Jouffroy, vol. i. pp. 146, 154.) 
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Supreme Being.”” But I have been ac- 
customed to regard all this as instances of 
general incorrectness, of the prevailing love 
for paradox and contradiction, for novelty 
and display, of the affectation of supe- 
riority to common prejudices, of indiffer- 
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ence to the received meaning and to any 
meaning of terms, and of reliance upon 
the ignorance, passivity, and submissive- 
ness of readers. 
Yours, &c, 
Hampstead, October. 


E. T. 


THE LATE JoHN CAMDEN NEILD, Esa. 


6, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, Oct. 20. 

Mr. Urpan,—My attention has been 
called to an account of the late John 
Camden Neild, esq. inserted in your 
Obituary of this month, and I thank you 
for the honourable and just tribute therein 
incidentally made to the benevolent cha- 
racter of my grandfather the Rev. Weeden 
Butler, sen. in your allusion to the long 
friendship which existed between him and 
Mr. James Neild, the author of “ The 
State of Prisons,’’ but in reference to the 
immediate subject of the Obituary, I 
regret to perceive the insertion of a para- 
graph, copied from the accounts of his 
eccentric habits, as published in the 
newspapers, a statement which I have 
every reason to believe to be inconsistent 
with facts. 

I will not join with those who say “ De 
mortuis nil nisi bonum,’’ for we owe the 
truth to posterity. Mr. Neild was un- 
doubtedly a man of very penurious and 
eccentric habits, but he was never known 
to degrade himself beneath the character 
of a gentleman; he was particularly ab- 
stemious, and it is most improbable that 
he would have accepted ‘‘ a glass of brandy- 
and-water,’’ if tendered to him under any 
circumstances, and those who knew him 
best must feel assured that he would never 
have condescended to the meanness at- 
tributed to him in the published account, 
which is now likely to obtain credence 
from the wide circulation it has received 
in various quarters, sanctioned as it is by 
the record of your valued journal. It is, 
moreover, right to state that Mr. Neild 
continued his support to various public 
charities to which his father had subscribed 
in his lifetime, and that he also frequently 
responded liberally to appeals made to him 
on behalf of local charities and works in 
the parishes where he resided or where 
his estates were situated. Upon my per- 
sonal application, and that of other per- 
sons, he subscribed to the building and 
support of schools, philanthropic institu- 
tions, and other charities at Chelsea. 

Mr. Neild had two servants, a cook and 
a housemaid ; the one had been with him 
about six years, and the other about two 
years and a half. The account of his poor 
neglected old housekeeper, who had been 
with him for more than twenty-six years, 


is a fiction, which no doubt has had the 
effect of exciting much compassion, but 
which has been unnecessarily discreditable 
to the memory of the deceased. It is 
true that Mr. Neild made no provision 
for his two faithful and devoted servants ; 
but neither did he leave any token of re- 
membrance to his nearest relatives and 
friends, beyond a trifling legacy to his ex- 
ecutors. It may, however, be reasonable 
to suppose he may have considered that 
he had done all that was necessary in 
leaving just claims for consideration en- 
tirely at the disposal of Her Majesty, and 
with regard to his servants, it is gratifying 
to learn that Her Majesty has been gra- 
ciously pleased to signify her intention to 
give to each of them an annuity which 
will amply provide for their future neces- 
sities. 
Yours, &c. Tuomas Bur Ler. 

An instance in confirmation of our Cor- 
respondent’s letter has been published in 
the Oxford Journal, to which the Rev. 
Arthur Isham, Hon. Secretary of the Board 
of Education, has communicated the readi- 
ness with which Mr. Neild, in Dec. 1848, 
contributed 50/. to the Oxford Training 
School for Education. A tablet to Mr. 
Neild’s memory is forthwith to be placed 
in the chancel of North Marston’ church. 
The Daily News has published the follow- 
ing particulars of Mr. Neild’s maternal 
grandfather : “‘ Mr. Camden, a great sugar- 
baker of Wapping, had three children, one 
son.and two daughters. The daughters 
married respectively Mr James Neild, 
jeweller, of St. James’s-street, and Mr. 
John Mangles. The only living relations 
of Mr. Neild are six first cousins, five of 
them children of Mr. John Mangles, ship- 
chandler, of Wapping, who resided some 
time at Horley, Berks, and died in the 
Circus, Bath; the sixth and remaining 
cousin is the only child (a daughter) of the 
late John Camden, of Teignmouth, Devon, 
latterly an amateur painter. James Neild, 
father of the deceased, died intestate, and 
his property, amounting to 250,000/., re- 
verted wholly to this his only child; he 
was godfather to James Mangles, Com- 
mander R.N., whose name is familiar as 
that of one of the earliest explorers in 
Egypt and the Holy Land.”’ 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Formation of new Archzological Societies—Important questions in the Society of Antiquaries—Excava- 
tions at Pevensey and on the Roman Wall- Antiquarian Works in preparation—Literary Prize 
Essays—Bell’s Plans of the Great Northern Coal Field—Exhibition of Local Industry, Works of 
Art, Antiquities, &c. at Salisbury—Anniversary of the Ray Society—Opening of the School of Me- 
dicine at Neville Hall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—The Free Library at Liverpool, and Free Libraries 
projected in Oxford and Marylebone—Portrait of Dr. Samuel Johnson by Mr. Surtees—Monument to 
Lord Mackenzie—Memorial Window at Shrewsbury—Museum of Baron Wertreenen yan Tiellandt. 


The spirit of antiquarian research is 
diffusing itself in a remarkable manner 
among the intelligent classes of the com- 
munity, especially in provincial districts. 
In our present Magazine we give the re- 
port of a most successful and gratifying 
meeting of the Somersetshire Society held 
at Bath, and we also record the proposition 
of the West Suffolk Society to extend its 
operations to the whole of that county. 

An Archeological Society has already 
been in existence for about twoyears in Col- 
chester ; but we have to announce that its 
leading members have now formed them- 
selves into a provisional committee, in 
order to constitute an Essex Archeological 
Society. It is proposed to be of that 
ambulatory disposition which has been 
proved so serviceable in other districts, 
and to hold meetings periodically in the 
principal towns of the county: but its 
head-quarters will still be at Colchester, 
where it is hoped to unite its museum 
with the valuable collection of antiquities 
recently left to the town by the late Mr. 
Vint. John Disney, esq. of the Hyde, 
has been nominated its President; and 
Lord John Manners, the Hon. Richard C. 
Neville, Archdeacon Burney, and the Rev. 
John Howard Marsden, (Disney Professor 
of Archeology at Cambridge,) as Vice- 
Presidents. 

We have also received an announce- 
ment of an intended Archeological So- 
ciety for the County of Surrey, but of the 
progress of this scheme we are not at pre- 
sent enabled to give any satisfactory ac- 
count. 

The monthly meetings of the Archeo- 
logical Institute of Great Britain and Ire- 
land recommence at its rooms in Suffolk- 
street on Friday the 5th of November; 
and the weekly assemblies of the Society 
of Antiquaries at Somerset House on 
Thursday the 18th. On that evening the 
members of the latter body will be re- 
quired to decide upon the proposal which 
has been made to reverse their decision 
of last session for the reduction of the 
Annual Subscription from Four Guineas 
to Two. (See the notices stated in our 
July number, pp. 79, 80.) We feel it 
necessary to remind those Fellows of the 


Society who may entertain a sincere interest 
in its welfare, and yet are imperfectly in- 
formed with respect to its recent politics, 
how requisite it is that they should make 
themselves properly acquainted with the 
real merits of this vital question, and that 
they should take part in its decision rather 
than abandon it to the chances of a party 
struggle. 

The excavations at Pevensey Castle, or 
Anderida, the commencement of which 
we announced in our Magazine for Sep- 
tember, have been proceeding during the 
past month under the superintendence of 
Mr. Lower and Mr. Roach Smith, sup- 
ported, we are happy to add, by an en- 
couraging subscription-list. The ground- 
plan of the chief or western entrance has 
been laid open; two entrances, on the 
north and south sides, have been discovered; 
and the great wall, contrary to the general 
opinion, is proved to have been carried 
along on the low ground facing the sea. 

Excavations on the line of the Roman 
Wall in Northumberland are also in pro- 
gress, under the care of the Rev. Mr. 
Bruce and Mr. Clayton. At the station 
Borcovicus a fragment in sculpture of a 
Victory, winged, and standing upon a globe, 
has recently been found, together with 
intaglios, pottery, and coins. In addition 
to the inscription found in August at Bre- 
menium, another has lately been turned 
up which records the first Cohort of the 
Lingones and the Propretor Collius Ur- 
bicus, and some sculptures. They have 
all been engraved, we are informed, for 
the second edition of Mr. Bruce’s Roman 
Wall, to be published in the present month. 

Among other Antiquarian Works in 
proyress we have also to announce— 

Crania Britannica,—being engravings 
of the best-preserved skulls discovered in 
the primeval sepulchres of this island, as 
well as those of the Anglo-Saxon period. 
By Mr. J. B. Davis and Dr. Thurnam. 

The Rivers, Mountains, and Sea-coast 
of Yorkshire, with Essays on the Climate, 
Scenery, and Ancient Inhabitants of the 
County. By John Phillips, F.R.S. author 
of ‘* Illustrations of the Geology of York- 
shire.”’ In 8vo. 

A History of Great Yarmouth, compiled 
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by Henry Manship, Town Clerk, circa 
1619. Edited by Charles John Palmer, 
F.S.A. the editor of ‘‘A Booke of the 
Foundacion and Antiquitye of the Towne 
of Greate Yermouthe,’’ the work of Man- 
ship’s father. In post 4to. 

A new and popular History of the 
County of Nottingham, including the Bo- 
rough. By Thomas Bailey. ‘To be pub- 
lished in monthly parts, in royal 8vo. 

An interesting work on miscellaneous 
antiquities occurring in the county of York 
has already been published under the title 
of Vallis Eboracensis, by Mr. Thomas 
Gill, of Easingwold: to which we shall 
pay further attention next month. 

We may here also notice another in- 
teresting instance of the diffusion of a taste 
for antiquities. At a recent meeting of 
the Bridgend Mechanics’ Institute, a prize, 
which had been offered by Sir J. D. Hard- 
ing, for a ‘‘ History of Ogmore Castle,”’ 
was awarded to Mr. Evan Davies, a com- 
positor in Mr. Leyshon’s printing estab- 
lishment, Bridgend. Another printer was 
equally successful at the Newport Eistedd- 
vod, when the first prize was awarded to 
Mr. William Morris, of the Stamp-office, 
Swansea, for the best English Essay on 
‘¢ The Press, as a means of National En- 
lightenment.’’ There were seven com- 
petitors. 

Mr. J. T. W. Bell, engineer and sur- 
veyor at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, has just 
published a Plan of the Auckland Coal 
District, in the county of Durham, being 
the fifth of a series of plans of the Great 
Northern Coal Field. It comprises an 
area of 180 square miles, on a scale of 23 
inches to a mile. The former maps of this 
important series are—l. the Hartlepool 
district ; 2. the Tyne and Wear district ; 
3. the Newcastle district; and 4. the Blyth 
and Warkworth district; and the Western 
Coal district of Northumberland and Dur- 
ham will shortly follow, in continuation of 
the design. 

The example of the Great Exhibition of 
1851, extending itself beyond metropoli- 
tan capitals, begins to be emulated even 
in provincial cities. 
Local Industry, Works of Art, Antiqui- 
ties, &c. was opened in the Council House 
at Salisbury on the 10th of October. It 
makes a handsome display of Axminster 
carpets, from the looms of Wilton, of 
Wiltshire cloth, silver wares, upholstery, 
saddlery, musical instruments, &c. &c. 
Cutlery is also to be found, but none of 
that local manufacture for which Salisbury 
was formerly famous. Mr. Payne, of “ the 
Halle of John Halle,’’ exhibits a tasteful 
selection of the manufactures in earthen- 
ware and glass ; and Messrs. Osmond and 
Son, so well-known for their skill in monu- 
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mental statuary, contribute many skilful 


adaptations of medieval taste. Another 
branch of this exhibition is a museum of 
antiquities, which includes many relics de- 
rived from the Wiltshire barrows, con- 
tributed by the Rev. E. Duke; some Anglo- 
Saxon relics found in the College grounds 
at Salisbury, from J. H. C. Wyndham, 
esq. ; an interesting collection of Roman 
pottery from the New Forest, from the 
Rev, P. Bartlett ; and many miscellaneous 
curiosities, English and foreign, natural 
and artificial. The personal relics are 
especially remarkable. A lock of Nelson’s 
hair, the medals and orders which he wore, 
a document in his hand-writing, and a 
letter by his father, are exhibited by the 
Earl Nelson; and Mr. Matcham contributes 
the jewelled sword presented to the hero 
by the corporation of London, the knife 
and fork used by him after the loss of his 
right arm, and the jewelled cane presented 
to him by the inhabitants of the Isle of 
Zante. Lady Lees exhibits the ring pre- 
sented to Petrarch by Boccaccio (“ Anello 
dell’ amico ben’ amato’’); Mr. Hayter, 
a silver tankard formerly belonging to 
Bishop Ken; Mrs. A. Hussey, a snuff- 
box made from Shakspere’s mulberry 
tree; Miss Wickins, the flagon used by 
Sir Isaac Newton, at Cambridge; Dr. 
Grinfield, a collection of autograph letters; 
Mr. J. H. Jacob, a pocket dial given by 
Sir Isaac Newton to Dr. Samuel Clarke ; 
and Mr. Wilkes, a walking stick formerly 
belonging to the noted John Wilkes. The 
rooms are, in addition, hung with several 
excellent pictures by old masters from the 
houses of the neighbouring gentry. The 
merit of originating this exhibition belongs 
to Mr. James Smith and Mr. Walter F. 
Tiffin, who have acted as its honorary 
secretaries. 

The Ray Sociely held its ninth anni- 
versary during the meeting of the British 
Association at Belfast,— Prof. Owen taking 
the chair. The Report stated, that during 
the past year the number of members had 
increased, and that the Council were in- 
duced to promise the publication of works 
of even greater cost and interest than those 
already published. The first volume of 
Mr. Darwin’s work on the Cirripedes was 
in course of distribution,—with the third 
volume of Agassiz and Strickland’s Biblio- 
graphy of Geology and Zoology. The 
former will be completed by the publication 
of another volume in 1853, and the fourth 
and remaining volume of the Bibliography 
will be published in 1854. The remaining 
part of Alder and Hancock’s great work 
on the Nudibranchiate Mollusca will be 
published for this year. The Council 
have engaged with Professors Williamson 
and Carpenter for a complete work on re- 
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cent Foraminifera; and with the Rev. 
W. A. Leighton for the completion of a 
work on the Microscopic Characters of the 
Lichens of Great Britain. In answer to a 
question why the Society published two 
annual volumes instead of three, the Se- 
cretary replied that it did not arise from 
want of funds, but from the increased 
number of plates which had been given. 

The inauguration of Neville Hall at 
Newcastle, a College ‘of Medicine in con- 
nexion with the University of Durham, 
took place on the Ist of October. The 
building is situated immediately behind 
the old mansion of Westmerland House 
in Westgate Street, which is destined itself 
for the residence of students, under the 
Principal, the Rev. William Greenwell. 
The name of Westmerland House is only 
of recent date, but the property and man- 
sion of the Nevilles was immediately ad- 
joining, on the site now occupied by the 
Literary and Philosophical Society. The 
new Medical College fronts towards the 
east end of the Central Railway Station. 
It presents a front 113 feet long, and its 
south-east end abuts upon the Museum of 
the Natural History Society, so that, with 
the Hall and the Literary and Philosophical 
Society, a large pile of buildings is formed 
in the centre of the town, devoted to the 
cultivation of literature and science. The 
character of the building is that of the 
Tudor period, with a dash of the later 
collegiate style, and, though there is re- 
markably little external ornament, the 
general effect is peculiarly pleasing, even 
contrasted with the magnificent railway 
station designed by the same architect, 
Mr. Dobson, in the immediate vicinity. 
The lecture-room is capable of accommo- 
dating more than 100 persons, and adjoin- 
ing it are excellent examination rooms and 
a museum; the whole being lighted by 
large glass plates, introduced into an 
elegant open timber roof. 

The opening of the Free Library at 
Manchester has been soon followed by that 
of the Free Library of Liverpool, which 
took place on the 18th of October. It is 
stated that Mr. J. A. Picton, in April 
1850, first brought under the notice of the 
town council the desirability of establish- 
ing a free library, when a committee for 
the purpose was formed, which reported 
favourably, but difficulty was found as to 
suitable premises. In 1851 the late Earl 
of Derby proposed giving his fine collection 
of natural history if a museum were esta- 
blished, when the corporation purchased 
the premises in Duke-street known as the 
Union Newsroom, with an adjoining piece 
of land, upon which an extensive wing has 
since been erected. Subscriptions were 
solicited, and the sum of 1,389/. obtained, 
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for the purchase of books. Ten thousand 
volumes have been collected. The com- 
mittee intend adding four thousand more 
volumes this year. The library will be 
opened from nine in the morning to ten 
in the evening, and the committee intend 
recommending, at the earliest practicable 
period, the establishment of one or more 
lending libraries. The museum, number- 
ing 18,700 specimens, is in the course of 
classification, and it is hoped will be shortly 
in a position to be thrown open to the 
public. 

The same excellent principle is making 
its way elsewhere. The townsmen of 
Oxford have voted a local rate for this 
purpose by a majority of more than ten to 
one: and a similar scheme is in progress 
in the borough of Marylebone, suggested 
by Mr. Benjamin Oliveira, and set for- 
ward by a very munificent donation from 
Mr. Peto, the eminent contractor. 

Our readers will be interested to learn 
of the existence and preservation of a 
Portrait of Dr. Samuel Jchnson, painted 
by the father of the late Historian of 
Durham, Mr. Robert Surtees, who was an 
amateur artist of no mean skill. He 
was once at Bath, and Dr. Johnson being 
there at the same time, they became ac- 
quainted with each other, and during their 
stay the Doctor sat to Mr. Surtees for his 
portrait. Mr. Surtees afterwards gave the 
picture to the Rev. Samuel Viner, Vicar of 
Heighington, &c. in the county of Durham. 
Mr. Viner died in 1815, and the portrait, 
after having been ever since in the posses- 
sion of his daughter, who now resides at 
Highgate, near London, has just been 
given to the Rev. James Raine, of Dur- 
ham. It is aside face, and full of cha- 
racter, measuring 11 inches by 8, and is 
highly finished. 

A monument has been erected to the 
memory of that eminent judge Lord Mac- 
kenzie in the Greyfriars’ burial-ground, 
Edinburgh. The tomb consists of a nar- 
row slab of white marble, with a stone 
border, and is placed to the east of the 
tomb of his lordship’s father, the ‘* Scotish 
Addison.’’ The inscription is simple, but 
exceedingly impressive: ‘* Within this 
inclosure is laid, until the awakening of 
them that sleep, the mortal part of Joshua 
Henry Mackenzie, eldest son of Henry 
Mackenzie, author of ‘ The Man of Feel- 
ing,’ &c.; one of the senators of the Col- 
lege of Justice in the Court of Session, 
and Justiciary and Jury Court. He died 
on the 17th November, 1851, aged 74 
years. After labouring, with varied but 
unobtrusive learning, and ever patient 
courtesy, in the conscientious and untiring 
discharge of duty, he was led, during two 
years of suffering which closed his life, to 
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lean more securely on the pardoning love 
of God, as a reconciled Father in Christ.” 
Beneath, the following texts are given in 
full: Psalm xxv. 9; John vii. 17 ; 1 Thes. 
v. 8, 9, 10. 

The fine triple-lancet window in the 
south transept of St. Mary’s church, 
Shrewsbury, has been enriched with a beau- 
tiful collection of stained glass, forming 
an appropriate and commemorative me- 
morial to the late revered minister of that 
church, the Rey. William Gorsuch Row- 
land, M.A. The middle part of the central 
lancet opening is occupied with an old re- 
presentation of the infant Saviour in the 
arms of his mother, having, on a scroll 
beneath, the inscription ‘‘ Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners.”” The 
lateral lights contain ancient and well- 
imagined figures, as to expression and 
character, of St. Thomas and St. Bartho- 
lomew. Ascroll under each of these con- 
tains a scriptural text,—the former one, 
‘The memory of the just is blessed;’’ and 
the latter, ‘‘ He that hath pity upon the 
poor lendeth unto the Lord.’’ The several 
figures stand on a mosaic ground before a 
diapered curtain, and are surrounded by 
elaborate canopies entirely of new glass. 
At the apex of the centre lancet, is a group 
of three angels kneeling upon an aureole 
of clouds ; the principal one bears a scroll, 
on which is written, ‘‘ The blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanseth us from all sin.’? Those 
on either side held a cross and a book en- 
circled by a crown of thorns. In the 
head of each of the accordant openings is 
a single angel sustaining a continuous 
scroll, on which is inscribed, ‘‘ The hoary 
head is a crown of glory, if it be found in 
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the way of righteousness.’’ A bold line 
immediately beneath the figures contains 
the following inscription: ‘‘ IN Mermo- 
RIA, GULIELMUS GorsSUCH ROWLAND, 
A.M. HUJUS ECCLESLE JUDEX OFFI- 
CIALIS ET MINISTER, ET PREBENDA- 
Rius DE LiIcHFIELD, oBIIT MENs. 
Nov. pDIeE 28, A.D. 1851. /Erat 81.’’ 
On a pedestal at the foot of the central 
lancet is a shield of the arms of Rowland, 
Or, three pales gules, and the motto, 
Vitee via Virtus: and under the side figures 
is the crest of Rowland,—A demi talbot ° 
proper issuing out of a ducal coronet Or. 
The window is a gift-offering of Daniel 
Rowland, esq. of Grosvenor Place, London, 
brother to the esteemed clergyman whose 
memory it is intended to commemorate, 
and was designed and executed by Mr. 
Charles Evans, son of Mr. D. Evans of 
Shrewsbury. A memoir of Mr. Rowland 
appeared in our Magazine for January. 

The Dutch government has just taken 
possession of a legacy left it for public use 
by the late Barun Wertreenen van Tiel- 
landt, an eminent Dutch bibliophilist, 
consisting of pictures by some of the old 
masters, of Grecian and Roman Antiqui- 
ties, of a great number of old Greek, 
Roman, and Asiatic coins, of nearly 400 
manuscripts, all of an earlier date than the 
fourteenth century, and finally of a library 
of ten thousand volumes, amongst which 
are several rare and curious works on Ty- 
pography, Archeology, and Numismatics, 
and upwards of 1200 volumes printed in 
the fifteenth century in different languages. 
The Baron’s valuable donation is to be 
placed in a special museum, which will 
bear his name. 


MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


The Ancient British, Roman, and Saxon 
Antiquities and Folk-Lore of Worcester- 
shire. By Jabez Allies, Esq. F.S.A. 
Second Edition. London.—In our review 
of the first edition of this work (1840) we 
remarked that it is just the kind of book 
of which we should carry an interleaved 
copy in our pockets in visiting the county, 
making it the point or nucleus whereon to 
construct our personal observations ; and 
we further observed, that if every im- 
portant locality should be as carefully sur- 
veyed as that of Worcestershire in the 
work before us, the topography of Britain 
would receive valuable illustration. The 
second edition has been amplified consider- 
ably in the Medieval and Folk-lore divi- 
sions, and further improved by the omis- 
sion of several etymologies of at least 

‘ 


questionable soundness and leading to un- 
satisfactory deductions. 

Worcester, which there can be no reason 
to doubt occupies the site of a Roman 
town, seems singularly deficient in those 
evidences which the antiquary seeks for 
to confirm a Roman origin for a town 
which possesses almost every claim except 
existing remains. The few coins and other 
objects of Roman parentage which have 
been found at Worcester are not more 
than are usually picked up from the debris 
of a third-rate villa or farm-house ; not a 
trace of any building, public or private, 
appears to have been noticed, and not a 
fragment of the town walls to which Camden 
refers as, in his time, traditionary, can in 
our days be detected to prove that Wor- 
cester was once a Roman walled city. The 
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cause of this remarkable absence of archzeo- 
logical materia must probably be sought 
for in the fact that up to the present day no 
local antiquary has made it his business to 
avail himself of opportunities forinstituting 
researches. No one to walk through the 
city of London would dream of the vast 
architectural remains which still lie buried 
far beneath his feet. Neither would he 
suppose that portions of the great Roman 
wall ten feet thick, and once from twenty 
to thirty feet in height, still exist shrouded 
in modern walls and houses. Yet such is 
the fact. We ourselves noticed a few 
weeks since a remarkably fine specimen of 
the wall of Roman London,* which for 
many generations had been completely 
hidden, exposed once more, for a brief time, 
to daylight; it was soon again covered in 
by the walls of a stable. 

The Roman remains found at Kempsey, 
including the inscription to Constantine, 
found upwards of thirty years since, do 
not appear to have excited any local anti- 
quary to make excavations, although it is 
very probable such researches would lead 
to interesting if not important results, 
The same remark may be applied to nu- 
merous other localities mentioned in Mr. 
Allies’s work, the real character of which 
cannot be said to be ascertained, although 
we find the mounds, camps, and earthworks 
with which they abound called British, or 
Roman, or Saxon. 

Many of our numismatists, we expect, 
will still suspend their judgment on the 
asserted discovery of Greek coins at the 
White Ladies and at Cruckbarrow Hill, 
without more positive and unquestionable 
authentication ; neither will they easily 
recognise the emperor Constans protect- 
ing the Christians in the well-known re- 
verse of the coin, which is accepted to be 
intended to represent a Roman soldier 
dragging a barbarian from his hut. 

Mr. Allies has chronicled discoveries of 
antiquities in various parts of the county 
in a very painstaking manner, and the 
attention he has paid to details will render 
the volume very useful for reference; oc- 
casionally, perhaps, (but in such cases he 
has usually relied more on the opinion of 
others than on his own,) it may be con- 
sidered by some that he has given an undue 
importance to circumstances or to objects ; 
as, for instance, in the little British drink- 
ing-cup found on the top of the Wor- 
cestershire Beacon. It is worth the wood- 
cut, but it is not of a class by any means 
so rare as asserted; cups equally dimi- 
nutive have been frequently discovered in 








* It is connected with the wall on 
Tower Hill, which is medieval engrafted 
upon the Roman. 

Gent. Mac. Vout. XXXVIII, 
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barrows in various counties. Of the value 
of the collections of ancient names of 
fields, ridgeways, portways, streets, &c., 
there can be no doubt; they form one of 
the most useful chapters in the volume. 
Under the head of Folk-lore, Mr. Allies 
has gathered much that is curious and 
interesting. The ballad of the Jovial 
Hunter of Bromsgrove, (first published 
by him in 1845,) will take place in our na- 
tional ballad literature. The recurrence of 
the second line, “ Wind well thy horn, good 
hunter,’’ in each verse, the treatment of 
the subject, and other peculiarities, stamp 
it of considerable antiquity, although it 
has evidently lost some of its original con- 
struction, and the last verse may have 
been added to explain some monuments in 
Bromsgrove church, in the popular habit 
of invention and adaptation, as instanced 
in the whimsical illustration of etymology 
in the middle ages cited by Mr. Allies 
from the ‘‘ Rambler in Worcestershire,’’ 
in reference to the word Kidderminster : 


King Cador saw a pretty maid; 
King Cador would have kissed her ; 
The damsel slipt aside, and said,— 
King Cador, you have missed her. 
(i. e. Cador, or Keder-mister.) 


Mr. Allies has added considerably to 
the collection of local popular supersti- 
tions printed in the first edition, and they 
are well classified and indexed; indeed 
were the materials which compose this 
volume less valuable than they really are, 
the excellent arrangement for reference 
would render it well worth a place on the 
shelf of any antiquary. 





Boldon Buke ; a Survey of the Posses- 
sions of the See of Durham, made by order 
of Bishop Hugh Pudsey, in the year 
MCLXXXIT. Witha Translation, an 
Appendix of Original Documents, and a 
Glossary. By the Rev. William Green. 
well, M.A. Fellow of University College, 
Durham. (Published by the Surtees So- 
ciety.) 1852, 8vo.—The general survey 
of the kingdom, made by royal authority, 
which is known under the name of Domes- 
day, does not extend into the county of 
Durham. ‘ Boldon Buke,’’ a survey of 
that county-palatine made about a century 
later, may be regarded as its “ Domesday.” 
“It is impossible (as remarked by its pre- 
sent editor) to overrate its importance to 
the historical inquirer, whether he be in- 
terested in the nature of early tenures, the 
descent of property, or the social condi- 
tion of the tenants, in whatever rank, of 
that day. No one can go carefully through 
the record without attaining a considerable 
insight into the state of the country and 
its inhabitants, as Ty the palatinate ig 
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concerned, at the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury. Many parts of the relations between 
the lord and his tenants are very clearly 
laid down, and we find frequent indica- 
tions of the rise of the peasant class into 
a higher order of proprietors. The Record 
throws great light on the nature of the 
services which the different tenants ren- 
dered to the lord, and we may gain from 
it a very just idea of what the life of the 
villan was, for we can with no difficulty 
accompany him in his work, through each 
week in the year.’’ It contains, however, 
little notice of the free tenants. “ In some 
manors we have no mention of them at 
all; and throughout the record their name 
is of rare occurrence. Perhaps the nature 
of the document would lead us to expect 
this omission, for it is not so much an 
enumeration of all the holders of land 
under the See, as of services and customs 
due from the land., As free tenure ren- 
dered nothing of that kind, it does not 
come into consideration in such a record 
as Boldon Buke professes to be.’’ Ac- 
cording to this view, it is what is called a 
custumal, and one of the largest custumals 
ever compiled in this country.* 

It was usual in documents of this 
nature to describe the tenures and ser- 
vices of one manor with minute exactness ; 
and, as in the ordinary course the ser- 
vices were for the most part the same 
throughout the other estates of the same 
survey, it was necessary only in such mat- 
ters to refer to the place first described, 
particularising in other places the points 
in which they varied. It is from the pur- 
suance-of this plan that Boldon Book 
derives its name. The manor of Boldon, 
four miles distant from Sunderland, is the 
first large rural manor described, and all 
the succeeding descriptions have reference 
to that prototype. 

The description of Boldon will give a 
good idea of the general nature of the 
survey. This manor was divided between 
some thirty-six tenants, of whom twenty- 
two were of the class called villans, each 





* The eustumal of the Church of Ro- 
chester made by John de Westerham, prior 
of the monastery (and subsequently bishop 
of the same see) about the year 1320, forms 
part of a folio volume edited by John 
Thorpe, Esq. M.A., F.S.A., in 1788. A 
Custumal of the manor of Bishop’s Hat- 
field, made in the time of Hugh bishop of 
Ely, a.p. 1277, is printed in the Appendix 
to vol. ii. of Clutterbuck’s History of 
Hertfordshire, pp. 6-12; and others of 
the manors of Hadham and Kelshall, in 
the same county, and also belonging to 
the same see, are published in the Appen- 
dix to vol. iii. of the same work. 
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holding two oxgangs, which (together) 
consisted of thirty acres*; twelve were 
cotmen, each holding twelve acres; one 
Robert held two oxgangs of thirty-seven 
acres, paying a rent of half a mark (having, 
perhaps, commuted his servile duties for 
this money payment +) ; and the pounder 
held twelve acres. Each of the villans 
paid 2s. 6d. of scat-pence,t half a scat- 
chalder of oats, 16d. of aver-pence, five 
cart-loads of wood-lades, two hens and 
ten eggs: he also worked for his lord 
three days in the week during the whole 
year, except in the weeks of Easter and 
Pentecost, and in the thirteen days of 
Christmas ; and during his work in the 
autumn he on four days made a boon-day 
(precatio), by bringing all his family, ex- 
cept the housewife, to assist in mowing ; 
and besides, he mowed three roods of 
barley (averipe), and ploughed and har- 
rowed three acres of stubble (? averere) ; 
moreover, each plough of the villans 
ploughed and harrowed two acres, on 
which occasion they received a cor- 
rody (or allowance of food §) from the 
Bishop, and then they were quit of other 
work for that week. And whenever they 
made the great boon-days they also had a 
corrody. And in their work they harrowed 
when necessary, and made journeys || (pro- 
bably taking their turn to deliver the rents 
in kind to the Bishop’s household), and 

* The Jovata, oxgang, or ploughland, 
was not of uniform size. At Lanchester 
were forty-one oxgangs, each consisting of 
only eight acres (p. 30); so at Witton 
and Fulforth (p. 33). At Whickham 
there were thirty-five, each of fifteen acres 
(ibid.) At Wardon they contained 13} 
acres, at Morton 12 (pp. 7, 8.) 

t At Sedgfield there were twenty vil- 
lans, each of whom held, rendered, and 
worked as those of Boldon. Moreover, 
there were twenty farmers, having the 
like quantity of land, but paying five 
shillings, besides performing certain occa- 
sional works in harvest. Robert, there- 
fore, at Boldon, was a farmer ; and the 
distinction between the villan and farmer 
lied in the latter paying a money rent in- 
stead of the service of work. 

t Sceat, a rate or contribution. Hence 
“scot and lot,’’ and “ paying his shot.’’ 

§ “Our northern word crowdy, oat- 
meal with boiling water poured on it, is 
doubtless derived from corrodium, the 
staple of which was then formed of that 
kind of meal, which is still much used by 
the farm servants of the North.” Glossary. 

|| Radas, ‘‘ from A,-S. rdd, a riding, a 
journey.’’—Glossary. In the text of Mr. 
Greenwell’s translation the word in this 
place is ‘‘ cart-loads.’’ 
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when they made them they received each 
one loaf; and they reaped one day at 
Houghton, during the work-time, until 
the evening, and then had acorrody. And 
at the fair of Saint Cuthbert each two 
villans erected one booth, and when they 
made lodges in the woods (logias) and 
carried wood-lades they were free of other 
works.* 

The twelve cotmen worked through the 
whole year two days a week, except at the 
three before-named feasts, and rendered 
12 hens and 60 eggs. The pounder,t 
beside his twelve acres, had from every 
plough one thrave of corn, and rendered 
24 hens and 500 eggs. The mill paid as 
rent five marcs and a half. The villans, 
as part of their work, were bound to make 
every year, if required, one house of the 
length of 40 feet, and width of 15 feet, in 
consideration of which each was quit of 
4d, of averpence. The whole town paid 
17s. of cornage (a rate on horned cattle), 
and one cow in milk. The demesne was 
at farm with a stock of four ploughs and 
four harrows ; and rendered for two of the 
ploughs 16 chalders of wheat, 16 chalders 
of oats, and 8 chalders of barley, and for 
the two other ploughs 10 mares. 

The original manuscript of Boldon 
Buke is not preserved, and the time of 
its disappearance is unknown. It was 
possibly when the records of the see suf- 
fered spoliation in the time of bishop Tun- 
stall. Four transcripts are known to exist, 
the earliest of which was probably made 
about one hundred years after the compi- 
lation of the survey. It was printed in 
the Appendix to Domesday Book, fol. 
1816, from a copy in the Bodleian library. 
The present text has been adopted from 
the copy in the Auditor’s office at Dur- 
ham, which was made about the year 1281; 
with the various readings appended that 
occur in the Registrum Primum of the 
Dean and Chapter and in the Bodleian 
transcript. But there is a fourth and still 
earlier copy, which was formerly in the 
library at Stowe, and is now in that of 
Lord Ashburnham. It is with profound 
regret that we transcribe the statement 


* We append a very curious passage of 
a similar character from the manor of 
Stanhope. In that manor, situated near 
the forest, all the villans made at the great 
hunts a kitchen, a larder, and a kennel; 
they provided settles in the hall, in the 
chapel, and in the chamber; and they 
carried all the bishop’s corrody from Wol- 
singham to the lodges. 

+ The Punder, as Mr. Surtees gives the 
word. This officer was often called the 
Pinder; as the Pinder of Wakefield, famous 
in ballad history. 
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which follows: “ It would have been most 
desirable to have had a collation of this 
Manuscript, and application was made for 
this purpose to Lord Ashburnham. This 
request was, however, refused.’”’ How 
unenviable is the fame which any collector 
of ancient literature thus acquires! To 
be the obstructor of transmitted know- 
ledge, and the deteriorator of standard 
editions of national records! In what 
respect is a buried library better than a 
miser’s hoard? As Horace sings of dor- 
mant cash, it can scarcely bring any credit 
to its owner 


—— nisi temperato 
Splendeat usu. 


The Surtees editor has added an English 
translation to the text of the record, and 
has appended, by way of contemporary 
illustration, translations of extracts from 
the pipe rolls whilst the see was in the 
hands of the Crown, in 31 Hen. 1,8 
Ric. I., and 13 and 14John. The second 
of these supplies what is wanting in Boldon 
Buke, namely, a list of tenants in chief. 
Besides these, he has appended a great 
roll of receipts and expenditure in the 25th: 
year of bishop Bec, 1307; a few episcopal 
charters, that have escaped the general dis- 
persion of the records of the see; and an 
extract from bishop Hatfield’s survey, so 
far as it relates to the manor of Boldon. 
A glossary, containing much curious and 
valuable information, is also added; and 
lastly an index of names. Nothing is 
wanting, excepting perhaps an index to 
the more remarkable names of persons, 
and the collation of Lord Ashburnham’s 
MS. 





Four Chapters from the History of 
Alnmouth. By William Dickson, of Aln- 
mouth, F.S.A.—This interesting brochure, 
so handsomely set forth by the Printer to 
the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle, was 
kindly prepared by its author to distribute 
to the members of the Archeological In- 
stitute of Great Britain during their recent 
meeting at Newcatle-upon-Tyne. The 
name of Alnmouth is less known than that 
of the neighbouring ducal castle of Aln- 
wick. It is a seaside village, still capable, 
as its historian admits, of great improve- 
ment, but it has become a place of increased 
resort since the opening of the York, New- 
castle, and Berwick Railway, and has now 
some slight concourse of summer visitors. 
Its general situation and aspect are de- 
scribed in Mr. Dickson’s first chapter. 
The second traces the descent of the manor 
from Gilbert Tyson, the Domesday lord, 
to the present Duke of Northumberland. 
The third describes the history and relics 
of the church, which has long since perished 
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by decay, and the inhabitants have to re- 
sort to the neighbouring churches. It was 
never more than a chapel, for the founders 
of the abbey of Hulne are recorded to have 
given to that foundation, in the year 1147, 
the church of Lesbury, with the chapels 
of Houghton, Alnemouth, and Alnewicke. 
The argument of the fourth chapter is to 
show that Alnmouth was the place where 
St. Cuthbert was chosen a bishop. This 
event occurred, as Bede relates, during 
“a great synod assembled in the presence 
of King Egfrid, near the river Alne, at a 
place called Twyford, which signifies the 
two fords.” The Very Rev. Monsignor 
Eyre, in his recent History of St. Cuth- 
bert, remarks that the situation of Twy- 
ford is not known; but Mr. Dickson 
shows that close to the Church Hill at 
Alnemouth, which is now an island, are 
two fords, called the Low ford and the 
High ford, one leading to Warkworth, 
and the other to Lesbury and Alnwick. 
Therefore, he regards Twyford to be the 
same spot with Alnemouth. 





The Date- Book of Remarkable and Me- 
morable Events connected with Notting- 
ham and its Neighbourhood,1750—1850. 
By John F. Sutton. 8vo. pp. 514.—This 
is a book of a useful character. In former 
ages, when history was a favourite portion 
of English literature, all our most import- 
ant towns had their local chroniclers ; 
and we cannot imagine any mode in which 
a country editor can more profitably em- 
ploy his leisure,—if he has any,—than in 
turning over the files of past newspapers, 
and extracting from them the substance of 
events which were once, perhaps, magni- 
fied and exaggerated beyond their due im- 
portance, but are now, still more unwisely, 
almost wholly lost sight of and forgotten. 
Or if, as is more probable, such a task can 
be more agreeably undertaken by some idle 
literary friend than by the editor himself, 
it will at any rate provide a suitable oc- 
cupation for the vacant hours of his work- 
men in the printing-office, and be at once 
serviceable and acceptable to the towns- 
men—more especially to those whose 
memory naturally reverts to the events of 
their youth, as well as to the more pene- 
trating historical inquirer. We must 
admit that the present volume does not 
come up to our beau-ideal of such a local 
chronicle. In the first place it is limited 
to the last hundred years: and seems, 
therefore, to require some antecedent. Its 
contents deal too little with the statistics 
of trade and manufacture which distin- 
guish Nottingham, the progress of im- 
provement, and the destruction or erection 
of public buildings; and too much with 
the annals of crimes and executions. It is 
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pretty well stored with biography; but 
that is buried amidst the heap ; for, above 
all, it wants an Index, an indispensable 
feature to make such a book really effec- 
tual. We say it absolutely wants an 
Index, for the very brief one it has is the 
strangest make-believe we have seen for 
many a day. So little idea has the com- 
piler had of alphabetical arrangement, that 
several of his entries are in this fashion— 


Adventures of William Parsons. 19 
Awful storm and intense cold . 113 
Calamitous snow-storm - 90 
Dimensions of the Market-place 414 
Frightful railway collision - 508 
Six Luddites hung at Leicester . 328 


Half the persons indexed are arranged 
under their Christian names; one person 
under the titles of Captain, Dr., Major, 
Mr., and Sir respectively ; two under 
Alderman ; and two under Lord. Some 
particulars of the movements of the Not- 
tinghamshire Militia in 1805, which will 
be interesting just now, are indexed not 
under Militia, but under Nottingham; and 
that is the only entry under that name, 
though it might have referred to every 
page of the book. The reader, therefore, 
has to find his own way through this com- 
pilation ; and the best plan he can adopt 
is to make his own references on the fly- 
leaves. For the present we shall content 
ourselves with the following note, a passage 
taken from a Nottingham journal in 1777, 
which appears to fix to that year the origin 
of an article now in universal use with 
females of almost every rank. The jour- 
nalist had described the fashion of the 
day, when he adds, “To complete the 
dress for summer walking, the most ele- 
gant and delicate ladies carry a long 
japanned walking-cane, with an ivory 
hook-head, and on the middle of the cane 
is fastened a silk umbrella, or what the 
French call a parasol, which defends 
them from the sun, and slight showers of 
rain. It opens by a spring, and it is 
pushed up towards the head of the cane 
when expanded for use.’’ 





Annals and Legends of Calais, with 
Sketches of Emigré Notabilities, and Me- 
moir of Lady Hamilton. By Robert Bell 
Calton, Author of Rambles in Sweden and 
Gottland, &c. 12mo.—Whilst the latter 
part of the title given to this book con- 
veys the idea, confirmed on further ac- 
quaintance, of a catch-penny composition, 
the previous words are equally ill-chosen 
and more egregiously misapplied. ‘‘ An- 
nals and Legends of Calais!’’ By Legends 
we generally understand romantic narra- 
tive, hovering between the true and the 
fictitious. Now Mr. Calton relates nothing 
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but what he at least expects us to receive 
as true. The term Annals is strictly de- 
scriptive of a history arranged in exact 
chronological order, and proceeding, syste- 
matically, year by year. Mr. Calton’s 
practical exemplification of the term is to 
show how completely all chronological 
arrangement may be set at defiance. He 
commences with the siege of Calais by 
Edward III. introducing the subject by a 
description of the place written by a Ve- 
netian ambassador in the year 1557, and 
interweaving it with the forays made by 
Sir John Wallop in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth. He next undertakes to de- 
scribe Calais as transformed into an 
English borough, and begins at the wrong 
end with a list of streets and buildings 
said to be ‘‘as they existed temp. Henry 
Vill.” but which turns out to be of the 
year 1556, only two years before the 
English left; then he goes back to 1532; 
then introduces a list of the few English 
which lingered about the place after it had 
been recaptured by the French; and then 
again returns to 1532. In the next chapter 
these annals run backwards, from 1540 
to 1539, so to 1536, 1515, 1508; and 
then forwards again to 1532 and 1533. 
Another chapter begins de novo with Ed- 
ward the Third, professing to give some 
account of the Captains and Deputies. 
After being told that “the second go- 
vernor or custos regni (!) of the town and 
castle was a Johannes de Chivereston,” we 
are quickly carried through a list of names 
to the reign of Henry VI., to that of 
Henry the Eighth, and to the last Deputy, 
Lord Wentworth; thence we return to 
the days of Edward IV. and again jump to 
those of Henry VIIJ. Another chapter 
(the Seventh) is avowedly derived from Tur- 
pyn’s Chronicle of Calais, printed in 1846 
for the Camden Society, and accordingly 
it begins in the reign of Henry the Seventh, 
and goes some way into that of Henry the 
Eighth. Atlast, in Chapter VIII. we come 
to the real beginning of all. It relates to 
the early seigneurs of Calais, and the first 
date in it is the year 450. We soon, how- 
ever, descend to Cardinal Wolsey and the 
Lady Anna of Cleves—being, in fact, other 
pieces of Turpyn’s Chronicle. Further on, 
we find ourselves in the earliest days of 
the English settlement at the marriage of 
Richard the Second and Isabella of Valois ; 
which is intermixed with the memorials 
of the happy return of Louis le Desiré. 
Again we go back to the reign of Henry VI. 
and the murder of the Duke of Gloucester ; 
anon revert to the treacherous conduct 
attributed to Sir Amery de Pavia, the first 
Captain under Edward III.; and, after a 
chapter on the Field of Cloth of Gold, we 
at last settle down upon the foundation of 
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the original castle said to have been erected 
by the Romans on the promontory of 
Risbank. 

Such is the arrangement of Mr. Calton’s 
Annals. As Legends perhaps we may not 
improperly regard the scandal and tittle- 
tattle which he retails from the informa- 
tion of the “ piquant and esteemed cicerone 
of the Place.’’ His tale respecting “ three 
members of the peerage ’’ has probably 
much of the legendary character about it ; 
on its face, it takes as great liberties with 
dates as with persons. The Hon. Evelyn 
Pierrepoint Dormer is represented as living 
in poverty at Calais at the fall of the year 
1822; as having some time after returned 
to London, and run out an accession of 
fortune ; when, just as he was giving a 
Christmas dinner, he was arrested for debt, 
but unexpectedly relieved from his difficul- 
ties by the death of his brother and his 
consequent accession to the peerage. Now, 
the death in question happened not at 
Christmas, but in April, and in the year 
1819,—that is to say, more than three 
years before the time assigned for the 
commencement of the legend. 

The “ Annals,” however, are on many 
occasions not more correct than the 
** Legends ’’ in respect of dates. At p. 46 
we are told that Anna Boleyne was created 
Marchioness of Pembroke in 1532, “ her 
father, Sir Thomas Boleyne, having been 
made Earl of Wiltshire on the same occa- 
sion.’’ This “having been” is a favourite 
phrase with the writer in lieu of the present 
participle; but in this case it is more 
correct than the words which follow, for 
Sir Thomas Boleyne had been created an 
earl in 1529. Again, at p. 69, we are 
told that the Marquess of Dorset and the 
Lord William of Devonshire were confined 
in the castle of Calais in 1568, but their 
lives saved by the death of Henry VII.! 
At p. 106 we are assured, on the assumed 
authority of Philippe de Commines, that 
one treasurer of Calais was tutor to Ed- 
ward VI. and the regent of the realm 
during his minority! We do not recol- 
lect any other assertion in Commines that 
can have suggested this blunder excepting 
what he says of the Earl of Warwick, who 
was captain (not treasurer) of Calais at the 
accession of Edward the Fourth. At p. 153 
we are told that the hamlet of Escalles, 
near Calais, is interesting from the fact of 
its having given the title of Lord Scales to 
the beau-frére of Edward III. ; the very 
distant meaning of which we presume to 
be that Anthony Wydvile Lord Scales, the 
brother-in-law of Edward the Fourth, as- 
sumed in right of his wife the title of a 
baronial family which had flourished for 
more than three centuries in England, 
but which may have originally derived its 
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name from Escalles. These anachronisms, 
however, are not more extravagant than 
another contained in the following para- 
graph at p. 157: “ Immense fortunes 
were realized by the Merchants of the 
Staple ; one of their body, of the name of 
Fermour, being, for some act of patri- 
otism in money matters, exalted to the 
peerage, under the title of Lord Pomfret.” 
We need hardly say that the peerage in 
question does not date earlier than the 
reign of George I. in the year 1721. 

Such are a few of the author’s more 
glaring blunders, and they, as well as many 
more, are the natural result of the way in 
which the book has been compiled. It is 
in fact, for the most part, a complete hash, 
by a very ignorant cook, of ‘‘ The Chro- 
nicle of Calais,” edited by Mr. John Gough 
Nichols for the Camden Society. Chiefly 
by making repeated appropriations from 
that book, in how disconnected a way we 
have already shown, and by making equally 
free with the pages of Froissart, and Miss 
Strickland’s Lives of the Queens, together 
with the current history of the town in 
Bernard’s Annales de Calais, has Mr. 
Calton compounded this ill-sorted farrago. 
Except a little description, which shows 
him to be acquainted with localities, there 
is scarcely any original matter in his book. 
Though he has made such free use of 
Mr. Nichols’s work, he has failed to follow 
up the references for the early history of 
the town made by that gentleman, who 
confined himself to the period embraced 
by Turpyn’s Chronicle, which commenced 
in the reign of Henry VII. Mr. Calton 
knows nothing of Rymer’s Foedera, nor 
of Nicolas’s Proceedings of the Privy 
Council, nor is he even aware of a second 
work of the Camden Society relative to 
the English possessions in France,—The 
Life of Lord Grey de Wilton. In his 
account of the early Comtes of Guines he 
is equally ignorant of the memoir upon 
them in the Archzologia written by the 
late Mr. Stapleton, and, in consequence, 
Aubrey de Vere, Earl of Oxford, figures 
as nothing more than ‘‘an Englishman, 
surnamed Albert the Wild Boar:’’ and 
Matilda, the queen of Stephen, passes 
among her father’s children as “one 
daughter of the name of Machilde.’’ At 
p. 7, Mr. Calton takes credit for publish- 
ing ‘‘ a very curious and, as we believe, 
for the first time, correctly printed docu- 
ment, being a roll of the commanders, 
and their respective followers, who took 
part in the siege of Calais.’’ As we un- 
derstand this, he claims to publish this 
document for the first time,-—at any rate 
‘for the first time correctly,’’ without 
stating that it ever had been printed be- 
fore. So far from its being correctly 
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given, almost every name init is disfigured 
by inaccuracies, and it is the same roll in 
Latin, of which an English version was 
printed by Mr. Rowe Mores, in 4to. 1748. 
From Mons. de Rheims, of Calais, Mr. 
Calton has derived the list of streets, suid 
to be of the year 1556, and a short list of 
English inhabitants without date, but with 
which he has connected the notices given 
by Mr. Nichols of the preparations made 
for the reception of Henry VIII. and 
Francis I. in 1532. He has also seen in 
the hands of Monsieur de Rheims an an- 
cient chart of the English pale, with Eng- 
lish names, said to bear the date 1460,—but 
which we suspect is an error for one con- 
siderably later. Even in what is copied 
from Turpyn’s Chronicle there are fre- 
quent errors; as in p. 79, the Lord Vaux 
of Harrowden is transformed into ‘‘ Lord 
Harredew,”’ and Sir Henry Guilford, K.G. 
into Sir Henry Griffith; but we have now 
said enough to convey a true character of 
the book. 





Specimens of Old Indian Poetry, trans- 
lated from the original Sanscrit into Eng- 
lish Verse. By Ralph T. H. Griffith, 
M.A. Member of the Royai Asiatic So- 
ciety, and Boden Sanscrit Scholar in the 
University of Oxford. 1852.—Sanscrit 
literature has not met with that attention 
from the English reading public which it 
so well deserves. Whatever be the rea- 
son, the fact is certain that, while on the 
continent, and especially in Germany, 
translations are continually being pub- 
lished of the best Indian and other Oriental 
authors, England herself, in whose hands 
Providence has placed an Indian empire, 
seems to feel no interest in the subject, 
and listens with languid indifference to all 
that scholars tell her of the world of mythic 
wonder which the study of Sanscrit has 
opened. While the other learned nations 
of Europe are actively engaged in exploring 
its treasures, and even degenerate Greece * 
has felt some glow of kindling enthusiasm, 
England, who ought to have held the fore- 
most place, has manifested almost a total 
apathy. We do trust, however, that a 
better epoch has commenced. England 
may well be proud that it is to her that 
Europe owes the publication of the Vedas, 
and the Directors of the East India Com- 
pany have conferred a national benefit 
thereby. 

Mr. Griffith, in the little work before 
us, has given us an elegant series of ex- 
tracts from various Sanscrit poems, of 
various ages, so as to contain specimens 
of all the better styles of Indian poetry. 

* Three Sanscrit works have been trans- 
lated into Romaic, and published at Athens. 
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His first extracts are from the Vedas, those 
early hymns to the powers of nature, which 
belong to the dawn of Hindu thought, and 
have come down to our times as the most 
ancient memorial of Gentile song. He 
then gives a few extracts from the laws of 
Manu, the Indian Lycurgus, and these 
are followed by several very interesting 
episodes from the two great epics, the 
Rémdyana and the Mahdbharata. From 
the latter we have an elegant version of 
the beautiful story of “ Savitri’? (which 
our readers may recollect by an abridged 
prose translation which appeared in this 
Magazine some years since), and the 
original story of Sakontald, from which 
probably KAaliddsa took the subject of his 
charming play. K4lidésa himself contri- 
butes several delightful specimens. We 
cannot forbear quoting the following lovely 
scenefrom ‘* Sakontala,’’ where the heroine 
is represented as leaving her foster-father 
Kanva’s hermitage for the palace of her 
husband Dushyanta, The whole passage 
breathes the softest pastoral tenderness. 


Kanva. 
Nymphs of the trees that shade this holy dell, 
Now bid your dear Sakontald farewell ! 
This day she goes, adoring and adored, 
To deck the palace of her wedded lord ; 
Farewell to her that loved your clustering bowers, 
And gently tended all your opening flowers ; 
Who in her love would ever wait to see 
The cool stream poured around each favorite tree, 
Nor drink before her darlings; she would ne’er 
Pluck your green tendrils for her waving hair,— 
Her proudest joy to see her nurslings blow 
In the full beauty of their summer glow. 


CuHorvs OF INVISIBLE WOODNYMPHS. 
Love smooth the path our fair lady shall tread, 
Sweet flow’rs ’neath her feet and dark boughs 
overhead ! (perfume, 
The breeze shall pour round her th’ heavenly 
That it steals from the woods where the lotuses 
bloom, 
And fan her bright tresses, deliciously cool, 
With the sweet pearly dew of the lily-clad pool ! 
SAKONTALA. 
This happy day, Priyamvad4, will see 
Once more united my dear lord and me; 
Yet my heart sinks at leaving these sweet bowers, 
The sacred haunts of childhood’s blissful hours. 


PRIYAMVADA. 
They share thy sorrow, dearest! look around, 
How the trees weep their pale leaves to the ground, 
In lamentation for thee; the sad roe 
Forbears to crop the pleasant grass for woe, 
And mourning pealens are no longer seen 
To dance in joyous circles on the green. 

SAKONTALA. 

My darling creeper, take my last embrace, 
And twine thy fond arms o’er my weeping face ; 
Still though I leave my father’s home and thee, 
Dear to my memory, sweet one, shalt thou be; 
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And now, my friends, this last memorial take, 
And tend my creeper for its mistress’ sake. 


PRIYAMVADA. 
Sakontald4, who now will care for us ? 
KANVA. 
Your tears are idle, lady! weep not thus ; 


Nay, you should act a wiser, better part, 
And strive to cheer Sakontald’s sad heart. 


SAKONTALA. 
Father, when she has young—my dear gazelle,— 
Send a kind message that my pet is well. 
What is it clings so closely to my dress ? 

KANVA. 
Your darling little fawn,—your tenderness 
Would oft with healing oil its mouth anoint, 
When pricked too roughly by the sharp grass 
point,— 

A mother’s love your gentle care supplied, 
And now your nursling will not quit your side. 

SAKONTALA. 
Go back, my darling,—here thou still may’st roam, 
But I must leave my well-beloved home ; 
As I supplied a mother’s place to thee, 
Thou to my father shalt a daughter be ; 

Go back, poor thing! go back. 

Had we space we could quote a very 
beautiful description of a burning forest 
from a poem on “ The Seasons,’’ which 
is generally ascribed to Kélid4ésa—a poem, 
by the bye, which was published by Sir 
W. Jones, and was the first Sanscrit book 
ever printed. 

In conclusion, we congratulate Mr. Grif- 
fith on the very pretty volume he has given 
us. The lover of poetry will find much 
to admire in these old fragments of Ind an 
song; and, if he will only look beneath 
national peculiarities of outward form, he 
will recognise what is of common interest 
to all, and even in the voices of bards so 
separated from us by space and time, hear 
tones which are those of his kindred. 





Western Himalaya and Tibet: a Nar- 
rative of a Journey through the Mountains 
of Northern India during the year 1847-8. 
By T. Thomson, M.D., F.L.8., §e.— 
The author of this scientific volume left 
Simla in the month of August 1847, on a 
mission to explore the regions north of 
India. He was accompanied by Major 
Cunningham and Captain Strachey. The 
mission did not reach Lahore, on its re- 
turn, until the month of December 1848, 
The limit reached by the expedition was 
the Kara Koran pass, to arrive at which 
the author had to travel for the space of 
three weeks through an uninhabited coun- 
try. This portion of the journey will be 
the most interesting to the general reader, 
but even here the record of travel is con- 
fined almost exclusively to a scientific 
chronicling. We do not say this in dis- 
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paragement of the volume, but rather to 
give it its proper classification. To the 
botanist and geologist it will be a highly 
acceptable work ; to the former especially, 
and hardly in less degree to the latter. 
To those, on the other hand, who look for 
high colouring, strong and strange inci- 
dents, and plenty of them, with spark- 
ling narratives of personal histories and 
thrilling details, of ‘‘ moving accidents by 
flood and field,” this book does not ad- 
dress itself. Huc’s travels in Tibet have 
rendered readers curious to know more of 
that locality; Dr. Thomson’s work will 
not satisfy that curiosity. He has no 
terrible disasters to write about, such as 
abound in Huc’s work—a work, be it said, 
in passing, which narrates a great deal about 
what never occurred. The fact of M. 
Huc’s journey we do not dispute, but we 
strongly suspect that the Paris editors 
furnished a considerable portion of the 
peril, and ‘‘ piled the agony ’’ to make it tell 
and sell. We all now know of the poetical 
French traveller in the East who burned 
a village in Syria and made the imaginary 
conflagration shed light over some pages of 
averydull volume. Indeed some of the best 
books affecting to give the results of tra- 
velled French experience were written by 
men who had never voyaged a score of 
leagues from the capital. To no such cate- 
gory does Dr. Thomson’s book belong. It 
is plain matter of fact. He was commis- 
sioned to look at the country and report 
upon what he saw;—and this he does 
literally. You know the grass through 
which he walked, are introduced to the 
flowers and plants which he collected for 
his Hortus siccus; if he crosses a stream 
you are made to see the water and to com- 
prehend its analysation, as though you had 
been of the philosophical party ; and when 
a chain of mountains is reached, he does 
not merely picture the ridge in good yet 
unpretending prose, but he probes to the 
very heart of it, and makes even the ge- 
neral reader skilled in the anatomisation 
of lofty hill ranges. We repeat that it is 
purely a scientific work, anda very valuable 
one, but even the most desultory of 
readers may find amusement in contrast- 
ing the description of Cashmere and its 
lake with the glowing poetical present- 
ment of the same places as given by the 
author of Lalla Rookh. He who has 
deemed Moore’s portrait the true one, will, 
after looking at that by Dr. Thomson, be, 
doubtless, tempted to exclaim with the 
young lady in the Rivals :—‘“ How unlike 
my Beverley !’’ 








The Analogy of Religion. By Bishop 
Butler. Post 8vo. pp. vi. 546. (Bohn’s 
Standard Library.)—This may be called 
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the student’s edition. It includes the 
author’s sermons, and has also analytical 
introductions prefixed, both of the Analogy 
and the Discourses, by a member of the 
University of Oxford. Several notes are 
added, from Mr. Duke’s Analysis of the 
First Part of the Analogy, Mr. Wilkinson’s, 
and Mr. Hobart’s, with some others by the 
editor. Nor do these last appear to be the 
least inimportance, judging by thatat p. 104, 
on the connection between the eternity of 
punishments and that of rewards. The 
memoir of Bishop Butler, which was pre- 
fixed to former editions, and the original 
preface by Bishop Hallifax (which is of 
sufficient consequence to be mentioned in 
the list ‘of his writings), are retained. It 
would be superfluous to praise a work so 
well known and so highly esteemed as the 
Analogy; but the reader may be glad to 
know (from Mr. Seward’s Anecdotes) that 
a famous freethinker in the last century 
used to say it contained the most ingenious 
and most elaborate defence of Christianity. 





Histoire des Crimes du deux Decembre. 
Par V. Scheelcher, Representant du Peu- 
ple. 8vo. 

La Mi-Aowit, ou les Miaous de Napo- 
leon Le Petit, &c. Par le Chevalier de 
Chatelain. 12mo. 

The first of these works is one replete 
with melancholy interest. Its chief merit 
is its unexaggerated tone. There is indig- 
nation enough and to spare, but the state- 
ments are simply and fairly made, and 
although the verdict asked of the public 
will not go to the extent claimed by M. 
Scheelcher for his party, it will at least be 
given in accordance with a great portion 
of the condemning testimony here adduced. 

The volume is devoted to a full detail 
of the history of the famous cowp d'état, 
how it was plotted, how carried out, and 
how immediately followed by the esta- 
blishment of such a despotism as France 
had never before witnessed. The author 
describes all the events which are now so 
well known in their general aspect and 
their results, to the world at large. In 
doing so he makes the victims of the plot 
tell their own individual histories, and 
when he does indulge in a strong assertion 
he cites public documents to prove that 
he has sufficient ground for his wrath. 

One fatal error, as it seems to us, per- 
vades, nevertheless, this volume of con- 
temporary history. Throughout it is as- 
sumed that France is intensely republican 
in spirit, and that the republic, like truth, 
must ultimately prevail. It is our belief, 


on the contrary, that if there be one form 
of government which the country more 
heartily detests than another, it is the re- 
We are not however pre- 


publican form. 
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pared in consequence to affirm that the 
majority of the people have a strong pre- 
dilection for monarchical institutions ; 
that the preference lies that way cannot 
be questioned. It seems to us that indif- 
ference is the general characteristic of 
the population with regard to the quality 
of the authority to which they are required 
to yield obedience, provided only that go- 
vernment insured them the blessings of 
peace. The people have been in turns 
cheated by every species of sovereignty 
which has been established amongst them ; 
and when the people themselves became 
sovereign, they cared as little for the 
sacred principles of justice. The fact is, 
that in France there are no patriots, but a 
superabundance of partizans, and their 
political principles are based upon the 
most savage selfishness. With them law 
and oaths have been alike disregarded ; 
and when we say ‘ with them,’’ we in- 
clude kings as well as people, subject of 
course to certain exceptions, which will by 
no means tend to disprove our general 
assertion. From the days of Hugues 
Capet to those in which we live no nation 
has been so ruthlessly despoiled by her 
rulers as France. The people have been 
again and again asked for aid to the crown 
under the promise of valuable political 
franchise in return, but the aid has no 
sooner been given than so far from the 
additional freedom being yielded, accord- 
ing to pledge made, than the little popu- 
lar freedom existing has been compelled 
to endure diminution. Democracy, when 
it sat in king’s places, was not a jot more 
equitable. What has been the result? That 
under every sovereign, save some three or 
four, there has been an almost perpetual 
spirit of insurrection among the people, 
a spirit not inspiring them to secure liberty 
for all, but to revenge themselves bloodily 
on the few, and to provide a permanency 
of good fortune for the faction temporarily 
triumphant. Against every such faction 
all other and less lucky factions become 
bitter and active antagonists. Revolu- 
tions in England have been made, almost 
invariably, according to law. Indeed a 
great part of our legislation is a gradually 
progressing revolution, but it is progress 
and for good, and not ruinous mutation 
purchased by rebellion, and fatal even to 
the victors. France is learning to love 
tranquillity: when her masses have also 
learned to reverence law, as it has been 
reverenced in England from the period 
that law was established, there will no 
longer exist a literature like that of which 
M. Scheelcher’s book is a touching portion, 
and political exiles will not be the necessary 
illustration of each new accession to power. 
We conclude by noticing a strange piece of 
Gent, Mag. Vou, XXXVIII. 
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information afforded by the author upon 
an English subject. He is contrasting the 
French with the British police. The 
former, he says, are expressly chosen from 
among the ferocious of feature, in order 
that their appearance may strike terror 
into the people, while in England no man 
is admitted into the force who is not gentle 
of aspect and tender of heart, yet firm of 
purpose! Perhaps this may account for 
the impression which policemen are said 
to make so generally upon the sympathising 
ancille of London and the suburbs.—The 
second work named above is a rhymed 
satire upon the Cesar of the hour, and 
lacks both grammar and wit. Its want of 
spirit might have authorised ‘‘ mi-eau’’ 
to be added to the other poor puns on the 
title-page. 

An Elementary Treatise on Logic.—As 
a work calculated to assist private gentle- 
men who wish to acquire a knowledge of 
the reasoning science, as well as for its 
uses in schools and colleges, we are glad 
to be able to offer a word of warm com- 
mendation in its behalf. We would, how- 
ever,.strongly advise private students not 
to commit themselves to this or any other 
treatise without reading, re-reading, and 
again and again reading Chretien’s Essay 
on Logical Method. With two such books 
they will be well provided for the over- 
coming of subsequent difficulties. 








Spirits of the Past; by Nicholas Mi- 
chell, author of “‘ Ruins of Many Lands.”’ 
—There is no dearth of the poetic element 
in Mr. Michell’s pictures of great men 
and women; but he writes verses with 
fatal facility, and says a great deal more 
than enough. Every image is diluted and 
expanded—nothing is left for the reader’s 
imagination. The whole, though pro- 
fusely embellished, is unimpressive—the 
mind rests on no one specific picture. 
When a man takes up the occupation of 
formally poetising that which was high 
poetry before he touched it, we cannot 
escape the fear that he is about to dese- 
crate something holy. They who have 
long dwelt on these glorious and grand 
characters, in a manner of their own, 
have formed their own estimate of them, 
and do not wish to have it disturbed; and 
yet there are some rich pieces of descrip- 
tion in Mr. Michell’s book. It chiefly 
fails in its human part, 





The Temptation of our Blessed Lord ; 
a series of Lectures. By the Rev. T. T. 
Smith. Post 8vo. pp. viii. 111.—These 
lectures are not deficient in merit, but we 
should have greater pleasure in recom- 
mending them if they did not so often 
trench on the verge of debateable ground. 
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It is true they inculcate no positive error; 
but, when men of adventurous minds go 
to the edge, their followers often make a 
step beyond it, and fall over. This volume, 
therefore, is best in the hands of those 
‘ who, by reason of use, have their senses 
exercised to discern.’’ (Hebrews, v. 14.) 





Memorials of Christian Life in the Early 
and Middle Ages. By Dr. A. Neander. 
Translated by J. E. Ryland. Post 8vo. 
pp. iv. 538. (Bohn’s Standard Library.) 
—This work originally appeared in three 
volumes, Berlin, 1822. It is now trans- 
lated from the third and amended edition 
of the two first volumes. By an unfortu- 
nate arrangement, the dedication of vol. ii. 
follows the title, so that at first sight the 
book might be mistaken for a second 
volume. Dr. Neander’s writings are too 
widely known to need any particular de- 
scription in a contracted notice like this. 
Fortunately, we can give the reader a cha- 
racter of them from Mr. Barnes’s recent 
Commentary on the Revelations (noticed 
at. p. 389 of our last Magazine. In the 
note on chap. xii. 14, he observes that, to 
find out where the true Church was “ during 
the darkest ages, and when Rome seemed 
to have entirely the ascendancy... . has 
been done with great learning and skill by 
Neander.’”’ As the title-page mentions 
that this volume includes the author’s 
** Light in Dark Places,’’ we presume this 
ought not to be omitted. Dr. Neander 
has adopted the opinion that Patrick, the 
apostle of the Irish, was born in Scotland, 
which may possibly awaken contradiction 
in those who think the French (Armorican) 
origin more authentic. 





A Discourse on Matters pertaining to 
Religion. By T. Parker. Post 8vo. pp. 
vi. 309.—This volume issues from a school 
with which we have little sympathy; and 
some of the sentiments are so distasteful 
to our mind, that we have no inclination 
to proceed with it. The author styles 
himself ‘* Minister of the Second Church 
in Roxbury,’’ Massachusetts. He appears 
to be an Humanitarian in doctrine, and 
probably ranks as a Presbyterian in dis- 
cipline, as that name is preferred, we be- 
lieve, by his denomination in America. 





A Textual Commentary on the Book of 
Psalms. By H.N.Champney. Square 
12mo. pp. iv. 93.—We anticipate much 
usefulness in this little volume. The 
principle adopted is this. A text, such as 
Ps, xxiii. v. 1, “The Lord is my shepherd,” 
is illustrated by sixteen references, ex- 
hibiting the Father and the Son in charac- 
ter of a shepherd, and confirming the 
assurance of protection and care. Or, to 
take a more practical instance, Ps, xxxix, 
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1, is illustrated by references to cxix. 9, 
and James i. 26, with others. They are 
printed nearly at length, and thus differ 
from the marginal references in Bibles. 
This selection is calculated to prove very 
serviceable in many ways, such as class 
teaching, pulpit preparation, and closet 
meditation. Our readers will be sur- 
prised to learn, that so small a volume 
contains upwards of 10,000 references. 





The Soul, its Sorrows and Aspirations. 
By F. W. Newman. 12mo. pp. xi. 162. 
—The author, who must not be con- 
founded with his Tractarian-Romish rela- 
tive, is an original thinker, and indiscri- 
minate censure of his writings would be 
as unjust as indiscriminate praise. Still 
we must warn the reader against becoming 
attached to a school, or even to a single 
writer, on account of some striking 
thoughts or powerful sentences. 





The Workman’s Testimony to the Sab- 
bath. Post 8vo. pp. 176. The origin of 
this volume is highly interesting. A gentle- 
man, who regretted the increase of Sab- 
bath desecration, determined to appeal to 
the working classes themselves. He offered 
three prizes for the best essays on ‘‘ The 
Temporal Advantages of the Sabbath to 
the Labouring Classes.’’ In three months 
no less than 1045 essays were received. 
After a patient investigation, the first prize 
was awarded to a journeyman printer at 
Ipswich ; the second to a shoemaker in 
Roxburghshire; and the third to a machin- 
ist at Dundee. The first is entitled, and 
strikingly, ‘“‘Heaven’s Antidote to the 
Curse of Labour;’’ the second, ‘‘ The 
Light of the Week; ’’ and the third, 
‘The Torch of Time.’”’ Biographical 
notices of the writers are prefixed to the 
several essays; and the first, which is the 
longest, reminds us of Capel Lofft’s intro- 
duction to Bloomfield’s ‘‘ Farmer’s Boy.”’ 
Although, as now lying before us, they 
form a volume, they may be had separately; 
and we are informed that they have proved 
extensively useful, through giving copies 
to operatives, particularly to prisoners, 
with whom a neglect of the Sabbath has 
often been the first downward step. 
Hitherto publications of this kind have 
been written for the labouring classes, but 
when written dy them they have a double 
claim to be received attentively. 





Nineveh: its Rise and Ruin. By the 
Rev. J. Blackburn. 2d. edit. fep. 8vo. pp. 
viii. 184.—Among the numerous works 
which the late accession to historical evi- 
dence, in the discoveries at Nineveh, has 
produced, this is by no means the least 
important, notwithstanding its modest ap- 
pearance. Mr. Layard, the celebrated 
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explorer of Nineveh, being asked, by the 
‘Working Men’s Educational Union,’’ 
what book he considered “ best suited to 
connect those discoveries with the history 
and predictions of Scripture,’’ named this 
very work, expressing a wish that it might 
be brought within the reach of every class 
of readers. On receiving so encouraging 
a testimony, the author undertook a care- 
ful revision, and inserted many additional 
facts, which had been brought to light by 
Col, Rawlinson. The notes have been 
much extended, and so enlarged as to form 
asupplement. The work itself consists 
of six lectures, delivered at Claremont 
Chapel, Pentonville. At p. 159, note ix. 
the author endeavours to defend the autho- 
rity of Ctesias againstimpugners. It may 
be added that the learned Heeren, in his 
“ Historical Researches,’’ when treating 
of the Persians, constantly refers to Ctesias 
as historical authority, and even says, that 
‘* had his work come down to us entire, 
Ctesias would have ranked with Herodotus, 
who at present holds the highest place.’’ 
(Asiatic Nations, i. 54.) 





Romanism an Apostate Church. By 
Non-Clericus, Post 8vo. pp. xvi.460.—This 
volume contains a great deal of material 
for such as have occasion to study this 
controversy, whether marie proprio, or 
for general purposes. It brings down the 
subject, in regard of persons and occur- 
rences, to the present time, on which ac- 
count it will be found the more com- 
pendious. If it does not aim at adorning 
controversy with amenities (as indeed may 
be surmised from the title), we must re- 
member that these are so rare as to form 
the exception, and not the rule. 





The Village Pearl; a Poem. By John 
Crawford Wilson.—This is a very harmo- 
nious, regular poem of the Rogers and 
Campbell school ; both rhyme and metre 
are well ordered, and neatly adjusted, but 
we cannot say that there is much trace of 
genius. The story and the manner of tell- 
ing it are pretty and unobjectionable, but 
neither rousing nor moving. 





The Twin Pupils, or Education at 
Home. By Aun Thomson Gray. 12mo. 
—There is much excellent sense, much 
ability and good English writing in this 
book; a uniformly loving, earnest, sin- 
cere spirit pervades the whole, and there 
is an entire absence of vicious exaggera- 
tion in style and tone of thought. It is 
throughout a very calm and lady-like 
book. Having said thus much, we are 
compelled to add that we think the stand- 
ard is set a little too high for childhood, 
and that parental faults are shown up in 
too direct a way. The authoress is some- 
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what too matter-of-fact, and does not 
sufficiently recognise the ends of educa- 
tion, which surely is less acquisition, than 
harmonious cultivation of all the powers. 
Thus Miss Cameron, the exemplary go- 
verness whose ideas are in general sound, 
and whose heart is in the right place, 
seems to us quite wrong in dwelling so 
exclusively on matters of memory, even 
while her requisitions from the pupil 
are commendably moderate. We entirely 
agree with her in deprecating essays on 
Honour, Virtue, &c. from children of 12 
or 14; but surely children may be en- 
couraged to describe any thing they have 
seen—to relate any little incident which 
has occurred to them. Surely observation 
would be greatly neglected on Miss Came- 
ron’s plan. We even find her postponing 
drawing till a pupil is 12 or 13—unless 
decided talent for it is manifested; thus 
plainly showing that she has an eye to the 
productions of the pencil themselves ra- 
ther than to the cultivation of the percep- 
tions in the child. Will the authoress 
take it in good part if we venture to re- 
commend her to consult, whenever she has 
opportunity, the experience of any family 
where drawing has been an established 
pursuit from a very early period. Wherever 
an artist spirit prevails (the essentials of 
good religious and moral discipline not 
being absent,) we believe there is a de- 
cided superiority in the character. The 
mere production of pictures is a very 
secondary affair. It is for the exercised 
eye, for the exactitude of representation, 
for the firmness and finish imparted to the 
whole habit, that we prize drawing, and 
think it can hardly begin too early. 





Witchcraft: a Tragedy, in five acts. 
By Cornelius Matthews.—The dark annals 
of Massachusetts have suggested this stern 
drama. It is an episode in the terrible 
story of witchcraft, put into action, and 
that skilfully. The local painting is ably 
executed; the phrasing smacks of the 
ancient period of 1680 ; and the characters 
move and speak gracefully and naturally 
before us, without constantly forcing on 
the mind of reader or audience that they 
are rather mimic personages than realities. 
As adramatic poem, the piece is not with- 
out faults, and those occasionally of some 
gravity, but we overlook them for the 
sake of the promise in which the work 
abounds. There is a quaint beauty in 
most of the scenes, and over the chief 
personages there descends from the com- 
mencement a shadow of the fate against 
which they are to struggle and beneath 
which they are to succumb. The very 
essence of tragedy is here, and use has been 
made of it under the guidance of excellent 
discretion. 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


SOMERSETSHIRE ARCHEOLOGICAL AND 
NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY. 

This society has held its fourth annual 
meeting at Bath. It commenced on Tues- 
day the 28th of September, when W. H. P. 
Gore Langton, esq. took the chair. From 
the report it appeared that the income of 
the society (including last year’s balance) 
had been 300/. 16s. 7d., and that 105 
members had been added to the society. 

The first paper read was one upon The 
Necrology of Egypt, by the Rev. H. Street, 
in which the writer compared the mummy- 
case of a female preserved in the Bath In- 
stitution with those at Boulogne sur Mer 
and Bristol. 

The Rev. Francis Warre read a paper 
on the Perpendicular Church-towers of 
the county, referring particularly to those 
of Wrington, Wellington, West Monkton, 
and Taunton. 

Captain Chapman communicated an ac- 
count of a “Tomb recently discovered at 
Shockerwich.’’ A huge stone, which had 
formed for generations an obstruction to 
the plough, on being broken up disclosed 
a place of burial, human bones and black 
mould being found in a small stone trough 
or coffin. 

C. E. Davis, esq. read some judicious 
remarks on Church Restoration ; and W. 
Stradling, esq. described some relics found 
near his own residence at Zoyland, in the 
neighbourhood of the field where the 
forces of the Duke of Monmouth were 
discomfited. 

About seventy ladies and gentlemen sat 
down to the ordinary, at which Mr. Lang- 
ton presided; and Mr. W. Miles, M.P., 
F. H. Dickinson, esq., J. H. Markland, 
esq., John Britton, esq., and the local 
secretaries, the Rev. F. Warre, the Rev. 
H. M. Scarth, and Dr. Falconer, were the 
chief speakers, 

At an evening meeting W. Baker, esq. 
read an account of the Williams museum, 
which has been recently purchased by the 
society. (See our February number, p. 
162.) It wasformedby the late Rev. David 
Williams, of Bleadon. The most valuable 
portion consists of palzozoic fossils, from 
West Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall, 
(many of which are figured in Professor 
Philips’s Illustrations of the Ordnance 
Survey); there is also a vast quantity of 
the remains of animals from the Bone 
Caverns of Mendip, mostly of creatures 
now not only removed from England, but 
altogether extinct ; and the collection is 
accompanied by an important unpublished 
work, by Mr. Williams, on the Geology 
of Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall. After 


the museum has been arranged, it is pro- 
posed to sell the duplicate specimens, and 
negociations for that purpose have been 
opened with the British Museum, the 
Museum of Practical Geology, and the 
Cambridge Museum. 

G. M. Moore, esq. read a paper on the 
Geological Formation in the neighbour- 
hood of Ilminster; and the readings ter- 
minated with a paper on the Fungi of 
Somersetshire, written by C. E. Bourne, 
esq. 

On Wednesday, Sept. 29, the first paper 
read was by E. A. Freeman, esq. in con- 
tinuation of one laid before the Society by 
the same gentleman at the last meeting 
at Weston-super-Mare, on the Perpendi- 
cular Style, as exhibited in the Churches 
of Somerset. Since the last meeting he had 
examined numerous noble parish churches, 
and also the abbey of Sherborne, which, 
though not quite within the limits of the 
county, he considered to be in its archi- 
tecture essentially a Somersetshire church, 
making, with Bath and St. Mary’s Red- 
cliffe, a third church of the cathedral type 
belonging tothe local style. He had not dis- 
covered any fourth distinct class of towers, 
but he had seen many grand examples of 
the three types which he had established 
in his former paper. Of the Taunton 
type, Huish, Bruton, and Kingsbury Epis- 
copi, are first-rate specimens; Mark, Long 
Sutton, and Langport, inferior ones. Of 
the Bristol type, or approximations to it, 
are Yeovil, Montacute, Muchelney, Hutton, 
and North Brent; there are also some 
plainer ones, which come nearer to it than 
any other, as Martock, Queen’s Camel, 
Minehead, Cannington, and St. Decuman’s. 
Of the Wrington type he had seen no 
other perfect example, though Lympsham 
approached to it in some respects. Spires 
he had found less rare than he had ima- 
gined, but still very far from common ; 
examples occur at Frome, Castle Cary, 
East Brent, Worle, and Trent, but with 
the exception of the last they are of no 
great merit. The first place among the 
Perpendicular parish churches of the 
county he had, on the former occasion, 
divided between Wrington and Banwell. 
That opinion he still saw no reason to 
retract, though he had found very for- 
midable rivals in Martock and Bruton. 
The latter is especially remarkable, exter- 
nally, for a second tower, forming a noble 
porch; there is something similar at Wed- 
more. Of cross churches he had seen 
some very noble specimens, though none 
to rival Crewkerne, and Ilminster, Dunster, 
and Wedmore are all conspicuous for irre 
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gularity of outline, though in very different 
ways. Ditcheat and Axbridge are also 
good examples. Yeovil is a grand cross 
church with a western tower, and exhi- 
bits, in its general effect, some points of 
resemblance to the two great Bristol 
churches. Of the earliest Somersetshire 
churches, Stoke Hambdon is an admirable 
specimen ; it is an interesting witness of 
architectural changes, from Norman to 
Perpendicular. Turning to the interior, 
Mr. Freeman enlarged on the scarceness, 
in English parochial architecture, of inte- 
riors which could be really considered as 
grand wholes; even in Somertetshire Per- 
pendicular, though comparatively com- 
mon, they are by no means so usually 
met with as grand towers or other external 
features. But some of the first-rate 
Somersetshire exteriors, as Taunton, Bru- 
ton, Martock, Yeovil, and Wrington, are 
of the very noblest kind, as perfect in their 
own kind, and as truly works of architec- 
ture in the highest sense, as any cathedral 
or abbey. He then proceeded to trace 
out the characteristics and history of the 
local style, which he distinguished as 
being intensely Perpendicular in the lead- 
ing idea, while retaining a good deal of 
Decorated detail. Its germs are found 
long before the Perpendicular era; the 
Early English nave at St. Cuthbert’s, at 
Wells, quite forestalls its general concep- 
tion; it is continued in the Decorated 
work in Bristol cathedral, and attains its 
perfection in thé transepts of St. Mary 
Redcliffe, transitional from Decorated to 
Perpendicular. Most of the best ex- 
amples have, like St. Cuthbert’s, a tall 
pier and narrow arch, though there are 
some important exceptions to this rule, 
of which Bath abbey is one of the most 
conspicuous. The timber roofs are often 
of great magnificence. When the cleres- 
tory is present, they are commonly low 
pitched and tie-beamed; in its absence 
they are usually of the cradle form, which, 
also, as at Yatton, Banwell, and Congres- 
bury, sometimes occurs where there is 
aclerestory. There are some remarkable 
cinque-cento examples at Axbridge and 
East Brent. There are two principal 
types of arrangement of the arcades and 
clerestory, of which Wrington and Mar- 
tock may be taken as respectively the 
the best examples. Mr. Freeman com- 
pared the two at Jength, and, on the 
whole, gave his preference to the latest. 
He then proceeded to compare the three 
great churches, Redcliffe, Sherborne, and 
Bath. The first exhibits the local style in 
its noblest form, and approaches, in its in- 
ternal effect, very nearly to absolute per- 
fection. At Sherborne, in the presbytery, 
an instructive lesson is afforded by the 
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manner in which a design, essentially of 
the same type as Redcliffe, is modified 
in its proportions by the architect working 
on the remains of a Normanchurch. The 
nave is quite different, and very inferior. 
In the Bath cathedral he recognised great 
merits and great defects, and referred to 
Mr. Davis’s paper of last year. Owing 
chiefly to the retention in so many cases 
of older and plainer chancels, the chancel 
arches in the Somersetshire churches are 
seldom of much importance ; but the bel- 
fry arches are frequently of extreme splen- 
dour, tall, narrow, and usually panelled ; 
when this is the case, and the space under 
the towers is vaulted with fan tracery, the 
effect is indeed magnificent, as at Wring- 
ton, Long Sutton, and Kingsbury Epis- 
copi. Some of the cross churches, as at 
Wedmore and Yatton, retain the small 
lantern arches of an earlier building; in 
others, as Axbridge and Ilminster, we find 
splendid Perpendicular lanterns. Fine 
pulpits are prevalent in the county, per- 
pendiculars of stone in the north, cinque- 
centos of wood in the south. Mr. Free- 
man concluded by hoping that at some 
future meeting, he might be able finally to 
complete his subject, by investigating the 
relations between Somersetshire architec- 
ture, and that of other parts of England, 
and especially the influence of Bristol and 
Somersetshire models in South Wales. 
The Rev. F. Warre followed with a paper 
by H. G. Tomkins, esq. containing re- 
marks on Cornish Hill Castles, as com- 
pared with the Fortress on Weston Hill, 
instancing various points of resemblance, 
and referring the probable date of both to 
the Celtic period. (Of the discoveries at 
this place some notices will be found in 
our Sept. number, p. 295.) These exca- 
vations have since been actively resumed. 
Two sculls, bearing marks of great vio- 
lence, a considerable quantity of coarse 
ware, two iron spear-heads, glass beads, 
and a very large quantity of broken pot- 
tery, apparently of Roman date, among 
which no less than 200 brass coins of Con- 
stantine, Carausius, &c. were discovered. 
Mr. Warre continued the subject by re- 
ferring to the investigations which have 
been carried on at Worle Hill. During 
the last spring he has opened several 
hut circles with great success. Vari- 
ous articles of pottery have been found, 
and three vessels have been thoroughly 
restored. Amongst other articles disco- 
vered were remains of burnt grain, wheat, 
barley, and a small pea; many bones of a 
large bird ; a ball and socket joint, appa- 
rently of a human subject; a piece of horn 
shaped like the mouth-piece of a musical 
instrument ; a heap of corn, burnt more at 
the top than at the bottom, showing that 
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the fire came from above. Several skele- 
tons had also been found in a position in 
a pit which showed they had either fallen 
in or were carelessly thrown in. Frag- 
ments of Roman remains have been re- 
moved from a spot five yards in diameter, 
sufficient to fill thirteen or fourteen large 
baskets. These were the only remains of 
undoubted Roman date which have been 
discovered. The constructors of these cu- 
rious habitations appeared to have been 
unable to work through the solid lime- 
stone, and had, therefore, followed the 
strata of the stone. He was of opinion 
that the hills now opened were neither 
granaries, nor tombs, nor permanent resi- 
dences, but simply places of shelter in time 
of danger; that the roof had been de- 
stroyed by fire; that the place was not 
occupied after the Roman invasion ; that 
a very considerable time elapsed between 
the destruction of the roofs and the de- 
posits of the skeletons ; and that a despe- 
rate struggle once took place there. Much 
remained for further investigation, which 
he trusted to be able to follow up in the 
course of the next summer. 

Tn the afternoon a large party made a 
tour of inspection to Hinton abbey, Far- 
ley Hungerford castle, and. the George 
inn and church at Norton St. Philip’s. 
At Farley vicarage, the Rev. S. Clarke 
read a paper on the castle, prepared by 
the Rev. J. C. Jackson, Rector of Leigh 
Delamere ; and the ancient buildings at 
Norton St. Philip’s were described by 
Dr. Tunstall. 

On Thursday an excursion took place 
to Wellow Church, the Roman remains 
and Celtic Kist near Wellow, English- 
combe Church, the site of the Castle, 
(formerly belonging to the Gournays, and 
now attached to the Duchy of Lancaster,) 
the Wansdyke, and the Barrow Hill. The 
church at Wellow was greatly admired, 
and, under the guidance of the Rev. C. 
Paul, every interesting detail was explained 
to the visitors. The tessellated pavement, 
exposed after its nine years’ seclusion, 
attracted much attention. The Barrow at 
Englishcombe gave rise to discussion, 
some of the members doubting if this so- 
called barrow were in reality artificial. 
Mr. C. Rickman at this spot made some 
observations on the geological features of 
the district. The excursionists then pro- 
ceeded to Newton Park, the seat of Mr. 
W. H. G. Langton, where they inspected 
the Castle de Sancto Laudo, and a paper 
treating of the building was read by Mr. 
C. E. Davis. The members of the Society 
were afterwards hospitably entertained by 
the worthy proprietor. 

On Friday the proceedings terminated 
with an excellent paper by the Rev. H. 
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M. Scarth ; when Mr. Britton, who was in 
the chair, in an animated speech, drew a 
vivid sketch of the distinguished men he 
had formerly met in Bath, especially Dr. 
Harington, the Rev. Richard Warner, the 
Rev. Mr. Graves, Dr. Falconer, and others 
who met frequently at Meyler’s library, 
and with whom he had passed some of the 
most intellectual hours of his life. 

The museum of the Bath Royal Lite- 
rary and Scientific Institution was thrown 
open toe the members of the Archeological 
Society on this occasion; and a very inte- 
resting temporary museum was also formed, 
to which both antiquities and natural curi- 
osities were contributed. 





BURY AND WEST SUFFOLK ARCH£OLO- 
GICAL INSTITUTE. 

The nineteenth quarterly meeting of this 
Institute was held at Bury on the 7th 
October, under the presidency of Earl 
Jermyn, who, in his introductory address, 
alluded to the gratifying recognition re- 
ceived from the Society of Antiquaries of 
London in the transmission of their Trans- 
actions; to an invitation received from 
the Sussex Society to witness the excava- 
tions of Anderida; and to a proposal 
which had been made to extend the sphere 
of the Institute’s labours to the whole 
of the County of Suffolk, which will be 
further considered at the next annual 
meeting in March. 

Among the presents received were a 
small silver coin, believed to be a penny of 
Henry III., recently found under the roots 
of a very aged pollard oak in Ickworth 
Park, from the Marquess of Bristol; a 
dagger, with scabbard and hilt of iron, 
elaborately wrought with fine chasing, of 
German manufacture, of the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, and a grotesque 
figure in lead, fixed in a piece of conglo- 
merate, the history of which is unknown ; 
from H. R. Homfray, esq. 

Mr. C. C. Smith exhibited a convex 
wooden shield, with a helmeted head painted 
thereon, that had been found between the 
walls of two old houses just pulled down 
in Guildhall-street, Bury. It had evidently 
seen some service in the revels or pageants 
of a former time, but is in admirable pre- 
servation. 

Mr. Johnson Gedge exhibited a co- 
loured sketch of an old picture, now in 
the possession of the Rev. Richard Cob- 
bold, of Wortham, presented to him by 
Mr. Fincham, of Diss, who purchased it 
amongst some refuse at the sale of the 
property of Lord Thurlow. Itis 6 ft. 10in. 
long and 3 ft. 5in. in depth, and contains 
thirty-one figures. It is in fact a political 
caricature on a large scale, representing 
the presumed conjunction of the Cabal, in 
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the reign of Charles IT. with the Pope and 
the Lord Mayor of London, to overthrow 
the Church of England. There is a print 
from it, published by Henry Brome in 1681. 

G. R. Corner, esq. F.S.A. communicated 
a list of manors in Suffolk where the cus- 
tom of Borough English, or descent to the 
youngest son, exists; and solicited in- 
formation of other manors where that 
custom, or that of Gavel-kind, being de- 
scent among all the sons, prevails. 

Mr. Tymms, the Honorary Secretary, 
then proceeded to call the attention of the 
meéting to the visit they were about to 
make to the Monastic Ruins of Bury, and, 
after reading some curious particulars of 
the Angel Hotel, formerly called the Mus- 
tow, and the Bury Fair, conducted the 
company to the Botanic Gardens, where 
he read a brief history and description of 
the Abbey. They then proceeded in suc- 
cession to the various monastic remains, 
the conductor noticing at each place the 
historic associations attached to it, and 
pointing out as they passed the sites of 
buildings of which no vestige remains 
above ground, such as the Guest-house 
and St. Lawrence’s Chapel on the south- 
west of the Great Court; the Abbat’s 
Mint, within the Palace Garden, of which 
the finely embattled wall is still in a very 
perfect state ; the Dormitory, Scriptorium, 
&c. on the south side; the Great Cloister, 
between the Refectory and the north side 
of the Abbey Church ; the Chapter House 
to the east of the Cloister, between the 
Abbat’s Palace and the Lady Chapel; the 
Cemetery of the Brethren and Prior’s 
House (below the Abbey Church), of 
which a very accurate plan was exhibited, 
taken by Mr. John Darkin, when the ex- 
cavations were made under the directions 
of the Institute ; the Bath near the Dove- 
house, more probably the Pleasaunce, or 
summer-house, on the bank of the old 
course of the Linnet; the Prison Tower, 
on the north wall next Mustow-street ; 
and the Abbat’s stables and offices, be- 
tween the wall of the Great Court and the 
outer wall, now inclosed in the premises 
of the Bull Inn, &c. The party were then 
received by Mr. Muskett, in his grounds 
between the massive piers yet remaining 
of the great central tower of the Abbey 
Church, an account of which was read by 
Mr. Tymms, and the sites of its various 
chapels pointed out, the apsidal crypt 
chapel at the north of the eastern apse 
being still left open, as excavated by the 
Institute, and shewing the sedilia of the 
priests. Crossing over the churchyard 
the attention of the visitors was drawn to 
the sites of St. Margaret’s Church, or 
chapel as it was shewn more correctly to 
be called ; the Monastic Free Grammar 
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School, now occupied by the Shirehall ; 
St. Margaret’s Gate, opposite the Court- 
house ; and the Song School, nearer the 
church. The company then entered St. 
Mary’s Church, where they were received 
by the Rev. C. J. P. Eyre, and where the 
Secretary, having given a bric! Listory of 
the edifice, proceeded to describe the ex- 
quisite carvings and curious decorations of 
the nave roof. But, as the hour was getting 
late, it was agreed to defer till another 
meeting the full examination of this beau- 
tiful church, and the proposed visit to St. 
James’s Church, to the Norman Tower, 
and to the sites of several mortuary 
chapels in the churchyard. 

The company having re-assembled at 
the Angel Hotel, Earl Jermyn expressed 
the great obligations of the meeting to 
Mr. Tymms for the valuable information 
which he had afforded them, and a vote of 
thanks for his interesting and instructive 
communication was proposed by the Rev. 
Lord Arthur Hervey, and cordially agreed 
to. After this, the very curious vaulted 
cellars of the Angel Inn, probably of the 
fourteenth century, were inspected, and 
the day was concluded with a collation, 
at which the Rev. Lord Arthur Hervey 
presided. 





KILKENNY ARCH AOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

At the bi-monthly meeting held on the 
Ist September, the Right Hon. W. F. 
Tighe, Lieutenant of the county, took the 
chair, and it was announced that thirty- 
six new members had been elected since 
the May meeting. Among the donations 
presented to the museum was reported a 
stone chest only three feet long, but which 
had contained the bones of three bodies, 
found on the line of railway at Tyberoughny, 
near Carrick on Suir, and two iron swords 
found in the same line of cuttings. 

Mr. Graves presented a signet ring, 
found on the mensal lands of the Bishop 
of Ossory, near Kilkenny, having a shield 
of arms quarterly ; also some flooring tiles 
from Dunbrody and Jerpoint abbeys. Mr. 
R. Hitchcock sent-two of those amulets 
which have been termed distaff stones, 
found in taking down a fence at Ventry, 
co. Kerry. Mr. Moore, of Curraun, near 
Kilmacow, contributed a thin bronze spear- 
head, of an uncommon form, having two 
rivet-holes for attaching it to the haft. 
Mr. J. F. Shearman exhibited a collec- 
tion of bronze celts found at Cashel, and 
in the railway cuitings at Bagnalstown. 

A committee which had been appointed 
to visit and inspect the state of the ruins 
of Jerpoint abbey, made a report of the 
works required to sustain its more inter- 
esting parts, and to remove some of its 
modern disfigurements. The estimated 
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cost was 70/, which it was proposed to 
raise by a subscription from the members. 
Mr. Graves remarked that, besides the 
interest attaching to the building as one 
of the best specimens of the Hiberno- 
Romanesque and early Norman style of 
ecclesiastical architecture, this abbey, from 
its contiguity to the Waterford and Kil- 
kenny Railway, was now of easy access 
and constantly visited by strangers; it was, 
therefore, the more desirable that tle pre- 
sent disgraceful state of the fabric should 
no longer continue, and it should be placed 
in charge of a person who would be re- 
sponsible for its safe keeping. The liberal 
example of Dr. Wall, the proprietor of 
Holy Cross abbey, was worthy of imitation. 

Mr. T. L. Cooke, of Parsonstown, 
forwarded a drawing, with measured plans 
and sections, of an ancient Irish boat, in 
his possession, accompanied by the fol- 
lowing remarks:—This boat is in a much 
more perfect state than the generality of 
such relics. Its principal defect consists 
in a split, which runs from the lower part 
of the starboard side quite through the 
solid stern. The greatest length of the 
boat from stem to stern is 22 feet 7 inches ; 
its greatest breadth of beam is 31 inches. 
It is formed in the solid out of a single 
oak tree; and, although it looks, on a 
superficial view, as if the tree had been 
hollowed by means of fire, nevertheless a 
close inspection proves, by the sharpness 
of the internal: angles, and the thinness 
as well as smoothness of the bottom and 
sides, that some sort of edged tools were 
used in its formation. The bottom, which 
is perfectly flat and without a keel, is two 
inches thick. The sides, which also pre- 
sent plain surfaces, incline outward from 
the point where they rise from the bottom, 
causing the boat to be much wider at what 
may be called the gunwale than it is at the 
flooring. The sides are an inch and a half 
thick where they meet the bottom, but 
they gradually become more thin from 
thence upwards, their topmost edges not 
being more than half an inch in thickness. 
The larboard side is several inches lower 
than the starboard one; but this mani- 
festly is the effect of accident since the 
boat was made. The sides are prevented 
from collapsing by two stout ridges of solid 
timber, one of which was left standing 
near either end of the vessel, thus serv- 
ing the office of what ship-builders term 
beams. These ridges are on an average 
about 31 inches from the extreme ends of 
the boat, and between them and such 
ends cavities have been scooped out of 
the timber, apparently for the purpose of 
rendering the craft more buoyant. A 
horizontal hole, about an inch and a half 
in diameter, is visible in the most forward 
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and highest part of the stern: it seems 
to have been for securing a painter or 
foot-rope to. There is no trace of thwarts 
or benches; and, as the sides had neither 
rowlocks nor thele-pins for the application 
of oars, the boat must have been propelled 
by means of paddles, or by sculling. 

This interesting relic was found with 
three or four others which were less per- 
fect, some two or three years ago, on 
Colonel Dunne’s estate, near Clonaslea, 
in the progress of some operations at 
Lough Annagh, a natural piece of water 
which separates the King’s from ‘the 
Queen’s county. This lough is about 
three quarters of a mile long, by half a 
mile broad. All the boats then discovered 
there lay in the same part of the lough: 
each had the same dip in the sand or mud, 
and lay with its bow in a north-westerly 
direction. Hence we may conclude that 
they all were contemporaneously wrecked 
in some common catastrophe. 

The ancient Irish had various kinds of 
boats, known by the appellations Crannog, 
Cransnaw, Rusgan, Bad, Cot, Corrach, 
Skib, Bark, and Scaffa. Of these the 
Bad and Bark seem to have been general 
terms by which to express any sort of 
boat. The cot was a small boat, which 
Ware (Antiquities) informs us was made 
of a hollow tree ; and the Scaffa and Scib 
were properly what we would call a skiff, 
small light boat, or cockboat. The Rus- 
gan was a vessel made of bark, after the 
fashion of some foreign canoes of more 
modern times. The Crannog and the 
Cransnaw were made of timber. Crannag 
probably comes from ecrann, a tree, and 
oge, young, little, or ogh, entire, whole, in 
consequence of its having been found solid 
out of a single tree, like the boat which is 
the subject of this paper. The term 
cransnaw was even more expressive. It 
comes from crann, a tree, and snaw, or 
snawadh, swimming. The Curragh was a 
boat made of wicker-work and covered 
with hides. Mr. Cooke classed the sub- 
ject of his dissertation as a Cran-snaw, and 
considered it to be of very remote date, 
although Sir James Ware has recorded 
that even in his time (A.D. 1654) a boat 
formed in like manner from a hollowed 
tree was used under the name of a cot. 

Mr. P. Cody, of Mullinavatt, de- 
scribed a subterraneous chamber beneath 
a rath in the townland of Acres, parish of 
Killahy. The entrance to it is by a small 
aperture on the top at one end, and it 
consists at present of but a single chamber, 
twenty feet in length, seven feet wide at 
the floor in the middle between both 
ends, and at the highest point about six 
feet from the floor to the roof. The figure 
of the ground-plan is nearly resembling 
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that of an ellipse, but very irregular in its 
dimensions. The side walls are built with 
rough stones, put together without any 
order, and by irregular projections ap- 
proaching each other, until at the top they 
are about two feet asunder ; a roof of flags 
laid across completes the fabric. This 
structure must have been originally more 
extensive, as there are remains of passages 
which led to other chambers. The only 
tradition preserved, connected with it, is 
that it was formerly covered by a large 
moat, and that it was named in old times 
Tulan-na-coire, of which name the people 
do not know the meaning at this day. 
There is great probability that the present 
name of the townland, Acres, may have 
taken rise from the latter part of this 
word (na coire); or, because Tulan-na- 
coire and Acha-coire both mean the same 
thing, namely, the mound of the cave, the 
latter might have been frequently used in- 
stead of the former, and so have given the 
name Acres. 

Subsequently a highly interesting paper, 
on the death of Wallenstein, Duke of 
Friedland, contributed by Francis Prend- 
ergast, esq. barrister-at-law, Dublin, was 
read; and a report was received from 
Mr. Daniel Byrne, of Timahoe, Queen’s 
County, on the discovery of an ancient 
timber structure in a bog near that place. 





GALLO-ROMAN CEMETERY AT FECAMP. 
The Abbé Cochet has for the present 
terminated his researches at Fécamp, in 
the department of the Seine Inferieure, by 
the discovery of an ancient burial place, 
which proves that the site of Fécamp was 
occupied by a small town or village during 
the Roman domination. Hitherto the only 
evidences of its early antiquity were some 
fragments of masonry of questionable date, 
found in the localities of da Vicomte and la 
vue de Mer, a road mentioned in charters 
of the twelfth century, and an inclosure 
known by the name of Camp de César. 
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The cemetery found and explored by the 
Abbé Cochet is situated at the extremity 
of the Queue du Renard, on the brow of a 
wild valley, which borders the national 
highway No. 25 from Havre to Dieppe, 
and which has replaced the old road of 
Arques, known under the name of Vicus 
Archensis in the charters of the middle 
age. What led to this discovery was the 
exhumation of vases in 1848 at Val-aux- 
Vaches in making a road and in planting 
apple-trees. 

The field explored by the Abbé Cochet 
appears to have been divided into several 
compartments by walls to mark the burial 
places of families. Ninety-seven graves 
have been opened, and from them have 
been taken 267 vessels in terra-cotta and 
in glass. The walls were of flint, and of 
clay and straw or wood; the latter inclosed 
places of the urns, bearing a faint analogy 
to the columbaria of the Romans. The 
interments consisted chiefly of a large wide- 
mouthed urn filled with burnt bones, and 
covered with a patera, a tile, or a tufa slab, 
and accompanied with an empty earthen 
vessel of a red, white, or black colour. 
The richer sepultures contained six or 
eight vases, and sometimes various kinds 
of glass or fictile drinking-cups, or other 
vessels used for domestic purposes. Seve- 
ral of the pater are of the red earth 
called Samian ; some have leaves on the 
rim, and five bear the following names— 
MACRINVS, 0.SEVERI, VERO(N)ISSA, OS- 
BIMAI, BVRDIvI. The most curious of 
the vessels is a small red pot coated with 
a black glaze like the Etruscan ; it is orna- 
mented with four designs in relief, two of 
which represent human heads, the third a 
dove seated, the fourth an obscene sub- 
ject. The vases in glass are of various 
shapes and colours, the most remarkable 
being a blue bowl precisely like our finger- 
glasses, and a large hexagonal urn of ex- 
traordinary thickness. 
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The Prince President has made a pro- 
gress through the southern provinces of 
France, receiving the adulation of his par- 
tisans, and especially of the clergy. At 
Toulon he was received with 1,000 guns. 
At Toulouse, Marseilles, and other im- 
portant places, elaborate festivities were 
prepared for his reception. At Marseilles, 
however, there were some who designed 
for him a different greeting, for an infernal 

Gent, Mag. Vor, XXXVIII, 


machine, formed, it is said, of 250 musket 
barrels, was seized shortly before his 
arrival. At Bordeaux on the 9th of Oc- 
tober, at a banquet given by the Chamber 
of Commerce, the Prince took the oppor- 
tunity to acknowledge his intention to as- 
sume the dignity of hereditary Emperor. 
After asserting that the people had opened 
their eyes to the absurd theories of pre- 
tended reformers, and —, testi- 
3 
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fied their determination to secure them- 
selves from future uneasiness, he added, 
‘¢The nation now surrounds me with its 
sympathies, because I do not belong to the 
family of the Ideologists. 'To promote the 
welfare of the country it is not necessary 
to apply new systems; but the chief point, 
above all, is to produce confidence in the 
present, and security for the future. For 
these reasons it seems France desires a re- 
turn to the Empire. There is one objec- 
tion to which I must reply. Certain minds 
seem to entertain a dread of war—certain 
persons say, the Empire is only war ; but 
I say, the Empire is peace, for France de- 
sires it, and when France is satisfied the 
world is tranquil. Glory descends by in- 
heritance but not by war. Did the princes 
who justly felt proud that they were the 
grandchildren of Louis XIV. recommence 
his wars? War is not made for pleasure, 
but through necessity ; and at this epoch 
of transition, where by the side of so many 
elements of prosperity spring so many 
causes of death, we may truly say,—Woe 
be to him who gives the first signal to a 
collision, the consequences of which would 
be incalculable. 

** T confess, however, that, like the Em- 
peror, I have many conquests to make. I 
wish, like him, to conquer, by conciliation, 
all hostile parties, and to bring into the 
grand popular current those hostile streams 
which now lose themselves without profit 
to any one. I wish to restore to religion, 
morality, and opulence, that still numerous 
part of the population which, though in 
the bosom of the most fertile country in 
the world, can scarcely obtain the common 
necessaries of life. We have immense 
waste territories to cultivate, roads to open, 
ports to dig, rivers to render navigable, a 
system of railroads to complete ; we have 
opposite to Marseilles a vast kingdom, 
which we must assimilate to France; we 
have to bring all our great western ports 
into connection with the American con- 
tinent by a rapidity of communication 
which we still want ; lastly, we have rv.ins 
to resfore, false gods to overthrow, and 
truths to be made triumphant. This is 
the sense which I attach to the Empire, if 
the Empire is to be restored.’’ 

The Prince, on visiting Amboise, unex- 
pectedly restored to freedom the Arab 
chieftain, Abdel Kader, who is to reside at 
Broussa, on parole. Louis-Napoleon re- 
turned on the 16th of October to Paris, 
where the most extensive preparations had 
been made for a magnificent reception, 
the inscriptions on triumphal arches, &c. 
acknowledging his new title as NAPOLEON 
III. There was, however, a total ab- 
sence of enthusiasm in the populace. Upon 
the whole, the feeling of the Paris public, 
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like that, indeed, of the greater part of 
France, appears to be one of perfect indif- 
ference. The establishment of the Em- 
pire is considered as an unavoidable conse- 
quence of the present state of the country, 
and of the position of a member of the 
Bonaparte family as head of the Govern- 
ment. It is accepted asa necessity. The 
Senate is convoked for the 4th of November, 
for the purpose of considering the question 
of changing the form of Government. 
The Lake of Haarlem—that interesting 
inland sea, which burst through the dykes 
of sand and willows, and swallowed up 
some of the richest meadows of North 
Holland, more than three centuries ago— 
has been nearly expelled from the territo- 
ries on which it had seized in spite of 
Dutchman and Spaniard. In the year 
1539, while the people of the district were 
groaning under the oppression which after- 
wards drove them into the insurrection 
now considered one of the noblest up- 
risings of the world,—the North Sea 
broke over the artificial dams and the 
triple ridges of sand formed by the action 
of wind and tide on that stormy coast, and 
showed the inhabitants how to isolate their 
cities and cut off a besieging enemy :—a 
lesson afterwards turned to effective ac- 
count by them at Leyden and elsewhere. 
But the invasion of the water brought 
horror and desolation into the fertile flats 
of North Holland. Twenty-six thousand 
acres of rich pasture land, with meadows, 
cattle, and gardens, were covered by the 
waves which would not ebb :— and the vil- 
lage of Nieuweinkirk was submerged and 
all its inhabitants were lost in the tre- 
mendous calamity. More than two cen- 
turies elapsed before any one began to 
dream of recovering this vast estate; and 
then, although the lake was only six feet 
in depth, the recovery was long believed 
to be impracticable. Again and again the 
project has been started since the present 
century came in. In 1819 a scheme was 
submitted to the King for the drainage, 
and approved, but it led to no result. 
Even as late as the session of 1838 a mo- 
tion for the same purpose was rejected by 
an immense majority,in the Dutch House 
of Representatives. But as the engineer- 
ing science of the age grew more daring 
and confident, even Dutch phlegm gave 
way, and the works were commenced. It 
is now reported that the task is near its 
final accomplishment. The remains of the 
unhappy village of Nieuweinkirk have 


‘been found, with a mass of human bones, 


on the spot fixed by the old charts of the 
province. In a few more weeks the Lake 
of Haarlem, famous for its fishing and its 
pleasure excursions, will have become 
mere matter of record. 
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Her Majesty-left Balmoral on her re- 
turn to the south on Tuesday the 12th of 
October. Having joined the railroad at 
Stonehaven she proceeded towards Edin- 
burgh, receiving on the way the congratu- 
lations of her Scotish subjects at Forfar, 
Perth, and Stirling. The royal party dined 
at Holyrood Palace, where the Duchess of 
Kent and her daughter the Princess Ho- 
henlohé joined them. Next morning her 
Majesty proceeded to the Caledonian Rail- 
way shortly after eight; she stopped for 
luncheon at Preston, at which place and 
at Chester the neighbouring nobility and 
public authorities were present to greet 
her. At six p.m. she reached Bangor, 
where she slept at the Penrhyn Arms. On 
the morning of Thursday her Majesty pro- 
ceeded to inspect the Menai bridge, where 
its constructor, Mr. Robert Stephenson, 
was in attendance. Her Majesty’s car- 
riage was drawn through the bridge by 
about forty men, whilst Prince Albert and 
the Prince of Wales walked over the roof 
of the bridge with Mr. Stephenson. At two 
o’clock the royal party arrived at Shrews- 
bury, where they partook of luncheon, and 
an address was presented by the corpora- 
tion. This is the first regal visit to Shrews- 
bury since the time of James II. an account 
of which appeared in our last Magazine. 
Proceeding onwards by Wolverhampton, 
Birmingham, and Banbury, her Majesty 
received loyal addresses at each of those 
towns, and concluded her journey at Wind- 
sor at a quarter to seven, having traversed 
the lines of six several railway companies, 
without the occurrence of a single contre- 
temps. 

On the 20th Sept. the Earl of Derby 
addressed a letter to the Right Hon. S. H. 
Walpole, Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, stating that Her Majesty had 
received with the deepest grief the intelli- 
gence of the death of the Duke of Wel- 
lington ; and he was commanded by Her 
Majesty to signify, for general information, 
her intentions with respect to the funeral 
—no directions having been left on the 
subject by the deceased. ‘‘ Her Majesty, 
anxious that this tribute of gratitude and 
of sorrow should be deprived of nothing 
which could invest it with a thoroughly 
national character—anxious that the great- 
est possible number of her subjects should 
have an opportunity of joining in it, is 
anxious above all that such honours should 
not appear to emanate from the Crown 
alone, and that the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment should have an opportunity by their 
previous sanction of stamping the pro- 


posed ceremony with increased solemnity, 
and of associating themselves with Her 
Majesty in paying honour to the memory 
of one whom no Englishman can name 
without pride and sorrow. . . As soon as 
possible after that approval shall have 
been obtained, it is Her Majesty’s wish 
that the mortal remains of the late illus- 
trious and venerated Commander-in-Chief 
should, at the public expense, and with all 
the solemnity due to the greatness of the 
occasion, be deposited in the Cathedral 
Church of St. Paul’s, there to rest by the 
side of the greatest naval chief who ever 
reflected lustre upon the annals of Eng- 
land.”’ 

Sept. 29. The opening of a new rail- 
way, called the Birmingham and Oxford 
Junction, was celebrated by a public dé- 
jeuner at Leamington, the town most inte- 
rested in the event. It extends from the 
branch of the Great Western line already 
opened to Banbury, to the towns of Leam- 
ington and Warwick, and thence by a new 
line of route into Birmingham. 

On Tuesday, the 14th Sept. about 206 
gentlemen, forming the vestries of the 
metropolitan parishes, went by special 
train of the South Western Railway, on the 
invitation of the directors of the London 
Necropolis and National Mausoleum Com- 
pany, as a deputation to view the burial- 
ground belonging to it at Woking Common, 
about twenty-five miles from town. On 
arriving, they were welcomed by Mr. J. 
H. Voules, the chairman of the company, 
who informed them that the spot where 
they then were had been selected for their 
leaving the train, in order to refute a 
report that the ground was of a marshy 
nature, it being 75 feet above the level of 
the high-water mark, The visitors then 
dispersed over the grounds, which are 2000 
acres in extent, and laid out under the 
direction of Mr. H. R. Abraham, of 
Howard-street, architect. The geological 
formation is Brixton gravel at top, and, 
from the rounded form of the pebbles, is 
evidently a marine deposit; then peat of 
a dry nature, then red gravel, and, lastly, 
red sandstone of the new formation. It 
is proposed to allot portions of ground to 
individual parishes, where such may be 
desired ; and spots will be appropriated 
where the various dissenting denomina- 
tions may conduct the forms and cere- 
monies most congenial to their own con- 
victions. From the Waterloo Station of the 
South Western Railway (the most central 
of the metropolis) the Necropolis is only 
a thirty minutes’ journey. From a suit- 
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able depository at this station the bodies 
will be periodically transmitted by trains 
to the reception-sfation at Woking. The 
mourners will be conveyed in separate 
compartments or carriages to the private 
station of the Necropolis at Woking, where 
the funeral train will be formed, and by 
the time the mourners have alighted and 
entered the church, the body will have 
been noiselessly raised and placed on the 
bier, and the religious ceremony will then 
proceed in the ordinary way. 

The beautiful estate of Taplow, near 
Maidenhead, the property of the Earl of 
Orkney, has been sold by Alderman Fare- 
brother at Garraway’s. It comprised the 
mansion of ‘Taplow Court; the Berry Hill 
mansion, late the residence of the Earl of 
Kilmorey ; several other excellent resi- 
dences ; the celebrated Clifden Springs, 
with fishing box ; the Yew Tree Slopes, and 
many delightful sites for the erection of 
villa residences ; excellent farm and farm 
buildings ; paper and corn mills ; the Ork- 
ney Arms and Railway Hotel; and, in all, 
about 950 acres, bounded on the west and 
south by the Thames. The estate was 
sold in 43 lots, and after a considerable 
competition was disposed of, subject toa 
valuation of the timber, at sums amount- 
ing in the aggregate to 102,415/. The 
Duke of Sutherland was one of the prin- 
cipal purchasers. 

Branksea Castle and Island, near Poole, 
Dorsetshire, a picturesque, fertile, and 
wooded spot, measuring about a mile and 
a half in length, and three quarters of a 
mile in breadth, has just changed hands, 
having been purchased by private contract 
for 13,000/., in favour of Major Waugh 
(late of the 16th Lancers), of Woodlands, 
near Bagshot. 

The metropolitan saturnalia formerly 
celebrated in Smithfield at Bartholomew 
Tide have gradually been reduced to a 
nonentity. For 300 years the civic authori- 
ties had waged continual war with the ex- 
cesses of Bartelmy Fair, at the same time 
that they were constitutionally its patrons 
and promoters. They had issued continual 
orders and proclamations, and juries had 
made repeated presentments, but the 
‘*nuisance,” if not more gross than in 
‘*the good old times,’’ continued unabated, 
and grew more and more in discord with 
the orderly spirit of the age. As late as 1822 
a mob of 5000 persons rioted in Skinner- 
street, and were for hours too powerful 
for the police. At length, the Common 
Council determined to reduce this ancient 
abuse after another fashion. Having pur- 
chased from Lord Kensington that share of 
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interest in the fair which he derived from 
the monastery of St. Bartholomew (it had 
been passed by Henry VIII. to Lord Rich), 
they refused to let standings for shows and 
booths, and they requested the Lord Mayor 
and Sheriffs to relinquish their ancient 
custom of proceeding in state to open the 
fair. On the recent eve of St. Bartholo- 
mew the Lord Mayor went in his private 
carriage to Smithfield to go through the 
necessary ceremony of reading a charter 
under which the property is held: but 
none of the former gaieties were the result. 
Only two stalls, as mementos of the 
former fair, were to be seen. As lately 
as 1830 upwards of 200 booths for toys 
and gingerbread crowded the pavements 
around the fair, and overflowed into the 
adjacent streets; the travelling menage- 
ries and theatres erected their aspiring 
fronts; whilst shows, swings, and drink- 
ing-booths filled all the area of the market. 

The New Park at Kennington Com- 
mon.— The Commissioners have taken 
formal possession of Kennington Com- 
mon, and entered into contracts for car- 
rying out the design of the Act of Parlia- 
ment converting it into a place of recrea- 
tion. The intended pleasure-grounds 
comprise an area of twelve acres; and 
will be laid out ina series of miniature 
grass plots, circular walks, and shaded 
pathways, ornamented here and there with 
clusters of shrubs and evergreens, and in- 
closed with an iron palisading six feet 
high. His Royal Highness Prince Albert 
has placed at the disposal of the Commis- 
sioners the materials of the model cot- 
tages, designed by him, which formed 
such an object of attraction at the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, and which are now in 
course of re-construction at the main 
entrance of the new park, fronting the 
Horns tavern. The inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood have contributed 2,000/. 
for the purposes of adornment. The ma- 
nor of Kennington belongs to his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, being part 
of the estate of the Duchy of Cornwall ; 
and the Act provides that if at any time 
the inclosure shall cease to be maintained 
as pleasure-grounds for the recreation and 
enjoyment of the public, it shall revert to 
the Duchy. 

On the 16th Sept. another monument 
to Sir Robert Peel was inaugurated in 
Lancashire. It consists of a square tower, 
of stone, built on Holcombe Hill, at the 
cost of Mr. Joshua Knowles. It is 300 


feet high, with a spiral staircase to its 


summit, which commands an extensive 
view. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


Gazetre PREFERMENTS. 

Aug. 1. Lieut.-Colonel Charles Wyndham, 
formerly of the Scots Greys, to be Keeper of 
the Crown Jewels in the Tower of London, 
vice Mr. E. Swift, who retires on full pay. 

Sept. 13. Arthur Edward Kennedy, esq. 
(now Governor of Her Majesty’s Settlements 
in the River Gambia,) to be Captain General 
and Governor in Chief of Sierra Leone.— 
Major Luke Smyth O’Connor to be Governor 
and Commander in Chief in the River Gambia. 

Sept. 14. 68th Foot, Lieut.-Col. Lord A. 
Lennox to be Lieut -Colonel.—Brevet, Captain 
J. M. Home, of 16th Foot, to be Major in the 
Army. 

Sept. 25. Yarburgh Greame, of Sewerby 
House, Bridlington, and of Heslington Hall, 
co. York, esquire, a Dep. Lieutenant for the 
East Riding, only son and heir of John Greame, 
late of Sewerby House, esquire, by Sarah, dau. 
of Charles Yarburgh, of Heslington Hall, esq. 
deceased, in compliance with the will of his 
maternal grandfather, to take the surname 
and arms of Yarburgh only. 

Sept. 28. Lieut.-Gen. Viscount Hardinge, 
G.C.B. to have the rank of General so long as 
he is in command of Her Majesty’s Army.— 
Grenadier Foot Guards, Field Marshal H.R.H. 
PrinceAlbert,K.G., from Scots Fusilier Guards, 
to be Colonel.—Scots Fusilier Guards, Major- 
Gen. H.R. H. the Duke of Cambridge, K.G., 
from 17th Lancers, to be Colonel. — 17th 
Lancers, Major-Gen. T. W. Taylor, C.B. to be 
Colonel.—Rifle Brigade, Field Marshal H.R.H. 
Prince Albert, K.G. to be Colonel in Chief.— 
60th Foot, General Viscount Beresford, G.C.B. 
to be Colonel in Chief.—Colonel Richard Airey 
to be Military Secretary to the General Com- 
manding in Chief. 

Sept. 30. Lieut.-General Lord FitzRoy J. 
Somerset, G.C.B. to be Master General of the 
Ordnance. 

Cheshire Militia, the Hon. Thos. Grenville 
Cholmondeley to be Lieut.-Colonel.—Hertford- 
shire Militia, L. Ames, esq. to be Lieut.- 
Colonel.—West Kent Militia, Capt. J. F. Cator, 
half-pay R. Art. to be Major.—lst Lancashire 
Militia, J. T. Clifton, esy. to be Colonel.— 
2d Lancashire Militia, J. 1. Blackburne, jun. 
esq. (late Major in the Ist Regiment), to be 
Lieut.-Colonel.; J. Wardlaw, esq. late Capt. 
24th Bengal N. Inf. to be Major.—3d Lanca- 
shire Militia, J. Bentham, esq. late Brevet 
Major 47th Foot, to be Lieut.-Colonel.—South 
Lincoln Militia, Lieut.-Col. Charles de Laet 
W. Sibthorp to be Colonel; Major G. E. 
Welby to be Lieut.-Colonel.—Northumberland 
Militia, W. M. Bigge, esq. (late Lieut.-Col. 
70th Foot) to be Lieut.-Col. ; Lord Lovaine to 
be Major.—Rutland Militia, the Hon. H. L. 
Noel to be Captain Commandant.—Stafford- 
shire Militia, Capt. C. Inge, late of H. M. 53d 
Regt. to be Major.— West Suffolk Militia, W. 
Parker, esq. to be Major.—2nd West York 
Militia, H. Van Straubenzee, esq. to be Major. 

William George Tyssen Daniel-Tyssen, esq. 
of Foulden Hall, in Norfolk, to discontinue 
the surname of Daniel, and take the surname 
of Amhurst in addition to that of Tyssen, and 
also to bear the arms of Amhurst quarterly 
with those of Tyssen. 

Oct.11. Lieut.-Gen. Lord Fitzroy Somerset, 
K.C.B. Master-Gen. of the Ordnance, created 
Baron Raglan, of Raglan, co. Monmouth.— 
General Viscount Combermere, G.C.B. to be 
Constable of the Tower of London, and Lieu- 
tenant and Custos Rotulorum of the Tower 
Hamlets. 

Oct. 12. George Payne Rainsford James, esq. 
to be H. M. Consul at Norfolk, in the United 
States of North America,—Charles Wilthew, 


esq. to be H. M. Consul at Acapulco.—13th 
Dragoons, Major C. E. Doherty to be Lieut.- 
Colonel; Capt. W. R. O. Gore to be Major.— 
47th Foot, Capt. C. F. Fordyce to be Major.— 
Brevet, Captain C. Andrews, 46th Foot, to be 
a and Lieut.-Colonel in the Army; Capt. 
T. T. Tucker, 8th Bengal Cavalry, to have the 
rank of Major in the East Indies. 

Oct. 15. 50th Foot, Major-Gen. J. Allan, 
C.B. to be Colonel.—5ist Foot, Capt. A. T. 
Rice to be Major.—6l1st Foot, Lieut.-Gen. J. 
Reeve to be Colonel. 

Oct. 16. Lord Raglan sworn of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Most Hon. Privy Council.—Joseph 
Bowstead, esq. to be one of Her Majesty’s In- 
— of Schools ; the Rev. William Birley, 
the Rev. James George Currie Fussell, the 
Rev. John William D. Hernaman, the Rev. 
Robert Louis Koe, and the Rev. Robert Fitz- 
gerald Meredith, to be Assistant Inspectors of 
Schoois; and the Rev. Thomas Wilkinson to 
- - Inspector of Episcopal Schools in Scot- 
and. 

Oct. 18. Royal Marines, Colonel Second 
Commandant Samuel B. Ellis, C.B., of the 
Chatham division, to be Colonel Commandant, 
and appointed to Woolwich division; Lieut.- 
Colonel J. I. Willes, of the Portsmouth divi- 
sion, to be Colonel Second Commandant, and 
appointed to the Chatham division; brevet 
Major Joseph Childs, of the Plymouth divi- 
sion, to be Lieut.-Colonel, and appointed to the 
Portsmouth division. 


Edward Smirke, esq. to be Attorney-General to 
the Prince of Wales, with a seat at the Board of 
the Duchy of Cornwall. 

Samuel Warren, esq. Q.C. to be Recorder of Hull. 

J. Leycester Adolphus, esq. to be Judge of the 
Marylebone County Court. 

Mr. Alderman Challis, M.P. elected Lord Mayor 
of London ; Mr. Alderman Carter and Alex. Angus 
Croll, esq. elected Sheriffs of London and Middx. 

John Oliver Hanson, esq. elected a Director of 
the Bank of England. 


NAVAL Promotions. 

Sept.20. Lord G. N. Grosvenor to be Flag-Licu- 
tenant to Admiral Purvis at Cork. 

Sept. 28. G. W. Tarleton, Commander of the 
Fox, to the rank of Captain; Rear-Adm. Arthur 
Fanshawe, C.B. to be Superintendent of Ports- 
mouth dockyard ; Capt. Sir Thomas Maitland to 
Agamemnon ; Capt. 8. G. Fremantle to Arrogant ; 
Comm. Robert Hall, recently Acting of Hound, to 
Agamemnon; Lieutenant-Commander John E, 
-arish, recently First of Conflict, to Sharpshooter ; 
Frederick D. Yonge, to be Flag-Lieut. to Rear- 
Admiral Fanshawe. 

Oct. 1. Capt. William James Mingaye to be Reare 
Admiral of the Blue; Capt. Sir Charles Burrard, 
Bart. to be retired Rear-Admiral.—Coast Guard, 
Commanders William N. L. Lockyer and Robert 
T. Bedford to be Inspecting Commanders ; Horatio 
Blair to Weymouth district; Grey Skipwith to 
Banff district. 

Oct. 9. Commander Henry Need to command 
Linnet 8-gun brig at Devonport. 

Oct. 16, Capt. J. H. Plumridge to be Rear-Adm. 
of the Blue.—Retired Captains T. L. Peake and 
W. Hendry to the retired list of Rear-Admirals.— 
Captains Norwich Duff, Sir Charles C. Parker, 
John Edward Walcot, M.P. and Earl Spencer, 
K.G. placed on the reserved list of Rear-Admirals. 
—Lieut. W. Eyton, serving in the Coast Guard, to 
be Commander on the reserved list.—Captain Lord 
Adolphus Fitzclarence, G.C.H. to be Commodore 
of the First Class, and to command the Victoria 
and Albert; Commander William Crispin, of the 
Victoria and Albert, to be Captain, 
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EccLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Ven. J. H. Singer, D.D. (Regius Professor of 
Divinity, University of Dublin), Bishopric of 
Meath, Ireland. 

Hon. and Very Rev. G. Pellew, D.D. (Dean of 
Norwich), Great Chart R. Kent. 

Very Rev. W. R. Lyall (Dean of Canterbury), 
St. Dionis Backchurch R. London. 

Rev. F. Goold, Archdeaconry of Raphoe. 

Rev. W. Leahy, Archdeaconry of Kiillala. 

Rev. J. Boudier, (V. of St. Mary, Warwick,) 
Honorary Canonry in Worcester Cathedral. 

Rev. W. H. Hanson (R. of Hockwold w. Wil- 
ton), Honorary Canonry in the Cathedral 
Church of Norwich. 

Rev.C. G. Hutchinson (R. of Batsford), Hono- 
rary Canonry in Gloucester Cathedral. 

Rev. H. F. Beckett, Canonry in the Cathedral 
Church of Cumbrae, Scotland. 

Rev. C. E. Prichard, Prebend of Combe, in the 
Cathedral Church of Wells. 

Rev. B. E. Metcalfe, Vicar-Choralship in the 
Cathedral Church of York. 

Rev. C. S. Aitkens, Fasque Episcopal Chapel, 
dio. Brechin, Scotland. 

Rey. S. J. Altman, St. Andrew P.C. Islington. 

Rev. H. W. Armstrong, All Saints’ P.C, Gor- 
don Square, St. Pancras, London. 

Rev. A. H. Ashworth, jun. St. Mary Bishops 
Hill V. York. 

Rey. E. M. Barry, Scothern V. Lincolnshire. 

Rey. M. E. Benson, St. Andrew P.C. Deal, Kent. 

Rev. W. J. Binder, St. John P.C. Barnsley, 
Yorkshire. 

Rey. E. E. Body, Wonersh V. Surrey. 

Rey. Sir B. W. R. Boothby, Bart., Welwyn R. 
Herts. 

Rey. J. G. Bourne, Castle Donington V. Leic. 

Rey. H. J. Burfield, St. James P.C. Bradford, 
Yorkshire. 

Rev. G. Campbell, St. Mark P.C. Swindon. 

Hon. and Rev. H. P. Cholmondeley, Broad- 
well R. w. Adlestrop R. Gloucestershire. 

Rev. E. F. Coke, St. James the Great P.C. 
Bethnal Green, London. 

Rey. A. Cooper, High Toynton P.C. Lincolnsh. 

Rev. A. T. Crisford, Great Shelford V. Camb. 

Rev. H. G. Eland, Bedminster V. Somerset. 

Rev. H. English, Holy Trinity Chapel, Lea- 
mington, Warwickshire. 

Rey. 8S. Flood, St. Matthew’s P.C. Little Lon- 
don, Leeds. 

Rev. F. A. Foster, Saxby R. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. W. H.Gunner, St. Swithin R. Winchester. 

Rev. J. Heaney, Swinfleet P.C. Yorkshire. 

Rev. T. J. Hearn, Roxwell V. Essex. 

Rev. J. Hewetson, Measham P.C. Derbyshire. 

Rey. A. B. Hill, High Roding R. Essex. 

Rey. C. Hill, Buxhall R. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. Hodgson, BloxhamV.w. Melcombe, Oxf. 

Rev. T. Jackson, Stoke Newington R. Middx, 

Rev. G. H. S. Johnson, Preacher at the Chapel 
Royal, Whitehall. 

Rev. F. Kent, St. Peter P.C. Haven Street, 
Ryde, Isle of Wight. 

Rev. W. Laing, St. Martin R. Colchester. 

Rey. F. J. Leigh, St. Paul’s Chapel, Jersey. 

Rey. D. Lewis, Newcastle V. w. Bettws C. 
Laleston C. 'Tythegston C. Glamorganshire. 

Rey. R. J. Lloyd, Troedyraur R. Cardigansh. 

Rev. C. J. Lucas, Thrigby R. Norfolk. 

Rey. G. Madan, St. Mary Redcliffe V. Bristol. 

Rev. W. C. Madden, Burgh-Apton R. w, Hol- 
verstone R. Norfolk. 

Rey. J. F. Marillier, St. Paul P.C. Bedminster, 
Somerset. 

Rey. W. Marshall, Ilton V. Somerset. 

Rey. S. C. Mason, Magdalene-Laver R. Essex. 

Rey. C. H. Morgan, Abbot’s-Leigh V. Som. 

Rev. C, Phillips, New Church P.C. Cannon 
Street, London. 

Rey. H. 8S. Pollard, Edlington V. Lincolnshire. 


Rey. A. C. Richings, Beaminster V. Dorset. 

Rey. E. Roberts, Cray, St. Paul’s R. Kent. 

Rey. H. Roberts, Aberdaron V. Carnarvonsh. 

Rey. P. Rufford, Thorne-Coflin R. Somerset. 

Rey. W. Sabine, Brimpton R. Somerset. 

Rey. F. Slocock, Ruishton P.C. Somerset. 

Rev. H. Smith, St. Paul P.C, Kexley, Yorksii. 

Rey. W. N. Snowe, Alston-Moor V. w. Garigill 

- Cumberland. 

Rey. R. F. Spencer, LL.D. St. Mary P.C. Port- 
man Market, London. 

Rev. T. Stanton, Burbage V. Wilts. 

Rev. J. F. Thrupp, Barrington V. Camb. 

Rev. J. Tottenham, Ballysax R. dio. Kildare. 

Rev. T. Troughton, Clandown P.C. Somerset. 

Rey. A. W. Warde, Holy Trinity P.C. Crock- 
ham Hill, Kent. } 

Rev. — Wheeler, Clonenagh R. and V. dio. 
Leighlin. , 

Rev. P. Wilson, Knaptoft R. w. Shearsby C. 
and Mowsby C. Leicestershire. 


To Chaplaincies. 


Rey. C. W. Belgrave, to H. M.S. Leander, 50. 

Rev. H. Christmas, to Mr. Sheriff Carter. 

Rev. J. Draper, Assistant, Convict Prison, 
Wakefield. 

Rev. J. D. McGachen, St. Andrew’s College, 
Edinburgh, and to Bishop of Edinburgh. 

Rev. R. Mant, Somerset County Gaol. 

Rev. 'T’. R. Maskew, Salisbury Union. 

Rey. E. G. Moon, to Mr. Sheriff Croll. ; 

Rev. G. F. W. Mortimer D.D. (Head Master of 
the City of London School), to Lord Mayor 
of london. i 

Rey. R. A. Mould, Workhouse, Warrington. 

Rev. R. Sale, Union, Isle of Thanet, Kent. 

Rey. T. F. Salmon, Union, Aylesbury, Bucks. 

Rev. Cutfield Wardroper, to Earl of Dartmouth. 


Civil, Collegiate, and Scholastic Appoint- 
ments, 


a Hon. Edward Geoffrey 14th Earl of 

Jerby, D.C.L. Christ Church, Oxford, to be 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford. 

Dr. Anderson (Chymist to the Highland So- 
ciety), Professorship of Chymistry, Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. 

Rey. T. P. Boultbee, Theological Tutor, Chel- 
tenham College. 

Rey. J. Clark, M.A. Christ’s College, Senior 
Proctor, University of Cambridge. 

Rev. W. R. Cosens, Mastership, St. Andrew’s 
College, Bradfield, Berks. 

Rev. R. L. Cotton, D.D. (Provost of Worcester 
College,) Vice-Chancellor of Oxford. 

Rev. M. Day, Professorship of Classics, Vic- 
toria College, Jersey. ? 
R. Ferguson, M.A. Pembroke College, Junior 
Proctor, University of Cambridge. : 
Rey. G. Y. Harrison, Second Mastership, Lin- 

coln Grammar School. 

J. Le Sueur, B.A. Professorship of Mathema- 
tics, Victoria College, Jersey. 

Rev. C. F. Mackenzie, M.A. Gonville and Caius 
Coll. Senior Moderator, University of Camb. 

Rev. R. Macpherson, D.D. Professorship of 
Divinity, King’s College, Aberdeen. 

J. H. Markland, D.C.L. Trusteeship of the 
Wells Diocesan Theological College. 

Rev. E. J. May, Head Master of the Tower 
Hill Grammar School, London. 

Rev. R. Oulton, Registrar of Queen’s College, 
Belfast. 

J. Sykes, M.A. Pembroke College, Junior Mode- 
rator, University of Cambridge. 


Q 


- T. M. Whittard, B.A. Professorship of English, 


Victoria Coilege, Jersey. 
Rey. G. U. Withers, D.D. Fellowship, St. Au- 
gustin’s College, Canterbury. 
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BIRTHS. 
Aug. 9. At Madras, Mrs. Charles Pochin, a 


son.——23. At St. Ann’s, Trinidad, Lady Har- 
ris, a dau. 
Sept. 7. At Clontibret Glebe, Monaghan, 


the wife of the Ven. Archdeacon Russell, a 
dau.—12._ At Wallington lodge, Surrey, the 
wife of T. J. Miller, esq. M.P. for Maldon, a 
dau.——14. At Withington rectory, Glouc. 
the Hon. Mrs. Gustavus Talbot, a dau.—— 
16. At Foxdown, near Bideford, the wife of 
B. Minshull Thomas, ae” ason and heir.—— 
At Bath, the wife of F. W. Calvert, esq. Con- 
sul at the Dardanelles, a dau.——17. In New 
street, Spring gardens, Lady Mayne, a dau. 
——At Wexham, near Slough, the wife of the 
Rev. A. A. Kempe, a son.——At Skeffington 
hall, Leic. the wife of Richard Sutton, esq. a 
dau.——At Eaton square, the wife of the Rev. 
J.D. Money, Rector of Sternfield, a son.—— 
At Exeter, the wife of the Rev. P. Carlyon, a 
dau.——At Holbrooke house, Ipswich, the wife 
of F. D. Fryer, esq. a son.——19. At Putney 
hill, the wife of Charles Warner Lewis, esq. 
barrister-at-law, a dau.——20. At Brompton, 
the wife of William Digby Seymour, esq. M.P. 
a son and heir.——21. At Monnington rec- 
tory, Mrs. Gilbert Frankland Lewis, a son.—— 
At Wimbledon, the wife of George F. Pollock, 
esq. a son.——23. At Grosvenor pl. London, 
the Viscountess Eastnor, a dau.——At Mort- 
lake, the Hon. Mrs. Henry Taylor, a son.—— 
The wife of J. J. Blencowe, esq. of Marston 
house, Northamptonsh. a dau.——25. At Per- 
diswell, Lady Wakeman, a son.——26. At 
Ringrove house, Salcombe, the seat of Lord 
Kingsale, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Stratton, a 
son.——27. In Grosvenor sq. Lady Foley, a 
son. At Bishop’s Court, co. Kildare, the 
Countess of Clonmel!, a dau.——At Notting- 
ham pl Marylebone, the wife of Edward Ar- 
thur Copleston, esq. a dau.——28. At Norfolk 
house, Hants, the wife of George Wood, esq. 
of Potters park, Surrey, a dau.——At Ketter- 
ing, the wife of T. H. Gotch, esq. banker, a 
son. At Oaklands, Dursley, the wife of E. A. 
Freeman, esy. a dau.——29. In Eaton terr. 
Lady Elizabeth Romilly, a dau.— 230. 
Bath, Lady Wade, a dau.——At Langley park, 
Bucks, the Marchioness of Chandos, adau.—— 
At Putney, the wife of James A. Elmslie, esq. 
of Glocester place, Hyde park, a dau. 

Oct. 1. At Hither green, Lewisham, the 
Hon. Mrs. Spring Rice, a son.——2. InCado- 
gan “eng Mrs. Charles Morgan, a dau.——At 
Soethrog house, Brecon, South Wales, the wife 
of W. W. Manning, esq. barrister-at-law, a 
dau.——At Dungiven, co. Londonderry, the 
wife of Robert Leslie Ogilby, esq. a son.—— 
3. At Shirburn castle, the Countess of Mac 
clesfield, a son.——At Stoneham park, the wife 
of Thomas Willis Fleming, esq. a dau.—— 
5. The Countess Nelson, a dau.-—The wife 
of Thomas Hillersden Bulteel, esq. ae 
house, a dau.——At Morden lodge, Surrey, the 
wife of Henry James Hoare, esq. a son.—— 
6. At Barrfes, Surrey, the wife of G. A. F. 
Shadwell, esq. a son.— At the Oaks, Dalston, 
near Carlisle, the wife of William Blamire 
Curwen, esq. a son.——7. At Donhead hall, 
Wilts, the wife of John Du Boulay, esq. a son. 
——In Oxford square, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Coningham, 8th Bengal Light Cav. a dau.—— 
8. In Curzon street, Mrs. Villiers Hatton, a 
son.——9. The wife of Henry Wilde, esq. bar- 
rister, Hertford-st. Mayfair, a dau.——At Chel- 
tenham, the widow of Lieut.-Col. G. Hutchin- 
son, Bengal Eng. a dau.——10. At Highnam 
court, near Gloucester, the wife of Thomas 
Gambier Parry, esq. a dau.——12. At Bab- 
worth rectory, Lady Frances Bridgeman Simp- 
son, a dau.——16, The Hon. Mrs, Henry 
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Graves, a son.——17. In Hertford-st. May 
Fair, Lady Adelaide Cadogan, a dau. 





MARRIAGES. 


April 20. At Auckland, New Zealand, Wil- 
liam Nihill, jun. Fellow of St. John’s college, 
and eldest son of the Rev. Daniel Nihill, Rector 
of Fitz, Salop, to Miss Anna Hector. 

May 5. At St. Thomas’s, Mulgoa, New South 
Wales, the Rev. Alfred H. Hewlett Stephen, 
B.A. of St. Lawrence, Sydney, eldest son of 
Sir Alfred Stephen, Chief Justice, to Rebecca- 
Maria, second dau. of George Cox, of Win- 
bourne, esq. 

July 24. At the residence of the British Mi- 
nister, Mexico, Alexander F. Low, esq. of Tiza- 

an, to Mary-Ann-Julia, younger dau. of the 
ate James Chabot, esq. of Mexico. 

Aug. 12. At Clifton, W.G. Everett, esq. M.D. 
of Devizes, to Louisa, fourth dau. of the late 
John Blackwell, esq. civil eng. Hungerford, 
Berks.——At Balcaskie, N.B. Alex. Kinloch, esq. 
Grenadier Guards, eldest son of Sir David Kin- 
loch, Bart. of Gilmerton, N.B. to Lucy-Char- 
lotte, eldest dau. of Sir Ralph A. Anstruther, 
Bart. of Balcaskie.——At Shrawbury, Salop, 
Edward Holmes Baldock, esq. M.P. of Hyde 
park place, to Elizabeth-Mary, eldest dau. of 
Sir Andrew V. Corbett, Bart. of Acton Reynard. 
—At All Souls’ Langham pl. Henry, second 
son of the Ven. Archdeacon Harper, to Laura- 
Cecilia, third and youngest dau. of the late 
Charles Harris, my of Bath, and formerly 
Member of Council, Madras.——At St. Pancras 
Euston sq. Alfred, third son of Robert Tooth, 
esq. of Swifts, Cranbrook, Kent, to Adelaide, 
third surviving dau. of the late Alderman 
Lainson.—At St. John’s Clapham rise, Capt. 
William Malcolm Leckie, 13th Regt. Bombay 
Army, to Frances, second dau. of John Guillum 
Scott, esq.— At Wyfordby, Leicestersh. the 
Rev. J. Milne, LL.D. Principal of the Wollar 
Institution, N.B. to Emily-Collinson- Kay, 
fourth dau. of the late Rev. John Bell, M.A. 
Rector of Knightwick and Doddenham, Worc. 
——At Benmore, William M. Burke, esq. M.D. 
third son of William M. Burke, esq. of Bally- 
dugan, Galway, to Harriett-Isabella, only dau. 
of the Rev. Hugh Hamilton, Rector of Innis- 
macsaint. 

13. At Brighton, Octavius Child, esq. late 
of the H.E.I.C. Service, and Aranjuez, Spain, 
to Isabella-Keiskamma, dau. of the late Capt. 
Albert Frend, 55th Regt. 

16, At Hastings, Thomas Richard Neville, 
esq. eldest son of the late Richard Neville, esq. 
solicitor, to Emmaretta-Hannah, only dau. of 
the late Henry Alexander, esq. son of the late 
Dykes Alexander, esq. banker, Ipswich.—— 
At Little Wenlock, Salop, Robert Gore, esq. of 
Clogher, co. Tyrone, son of the Hon. and Very 
Rev. the Dean of Killala, and nephew of the 
second Earl of Arran, to Elizabeth, dau. of 
Major H. Gore Edwards, of Raveagh. 

17. At Constantinople, Sydney Herbert 
Maltass, esq. third son of the late William 
Maltass, esq. of Balham hill, Surrey, to Lydia- 
Mary, eldest dau. of the late Edward Hansom, 
esq. of Leytonstone, Essex.— At Norwich, 
John Brandram Morgan, esy. of Norwich, to 
Mary-Janet, second dau. of the Rey. J. C. 
Matchett, Minor Canon of Norwich Cathedral. 
-——At Brighton, Henry Elliott Bayly, esq. 
54th Regt. second son of Lieut.-Col. Sir Henry 
Bayly, of Burleyville, Lyme Regis, Magistrate 
for the counties of Dorset and Devon, to Tho- 
masine-Charlotte, eldest dau. of the late Thos. 
Oliver, esq. of Bath, and grand-dau. of the late 
Rev. Robert Hoblyn, of Nanswhyden, Corn- 
wall.——At Thenford, Charles Henry Rouse 
Boughton, esq. eldest son of Sir William Rouse 
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Boughton, Bart. of Downton hall, Salop, and 
Rouse Lench, Worc. to Mary-Caroline, second 
dau. of J. M. Severne, esq. of Thenford, and 
Wallop hall, Salop.——At Ashburton, Lieut.- 
Col. Gee Young, H.E.1.C.S. to Winnifred- 
Emma, only dau. of the Rev. W. Eales, of 
Waye house, Ashburton.——At Braunston, 
Alexander Hadden, esq. late of Bombay, to 
Florence, fourth dau. of R. H. Lamb, esq. of 
Bragborough house. —— At East Farleigh, 
Kent, Edward Russell //owe, esq. of Lincoln’s 
inn, barrister-at-law, to Harriet, dau. of Fran- 
cis Turner, esq. of Lincoln’s inn, barrister- 
at-law.——At Sidmouth, Devon, Codrington- 
Thomas, eldest son of Codrington Parr, esq. 
of Stonelands, to Louisa-Anne, only dau. ef 
Rev. H. Dashwood, of Halton, Bucks.——At 
Leamington Priors, the Rev. J. Crane Whar- 
ton, B.A. Vicar of Waldershare-with-Whitfield, 
Kent, to Frances-Elizabeth, only child of Henry 
Cooper Goude, esq. of Stourton villa, Leaming- 
ton.—— At Walmer, the Rev. C. E. F. Wylde, 
of Bridgenorth, to Cecilia-Elizabeth, only child 
of Capt. C. W. Bell, H.E.1.C.S. of Richmond, 
Surrey.——At King Edward’s, N.B. James W. 
Winchester, esq. surgeon Bombay Army, to 
Jane, eldest dau. of the Rev. William Findlay. 

18. At Parkstone, Poole, William Parr, esq. 
of Castle Eve villa, Parkstone, to Mary-Bas- 
sett-Eleonora, eldest dau. of the late Rev. W. B. 
Coham, of Dunsland, Devon.——At Gomersal, 
James R. Corbett, esq. of Dorking, to Julia, 
youngest dau. of the late S. H. Knowles, esq. 
of Fenlands, Gomersal.——At South Newing- 
ton, Oxon, George Anstruther Harris, esq. 
Madras Civil Serv. second son of the late Hon. 
M. T. Harris, to Eliza-Margaret, only dau. of 
the late Capt. W. D. Harington, Madras Army. 
——At Ashprington, near Totnes, Dr. R. Rat- 
tray, of the Royal Infirmary, Aberdeen, to 
Philippa, eldest dau. of John Moysey, esq.—— 
At Gloucester, Benjamin Bonner, esq. of Lin- 
coln’s inn, to Frances, youngest dau. of Thos. 
Holt, esq. of Wotton, Gloucester.——At Lea- 
mington, Frederick Shelton, esq. Capt. 93d 
Highlanders, to Jane, dau. of the Ven. Jolin 
Timbrill, D.D. Archdeacon of Gloucester. 

1 At Corse, Glouc. John-Henry, second 
son of Dr. M. T. Kavs, Bombay Service, to 
Frances-Ann, youngest dau. of the late William 
Hawkins, esq. of the Hawthorns, Glouc.—— 
At St. George’s Hanover square, Capt. Lloyd, 
Gren. Guards, of Aston hall, Shropshire, and 
Chigwell, Essex, to the Lady Frances Hay, 
third dau. of the Earl of Kinnoul.——At St. 
James’s Westminster, Thomas E. J. Dryden, 
esq. Paymaster R.N. only surviving son of the 
late T. Dryden, esq. Assistant-Surgeon of H.M. 
Dockyard, Devenport, to E. A. Foulston, relict 
of G. Foulston, esq.——At Greenwich, Thomas 
Kincaid, esq. to Mary-Ann, eldest dau. of the 
late Capt. Thomas Huskisson, R.N.——At 
Scotscraig house, Fifesh. Capt. Henry John 
Curteis, 37th Regt. youngest son of the late 
Edward Curteis, esq. of Glenburne, Antrim, 
to Margaret, second dau. of the late William 
Stark Dougall, esq. of Scotscraig.——At Chel- 
tenham, Robert Hedley, Capt. 62d Regt. eldest 
son of Robert Hedley, esq. of Long Benton, 
Northumberland, to Charlotte-Emma-Cathe- 
rine, dau. of the late Charles Coote, esq. of 
Bellamont forest, Cavan, and niece of the late 
Lord Cremorne.——At Kerry, Montgomerysh. 
Edward Jones, esq. of Velindre, Carmarthensh. 
to Louisa, younger dau. of the Rev. W. Mor- 
gan, Vicar of Kerry.——At Liverpool, Hard- 
man, second son of Hardman Earle, esq. of 
Allerton Tower, to Harriet-Matilda, eldest dau. 
of Edward Johnston, esq. of Liverpool.— At 
Stoke Damerel, Capt. C. W. F. Whish, Madras 
Army, second son of the late Martin T. Whish, 
esq. Bengal Civil Service, to Harriet-Louisa, 
second dan. of William F. Fisher, esq. of Stoke 
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-to Caroline-Maria, dau. 


[ Nov. 


villa, South Devon.——At Richmond, Yorksh- 
Edmund John Jenings, of the Inner Temple, 
solicitor, only son of the late Charles Jenings, 
esq. to Elizabeth-Janet, second dau. of the late 
Rev. William Plues, of Skelfield, Ripon.——~ 
At Whitehaven, Charles D. Hargreaves, esq. 
of Mere hall, Bolton-le-Moors, to Mary, second 
dau. of John Spencer, esq.——At Trinity, 
Marylebone, John Gilbert Ogilvie, esq. late 
Capt. 53d Foot, eldest son of the late J. H. D. 
Ogilvie, esq. to Louisa, second dau. of the late 
John Ede, esq. of Upper Harley street. 

21. At Swanscomb, Kent, Francis-Nether- 
sole, eldest son of Geo. Cates, esq. of Darenth, 
to Anna-Georgiana, second dau. of Gen. and 
Lady Charlotte Bacon.——At St. Marylebone, 
James Cove Jones, esq. only son of J. C. Jones, 
esq. of Milverton, Warw. to Charlotte-Emma, 
only child of J. Bulkeley, esq. of Devonshire 
street, Portland place. 

24. At St. Marylebone, Henry John Wale, esq. 
15th Hussars, youngest son of the late Gen. Sir 
Charles Wale, K.C.B. to Caroline-Greetham, 
second dau. of the late Edward Prest, esq. of 
York.——At Dartford, Henry-Thomas, fourth 
son of the late John //ill, esq. M.D. to Cathe- 
rine, third dau. of Augustus Applegath, esq. 
—— At Brompton, Yorksh. Whitehall Dod, ~~ 
late of the 6th Dragoons, only son of J. W. 
Dod, esq. M.P. of Cloverley, Shropshire, to 
Emma-Matilda, dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir H. M. Vavasour, Bart. of Melbourne and 
Spaldington, Yorksh.— At Ermington, Devon, 
the Rey. Richard Lane, jun. Incumbent of 
Wembury, to Ann-Smith, widow of Rev. Richd. 
Stranger, of Zeal-Monachorum, and only dau. 
of John Toms, esq. of Erme villa. —At Stonor, 
Oxfordshire, Henry Charles Silvertop, esq. of 
Minster Acres, Northumb. to the Hon. Eliza- 
Stonor, third dau. of Lord Camoys.— At Old 
Dayrell, the Rev. Edward L. Davies, Vicar of 
Adingfleet, Yorkshire, to Jeannette, second 
dau. of Edmund Dayrell, esq. of Lillingstone 
Dayrell, Bucks.——At Cosgrove, Alfred Searle, 
esq. son of the late William: Searle, esq. of 
Cambridge, to Clarissa, dau. of the late Rev. 
Henry Longueville Mansel, Rector of Cosgrove. 
——At Elworth, Cheshire, the Rev. Ambrose 
Jones, M.A. St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
Incumbent of Elworth, to Mary-Frances, only 
dau. of John Latham, esq. of Bradwall hall, 
Sandbach, Cheshire. 

25. At Salisbury, George Alfred Elliss Wall, 
esq. of Worthy park, Hampshire, to Katherine, 
youngest dau. of the late Sir Henry Rivers, 
Bart.——At Worthing, the Rev. Henry F. Hail, 
B.A. late Curate of Christ Church, and Do- 
mestic Chaplain to the Earl of Castlestuart, 
only son of F. T. Hall, esq. to Charlotte, only 
child of John Howell, M.D., F.R.S. and Dep. 
Inspector-Gen. of Mil. Hospitals.——At Broad- 
way, the Rev. W. Rufford, B.A. Rector of 
Sapey Pritchard, Wore. to Jane-Arabella, 
youngest dau. of James Stockford, esq. West 
end, Broadway.——At Gainsborough, the Rev. 
Edward Garfil, Vicar of Saxilby, Lincolnsh. to 
Frances-Freer, youngest dau. of the late Henry 
Smith, esq. of Gainsborough.—-At Bishop- 
wearmouth, Williams Lewers, esq. of the Mid- 
dle Temple, barrister-at-law, to Sarah-Eliza- 
beth, youngest dau. of William Nicholson, esq. 
Nicholson house.——Thos. Lockley, esq. M.D. 
of Caius college, Cambridge, to Caroline-Anne, 
dau. of the late John Lambert, esq. of Baildon, 
Yorkshire.——At Bolsover, Derb. John An- 
struther Thomson, esq. of Charleton, Fifeshire, 
of the Rev. John 
Hamilton Gray, of Carntyne, Lanarkshire.—— 
At Stoke St. Milbro’, Salop, Charles Pechell, 
esq. Lieut. R.N. second son of the late Capt. 
S. G. Pechell, R.N. to Anne-Catherine, eldest 
dau. of Edm. Hemmings Owen, esq.— At 


’, 


Tottenham, Pitt, second son of William Cob- 
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bett, esq. of the Firs, Winchmore bill, to Caro- 
line, eldest dau. of William Richards, esq. of 
Tottenham.——At All Souls’ Langham place, 
Comm. Rodd, H. M.S. Impregnable, youngest 
son of the late Rev. Dr. Rodd, of ‘l'rebastha 
hall, to Wilhelmina-Mary, youngest dau. of 
yy Vice-Adm. Sir J. Tremayne Rodd, 


.C.B. 

26. At Little Portland street Chapel, George 
Wyld, M.D. of Russell sq. son of James Wyld, 
esq. of Gilston, Fifeshire, to Mary-Emily, dau. 
of Benjamin Kennedy, esq. Jate of Upper Har- 
ley st.——At St. James’s Piccadilly, Edward 
Dalton, esq. M.A. of Pemb. college, Camb. to 
Augusta-Margaret, third dau. of the Rev. T. H. 
Ripley, Rector of Wootton Bassett. —— At 
Faringdon, Hants, Samuel Charles Heming, 
of Bishopwearmouth, youngest son of the late 
G. F. Heming, of Chichester, to Adelaide- 
Harris, youngest dau. of Mr. ‘thomas Christ- 
mas, of Faringdon.——At St. eter’s Eaton sq. 
Edward Copleston Buckland, esq. second son 
of the Very Rev. the Dean of Westminster, to 
Rose-Mary, dau. of the late John Walter, esq. 
—-At St. Marylebone, Wm. Robert Newton, 
esq. of the Manor house, Mickleover, Derb. to 
Eliza-Ann, eldest dau. of Robert Playfair, esq. 
of Marylebone, and the Fishery, Herts.——At 
St. Marylebone, the Rev. W. !Villimott, Rector 
of St. Michael Caerhays, Cornwall, to Mary- 
Anne, relict of Jolin Sh'liito, esq. late of Barrow 
hall, Suffolk. ——At Prestwich, near Manches- 
ter, C. H. F. Routh, M.D. Dorset sq. third son 
of Sir Randolph J. Routh, K.C.B. Commissary- 
Gen. to the Forces, to Mary-Anne, dau. of the 
late James M‘Connel, esq. of Ardwick.—At 
Richmond, William Farnell Watson, esq. of 
Isleworth, to Eliza-Margaret, younger dau. of 
John Power, esq. of the Green, Richmond,—— 
At Northam, the Rev. Cadwallader Coker, 
Fellow of New college, Oxford, to Emily-Har- 
riet, second dau. of James Gould, esq. of 
Knapp, Devon.——At Naas, Kildare, Winches- 
ter, Henry Jones, esq. of Steeple Aston, Oxf. 
to Emily-Augusta, third dau. of William Clarke, 
esq. of Naas.——George Fownes Luttrell, esq. 
eldest son of Fraucis Fownes Luttrell, esq. of 
Kilve, Som. to Anne-Elizabeth, youngest dau. 
of the late Sir Alexander Hood, Bart. of Woot- 
ton.——At Bedminster, the Rev. Robert Fitz- 
gerald Meredith, M.A. Rector of Lewcombe, 
Dorsetshire, to Mary-Russell, third dau. of 
Samuel Cox, esq. of Bedminster.—At Woot- 
ton Bassett, Wilts, Richard Samuel Jupp, esq. 
of Chipperfield house, King’s Langley, Herts, 
to Judith-Rebecca, youngest dau. of the late 
Rev. Thomas Hooper, M.A. Rector of Elkstone 
and of Syde, co. Gloucester.——At St. Pancras, 
Charles, youngest son of the late Sir Henry 
Osborne, Bart. of Beechwood, Tipperary, to 
Ann, youngest dau. of Stephen Geary, esq. 
architect, of Euston place. 

27. At Margaretting, Essex, the Rev. Wm. 
Thomas Freer, M.A. of Knighton, Leicestersh. 
to Rose, youngest dau. of the Rev. William 
Jesse, Vicar of Margaretting.——At Laug- 
harne, the Rev. David Lewis, of Laleston, 
Glam. to Elizabeth-Julia-Isabella, youngest 
_ of the Rey. Thos. Lewis, Rector of Mer - 

hyr. 

28. At St. Peter’s, Dublin, Henry-Lowry, 
youngest son of the late C. F. Barnwell, esq. 
of Woburn place, to Henrietta-Martha, eldest 
dau. of the late James Lowry, esq. of Rockdale 
house, ‘Tyrone.——At Tottenham, Hardinge 
Stanley Giffard, esq. of the Inner Temple, 
barrister, to Caroline-Louisa, dau. of William 
Corne Humphreys, esq. of Wood green, Middx. 
—AtSt. Pancras, Peter Parrell, esq.of Manor 
house, Halstead, Kent, to Silena, dau. of Thos. 
Hodges, esq. of Guildford st. Kussell sq.— 
At Devonport, the Rev. William Whitehall 
Garrett, B.A. Curate of St. James’s, to Eliza, 
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youngest dau. of Mr. Thomas Barnett, R.N. of 
evonport. 

31. At St. Giles’s, Camberwell, the Rev. 
J. O. Lord, youngest son of the late H. Lord, 
D.D. Rector of Northiam, Sussex, and Barfrey- 
stone, Kent, to Louisa, second dau. of James 
Hore, esq. of Lincoln’s inn fields and Dulwich. 
— At Offley, Herts, George E. Hughes, D.C.L. 
eldest son of John Hughes, esq. of Donnington 
priory, Berks, to Anne-Salusbury, eldest dau. 
of S. Steward, esq. of Connaught square.—— 
At Henlow, Beds, the Rev. Henry Addington, 
Vicar of Langford, Beds, to Matilda-Frances, 
eldest dau. of Thomas Alex. Raynsford, of 
Henlow grange.——The Rev. Henry Ray, 

oungest son of Walter Ray, esq. of Great 

armouth, to Maria-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
J. H. Heigham, esq. of Hunston.-— At Dover, 
Charles A. Thompson, esq. late Capt. in the 
28th Regt. youngest son of the late Edward 
Thompson, esq. of Dover, to Gertrude-Jane, 
second dau. of the late Edwin Julian, esq. of 
Walton and Trimley St. Mary.——At Hove, 
Richard Stuart Lane, esq. B.A. of Caius coll. 
Cambridge, eldest son of Richard Lane, esq. 
of ees to Emily-Eliza, eldest dau. of 
Samuel Levison, esq. of Brighton, and late of 
Sussex gardens, Hyde park.——At St. Mary’s 
Bryanston sq. Louis-Charles, third son of the 
Right Hon. Charles Tennyson D’Eyncourt, of 
Bayon’s manor, Linc. to Sophia, youngest dau. 
of John Ashton Yates, esq. of Bryanston sq. 
and Dinglehead, Lanc.——At St. Mary’s Bry- 
anston sq. the Rev. A. A. Burton, fourth son 
of Capt. George G. Burton, R.N. to Caroline- 
Anna, youngest dau. of Orlando Orlebar, esq. 
Comm. R.N.——At Wilmslow, William Bates, 
jun. esq. of Richmond hill, Old Trafford, Man- 
chester, to Georgiana, eldest dau. of Edward 
Westhead, esq. of Croston tower, Alderley, 
and granddanu. of G. R. Chappell, esq. of Man- 
chester.——At Hurst, Berkshire, Frederick 
Lewis Scrymgeour Wedderburn, esq. of Wed- 
derburn, Forfarshire, and Birk-hill, Fife, to 
Selina-Mary, second dau. of the late Capt. 
Garth, R.N. of Haines hill, Berks.——At Gel- 
deston, Norfolk, Richard Enfield, esq. of Brani- 
cote, Notts, to Mary P. Houghton, dau. of 
Henry G. Dowson, esq. of Geideston.—At 
St. James’s Piccadilly, the Rev. Thomas Wil- 
son, Vicar of Walton, to Jane, only dau. of the 
late Rev. William Harrinson, of Bardsey, near 
Leeds.——At Carlisle, the Rev. Samuel Stuart, 
Curate of St. Stephen’s, South Shields, to Sarah, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. John Elliott, of Smith- 
borough, Ireland. 

Sept.1. At Blackburn, Roger, eldest son of 
James Cunliffe, esq. of Lombard st. and Upper 
Hyde park street, London, to Annie, dau. of 
the late John Edge, esq. of Rusholme, near 
Manchester.——At Totteridge, Hertfordshire, 
William, youngest son of Alexander Gordon, 
esq. to Frances, second dau. of John Henry 
Puget, esq.— At Hurst, the Rev. Francis J. 
Poynton, Curate of Slapton, Bucks, to Mary, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. Thomas Morris, 
Perp. Curate of Twyford and Ruscombe, Berks. 
-—At Cheltenham, Octavius C. Rooke, esq. 
late of the 3d Regt. (the Buffs), youngest son 
of Capt. Rooke, R.N. of Lackham house, Wilts, 
to Augusta-Harriet, only dau. of Duncombe 
Parke, esq. of Deanjhall, Glouc.——At Willes- 
den, the Rev. Robert Joynes, Rector of Graves- 
end, to Anna-Maria, eldest dau. of Comm. 
Sellon, R.N. of Elm lodge, Kilburn.—-- At Pad- 
dington, Russell Gurney, esq. Q.C. to Emily, 
dau. of the late Rev. Samuel Ellis Batten, of 
the Grove, Harrow.——At Croydon, George 
Richard Robinson, esq. eldest son of the late 
G. R. Robinson, esq. formerly Chairman of 
Lloyd’s, and M.P. for Poole, to Sophia, only 
dau. of the late Lieut. Eugene Downing.—— 
At Clapham, the Rev. William Kendall, B.A, 
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of St. Jude’s, Manchester, to Louisa, eldest 
dau. of George Holmer, esq. of Clapham, Sur- 
rey, and of Southwark. 

2. At Edgbaston, the Rev. C. B. Snepp, to 
Julia-Anne, eldest dau. of R. W. Winfield, esq. 
of the Hawthorns; and the Rev. Philip Browne, 
to Sarah-Hannah, his youngest dau. At 
Widcombe, John Grant Wilson, esq. M.D. of 
Thornbury, Glouc. to Anne- Rutherford, eldest 
dau. of Alex. J. Macpherson, esq. of Bath, 
Captain and Adjutant of the Somerset Militia. 
At Pulborough, the Rev. Henry James 
Gore, M.A. fifth son of the late Robert Gore, 
esq. of the Castle, Walthamstow, to Eliza, 
eldest dau. of Peter John Martin, esq. of Pul- 
borough.—At Peartree green, near South- 
ampton, Charles-Garner, son of the late Sir 
Henry Richardson, of Chessel, Hants, to Caro- 
line-Seaborne, second dau. of the Rev. C. W. 
Davy, of Heathfield Bitterne, and niece of 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Wm. G. Davy, C.B., K.C.H. 
——At Gloucester, Alfred Clarke, esq. of Glouc. 
to Orynthia, eldest dau. of the late Wm. R. 
Fitzroy Scudamore, esq. of the Manor house, 
Upton HKishop.——At Week St. Mary, Corn- 
wall, the Rev. James Thomas Johnson, Rector 
of Britwell Salome, Oxf. to Margaret-Jessie, 
eldest dau. of James Tuke, esq.——At St. 
Marylebone, J. Langton Clarke, esq. of the 
Middle Temple, barrister, to Miss A. Maria 
Harrison, of York terrace, Regent’s park.—— 
At St. Marylebone, Arthur-Turner, second son 
of Frederick Hewitt, esq. of Clapham, to Mary- 
Ann-Harriet, dau. of Charles Chippindale, esq. 
of St. John’s wood road. 

4. At Brompton, Mathew Parker, esq. son 
of the late William Parker, esq. Culham, Berks, 
to Nevillia-Emelia-Donnelly, only dau. of the 
late Thomas Gunning, esq. Inspector Gen. 
Army Medical Department.——At Chisledon, 
Wilts, the Rev. Edward Pollard, Rector of 
Evedon, and Vicar of Ewerby, co. Lincoln, to 
Mary Anne Hedges, of the North Parade, Bath. 

At Forton, near Gosport, John Barlow 
Butcher, esq. Lieut. R.M.son of Sam. Butcher, 
Vice-Admiral, to Jane, dau. of the late Capt. 
Sir William Elliott, R.N.——At Stoke, Dr. 
E. H. Cree, R.N. to Eliza-Tanner, youngest 
dau. of William Hancock, esq. of Devon- 








port. 

7. At St. George’s Hanover sq. Thomas- 
Robert-Charles, eldest son of the Hon. Baron 
Dimsdale, of Camfield Place, Herts, to Jemima- 
Anne, youngest dau. of the late Major-Gen. 
Sir James Limond, C.B.——At South Elking- 
ton, near Louth, Stephen Cave, esq. M.A. bar- 
rister-at-law, eldest son of D. Cave, esq. of 
Cleeve hill, co. Gloucester, to Emma-Jane, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. W. Smyth, of Elkington 
hall, Linc.——At Strathdon, Aberdeenshire, 
Capt. St. John O’ Neill Muter, 2d Bombay Gren. 
eldest son of Lieut.-Col. Muter, late Royal 
Canadian Rifles, to Georgina-Anne-Forbes, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Robert Meiklejohn, of 
Strathdon, Aberdeensh.——At Acton, Chesh. 
H. Rich, esq. M.P. for Richmond, son of the 
late Adm. Rich, to Julia, dau. of the late Rev. 
J. Tomkinson, of Dorfold hall, Cheshire.—— 
At Devizes, the Rev. Alan Brodrick, B.A. only 
surviving son of the late H. Brodrick, esq. of 
Ennisnagg and Brownstown, co. Kilkenny, to 
Ellen-Byron, second dau. of the late Wm. Henry 
May, esq. of Bellacombe, co. Devon.——At 
Hawkesbury, Sir Brooke R. W. Boothby, Bart. 
to Martha-Serena, dau. of the late Rev. Charles 
Boothby, Vicar of Sutterton, Leic.——At Hull, 


the Rev. James Selkirk, Chaplain of the Hull. 


borough gaol, to Clara-Adams, third dau. of 
the late Rev. G. Bugg, Rector of Wilsford, 
Linc.—At Lyme Regis, Dorset, the Rev. 
Wm. Maskell, of Broadleze, Wilts, to Monique, 
dau. of John Stein, esq. of Chalmington, Dor- 
set,——At Grainthorpe, Linc. Charles Tempest, 
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esq. solicitor, Leeds, to Martha, third dau. ot 
the late Fred. Crosland, esq. Montreal, Canada. 
——At Birdham, near Chichester, Charles 
Davies, jun. esq. solicitor, Southampton, to 
Louisa- Maria, youngest dau. of the Rev. H. J.C. 
Blake, of Birdham parsonage.——At St. Paul’s 
Covent garden, Mr. Frederick Peachy Byam 
Blake, third son of the Rev. H. J.C. Blake, 
of Birdham rectory, to Eliza, second dau. of 
the late Mr. Thomas Nelson, of Colchester, 
and Walton-on-the-Naze. ; 

8. At St. John’s, Paddington, Lieut. Henry 
W. Tyler, Royal Eng. to Margaret, dau. of 
Lieut:-Gen. Sir Charles W. Pasley, K.C.B.—— 
At Killingholme, Linc. the Rev. John Thomas 
Becher, second son of the Rev. M. H. Becher, 
of Clyda, co. Cork, to Maria, eldest dau. of 
Samuel Byron, esq. of Killingholme manor. 
——At Streatham, Surrey, James Anstey Wild, 
B.A. only son of James Wild, esq. North end, 
Fulham, to Fanny-Ann-Wimble, eldest dau. of 
Wm. Barber, esq. of Manor pk. Streatham.—— 
At Stanwick, Thos. Sturgess, esq. of Wychar 
cottage, Bedale, to Margaret, dau. of Archibald 
Moore, esq. of Carlton hall,——At St. Peter’s 
Eaton square, William Daniel Hawes, esy. of 
the House of Commons, only son of the late 
William Hawes, esq. of the Terrace, Dean’s 
yard, Westminster, to Barbara-Templer, the 
youngest dau. of the late Captain Conry, of 
the 49th Regt.——At Norwich, the Rev. Fred. 
Simpson, of Blakeney, Norfolk, to Harriet, dau. 
of the late Rev. Francis Howes, of the Close, 
Norwich.— At Falmouth, Henry Glasson, esq. 
of St. John’s college, Camb. to Lucy, eldest 
dau. of Lieut. T. A. Lewis, R.N. of Penwenock, 
Falmouth.——At Ketteringham, Norfolk, the 
Rev. Wm. Hay Gurney, second son of Daniel 
Gurney,‘esq. of North Runcton, and the late 
Lady Harriet Gurney, to Anna-Maria, dau. of 
Sir John P. Boileau, Bart. of Ketteringham, 
and Lady Catharine Boileau, and niece to the 
Earl of Minto.——At Hove, Sussex, John Mer- 
rett Shugar, esq. of Portsmouth, to Mary, 
second dau. of IT. W. Elam, esq. of Brunswick 
Nace, Hove.——At Bushey, A. T. Brett, esq. 
M.D. of Watford, youngest son of J. T. Brett, 
esq. of West Mouseley, Surrey, to Fanny §. 
Reeve, only ciuld of the late George Reeve, 
esq. of Bushey, Herts. 

9. At Stanstead, Kent, Henry, eldest son of 
Timotheus Burd, esq of Hallon house, Shrews- 
bury, to Maria, eldest dau. of Charles Fowler, 
esq. of Fairseat, near Wrotham, late of Gordon 
square.— —At Bleasby, Notts, the Rev. Wm. 
Morgan, M.A. Rector of Liandegai, Carn. to 
Alice, eldest dau. of Robert Kelham Kelham, 
esq. of Bleasby hail, Notts.——At Watford, 
Joseph Gutteridge Smith, esy. of Hamper 
mills, to Martha-Ann, only dau. of Richard 
Rotton, esq. of Watford, and granddau. of the 
late Francis Small, esq. of Ramsgate.——At St. 
Stephen-the-Martyr, Kegent’s park, William 
Tabor, esq. seventh son of the late John 
English Tabor, esq. of Fenns, Essex, to Caro- 
line, sixth dau. of Thomas Burn Hopgood, a0 4 
of Finchley road.——At Slinfold, Sussex, Fred. 
Morse, esq. of Lowestoft, Suffolk, to Cecilia, 
eldest dau. of Sidney Hawes, esq. of Hayes, 
Sussex.—-—At Oxford, A. Marriott Matthews, 
esq. eldest son of the Rev. A. H. Matthews, to 
Cornelia-Jane, fourth dau. of C. J. Waddell. 
esq. of Grandpont house, near Oxford.——At 
St. George’s Bioomsbury, Francis Cramp, esq. 
of Upper Bedford place, and Oporto, to Alice- 
Cooper, only dau. of Joseph Turnley, esq. of 
Bedford place. 

Oct. 21. AtGoostry, Cheshire, Charles Gres- 
ley, esq. youngest son of the late Rev. William 
Gresley, Rector of Seile, Leicestershire, to 
Augusta-Catharine, youngest dau. of Egerton 
Leigh, esq. of Jodrell hall, Cheshire. 
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Ear Somers. 

Oct.5. In Grosvenor-place, in his 65th 
year, the Right Hon. John Somers-Cocks, 
second Earl Somers, and Viscount Eastnor 
of Eastnor Castle, co. Hereford (1821), 
third Lord Somers, Baron of Evesham, 
co. Worcester (1784), and a Baronet 
(1772); Lord Lieutenant and Custos Ro- 
tulorum of Herefordshire, and Colonel of 
the Herefordshire Militia. 

He was born at Bromisberrow Place, 
near Ledbury, on the 19th March, 1788, 
and was the second son of first Earl 
Somers, by his first wife Margaret, only 
daughter of the Rev. Treadway Russell 
Nash, D.D. of Bevere, near Worcester, 
the historian of that county. 

He became heir-apparent to his father 
on the death of his elder brother, Major 
the Hon. Edward Charles Somers-Cocks, 
who was killed at the assault of Burgos, 
in 1812. 

He was returned to Parliament for the 
city of Hereford at the general election in 
1818, after a contest which terminated for 

Hon. John Somers-Cocks . 452 

Thomas Powell Symonds, esq. . 355 

Richard Philip Scudamore, esq. 295 
He continued to sit for the same city in 
the four succeeding Parliaments, the only 
contest being in 1826, (when he had as- 
sumed the courtesy title of Viscount 
Eastnor) ; it had the following result :— 


Viscount Eastnor . 667 
E. B. Clive, esq. . 453 
R. Blakemore, esq. . . 438 


On the enactment of Reform, his Lord- 
ship’s interest at Hereford ceased, and he 
had recourse to the smaller borough of 
Reigate, where his predominant influence 
still exists. In 1831 Lord Garvagh was 
there proposed in opposition to him, but 
to no effect ; and Mr. Moore in 1835, who 
polled only 14 votes to Lord Eastnor’s 85. 
His Lordship continued to occupy this 
seat until his accession to the peerage, 
which took place on the death of his 
father, Jan. 5, 1841. He was appointed 
Lord Lieutenant of Herefordshire in 1845. 
No man could be more beloved than Earl 
Somers was by his tenaritry, amongst whom 
he had shown himself the most liberal and 
most willing of agricultural improvers— 
draining all his estates, rebuilding the 
farm-houses, and removing timber. Since 
he had succeeded to the title he had taken 
but small part in public affairs, and, though 
the weight of his influence was uniformly 
thrown into the Conservative scale, yet he 
won the esteem of men of all parties by 


his uniform candour and kindness of man- 
ner, and his removal will be felt to be a 
loss generally to the county of Hereford 
which none will fail to lament. 

Lord Somers married March 4, 1815, 
Lady Caroline Harriet Yorke, fourth 
daughter of Philip third Earl of Hard- 
wicke, by whom he had issue one son and 
four daughters: 1. Lady Caroline Mar- 
garet, late a Maid of Honour to the Queen, 
and married in 1849 to the Hon. and Rev. 
Charles Leslie Courtenay, Vicar of Bovey 
Tracy, co. Devon,. brother to the present 
Earl of Devon; 2. Charles, now Earl 
Somers; 3. Lady Harriet-Catharine, mar- 
ried in 1850 to Francis Richard Wegg- 
Prosser, esq. of Belmont, co. Hereford, 
M.P. for Herefordshire ; 4. the Hon. Isa- 
bella-Jemima, who died in 1838 in her 
tenth year; and 5. Lady Emily Maria, 
who is unmarried. 

The present Earl was born in 1819, and 
married in 1850 Virginia, daughter of the 
late James Pattle, esq. of the Bengal civil 
service. As Viscount Eastnor he sat in 
Parliament for Reigate from 1841 to 1847. 

The body of the late Earl was interred 
at Eastnor. 





Dr. TownsEnD, BisHop or MEATH. 

Sept. 16. At Malaga, aged 51, the 
Most Rev. and Right Hon. Thomas Stuart 
Townsend, D.D. Lord Bishop of Meath, 
a Privy Councillor of Ireland, a Commis- 
sioner of National Education, and an Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioner for Ireland. 

He was born at Mardyke House, co. 
Cork, the eldest son of Thomas Townsend, 
esq. barrister-at-law, who was M.P. for 
Belturbet in the last Irish Parliament. He 
was educated at Winchester school, and at 
Trinity college, Dublin, where he gradu- 
ated B.A. 1824, M.A. 1835, B. and D.D. 
1848. He was for some years Rector of 
Burnchurch, co. Kilkenny, to which he 
was presented by the Earl of Bessborough. 
In acknowledgment of his strenuous sup- 
port of the National Education scheme, 
and generally of the policy of the Earl of 
Clarendon, he was promoted to the deanery 
of Lismore in Oct. 1849, to that of Water- 
ford in August, 1850; and in September 
following to the see of Meath. 

Bishop Townsend is stated to have been 
the author of several works on education 
and the church ; but none of them, except 
his Primary episcopal charge, delivered 
last year, have found their way to the 
library of the British Museum. 

A Roman Catholic journal (the Cork 
Reporter) pays the following graceful 
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tribute to the memory of the deceased :— 
“The Right Rev. Dr. Townsend has 
passed away from this world generally 
esteemed and regretted. In the different 
relations of life he fulfilled his public and 
private duties in a manner calculated to 
win the hearts of all who admire consist- 
ency, and who look upon the responsible 
duties of husband and parent with a sacred 
eye. The Bishop of Meath was the con- 
sistent, disinterested, and warm advocate 
of the National School system of educa- 
tion. His Lordship’s advocacy was not 
induced by an anxiety to create a self- 
interest or to establish a foundation for 
Government patronage, but with a view to 
the amelioration of the rising classes of 
his fellow-countrymen. He laboured from 
conviction, and his labours were attended 
with success. Prior to Dr. Townsend’s 
promotion to the see of Meath he dis- 
charged the duties of a pastor with a zeal, 
kindness, and consideration adequate to 
the responsible position he occupied. 
Kind and benevolent to the needy, courte- 
ous and affable to all who came within the 
sphere of his sacred duties, he departed 
this life after arriving at the height of his 
calling as a minister of God. His Lord- 
ship’s father still survives, and at one 
period was a distinguished member of tle 
Irish Parliament.” 

The Bishop married in 1828 the second 
daughter of Charles Spread, esq. barrister- 
at-law, of Lansdowne Lodge, co. Kerry, 
and has left a numerous family. 

In compliance with his expressed desire, 
his body has been brought home to Ire- 
land for interment. 





MaJsor THE Elon. C. R. W. Forester. 

Sept. 16. In Cavendish-square, aged 
41, the Hon. Charles Robert Weld Fo- 
rester, Major in the army, and Assistant 
Military Secretary to the Commander of 
the Forces in Ireland: brother to Lord 
Forester. 

He was born on the 28th Dec. 1811, 
the third son of Cecil-Weld first Lord Fo- 
rester, by Lady Catharine Mary Manners, 
second daughter of Charles fourth Duke 
of Rutland. He was admitted a scholar 
at Rugby in 1824. 

He entered the army in Dec. 1827 as 
Lieutenant in the 19th Foot; was pro- 
moted to a troop in the 12th Lancers, 
Aug. 23, 1833; and attained the brevet 
rank of Major in 1846. 

He married July 4, 1848, Lady Maria 
Jocelyn, fourth daughter of the present 
Earl of Roden; but by her ladyship, who 
survives him, he had no issue. 

Major Forester had returned from Ire- 
land in ill health some weeks before his 
death, but his death ensued from his 
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having taken too large a dose of James's 
Powder, and a Coroner’s Jury returned 
the following verdict : ‘* That the deceased 
died from the effects of opium incautiously 
administered by himself in the absence of 
written instructions from his medical at- 
tendant.”’ 

His body was removed for interment to 
the family vault at Willey in Shropshire, 
where the funeral was attended by Lord 
Forester and his four other brothers, by 
his father-in-law the Earl of Roden, his 
brothers-in-law Viscount Jocelyn and the 
Hon. Strange Jocelyn; his brothers-in-law 
the Earl of Chesterfield, Major-Gen. the 
Hon. George Anson, and Viscount New- 
port; Lord Charles Manners, Mr. Francis 
Forester, and the Hon. Roden Noel. 





Str Diegsy Mackworth, Bart. 

Sept. 23. At Glan Usk, co. Monmouth, 
aged 63, Sir Digby Mackworth, the third 
Baronet (1776), of Gnoll, co. Glamorgan, 
K.H. a Colonel in the army, and a Deputy 
Lieutenant of Monmouthshire. 

Sir Digby Mackworth was born at Ox- 
ford on the 23rd June, 1789, and was the 
eldest son of Sir Digby the third Baronet 
by Jane, only daughter and heir of the 
Rev. Matthew Deere, by Margaret, daugh- 
ter and co-heir of Anthony Maddox, of 
Kevenydva, co, Glamorgan, esq. 

After receiving his education at West- 
minster, he entered the army as Lieutenant 
in the 7th Fusiliers, July 9, 1807. He 
was first engaged at Talavera, where he 
carried, in front of the regiment, the co- 
lours which had been thrown down by a 
junior officer. He was in that charge at 
Albuera in which, out of the 1500 men 
composing the 7th and 23d, only 150 es- 
caped ; the brigade going into action (Sir 
L. Cole, General) under three Colonels, 
and coming out under only one captain, 
and with three battalions, each commanded 
by a Lieutenant. There was no_ parallel 
slaughter of British officers and soldiers 
during the war. After this engagement 
he accepted the offer of Lord Hill to be- 
come one of his Aide-de-camps, and re- 
mained on his staff till the conclusion of 
the war. He was present at Vittoria and 
other important battles in the Peninsular 
campaign, as well as in that on the French 
territory, and when, not long ago, the medal 
was granted for those campaigns, Sir Dig- 
by’s had attached to it the names of seven 
general engagements. He was employed 
before the battle of Waterloo to carry to 


Lord Hill the Duke of Wellington’s or- 


ders, and had his horse killed under him 
in Lord Hill’s last charge on that memo- 
rable day. He afterwards joined the 13th 
Light Dragoons, then serving at Madras, 
and on returning retired on half-pay ; but, 
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on Lord Hill becoming Commander of the 
Forces, Sir Digby was again placed on the 
staff, and remained on it till his lordship’s 
death. 

In 1830 he was employed by the govern- 
ment in putting down agrarian disturb. 
ances in the Forest of Dean, and it was 
then, at the head of his gallant band of 
soldiers, to whom his firm, yet mild, cha- 
racter had endeared him, that there grew 
up between them that knowledge and con- 
fidence which enabled him, in 1831, to 
render that remarkable service to his coun- 
try, whereby he saved from utter destruc- 
tion the shipping and greater part of the 
city of Bristol, when, owing to the culpable 
negligence of the military authorities, the 
city was, for more than 48 hours, in pos- 
session of the lowest of the mob. It was 
on the third day of the riots that Sir Digby 
Mackworth, happening to come to Bristol, 
placed himself by the side of the command- 
ing officer, and urged him to action. He 
was, unhappily, a Radical Reformer, and 
nothing could induce him to do more 
than to request the mob civilly to desist. 
With an unwarrantable perverseness he 
shrunk from the discharge of his duty, 
whilst the inactivity of the troops only 
served to encourage the rioters to acts of 
further violence. The public edifices and 
private dwellings were still burning; ,the 
mob were masters of the town, and were 
preparing to fire the houses on both sides 
of the canals where all the shipping of 
Bristol lay. It was in vain that Sir Digby 
urged the commander of the troops to in- 
terfere to avert so awful a calamity—he 
declined the responsibility. Sir Digby 
was in plain clothes; but fortunately the 
troops were those who had served under 
him in the Forest of Dean ; they knew his 
person, and did not hesitate to obey his 
commands. Indignant at the scenes which 
he was witnessing, regardless of conse- 
quences to himself, he determined to save 
the city. After a last effort to induce the 
officer to do his duty, he sprang forward 
and commanded the troops to follow him. 
They gladly and readily obeyed the well- 
known voice, and in one quarter of an 
hour the mob were everywhere arrested in 
their fell purpose, in another they were 
dispersed in every direction, and within 
two hours the city was restored to safety 
and comparative tranquillity. A more im- 
portant service was never rendered by a 
private individual to any single community. 
In 1832 he was nominated a Knight of 
the Hanoverian Guelphic Order, by King 
William the Fourth, in recognition of his 
assistance in suppressing the riots in Bristol 
and in the Forest of Dean. He attained 
the brevet rank of Lieut.-Colonel in 1837, 
and that of Colonel in 1851. 
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He succeeded to the dignity of a Baronet 
on the death of his father, May 2, 1838, 
and served the office of Sheriff of Mon- 
mouthshire in 1843. In Sept. 1846, on 
Mr. Strutt being appointed Chief Com- 
missioner of Railways, Sir Digby was a 
competitor for that gentleman’s seat in 
Parliament for Derby; but polled only 
559 votes, Mr. Strutt having 835. At 
the general election of 1847 he came for- 
ward as a Conservative candidate for Liver- 
pool, but was again unsuccessful, Mr. Card- 
well and Sir Thomas Birch being returned, 
after the following poll : 


Edward Cardwell, esq. . 5581 
Sir Thomas Birch . . 4882 
Sir Digby Mackworth 4089 
Tord John Manners . 2413 


When Sir Robert Peel proposed the 
permanent endowment of the College of 
Maynooth, Sir Digby was one of those 
who was most active in organizing and 
establishing the National Club, a body to 
be composed exclusively of members of 
the Church of England, recognising no 
distinction of parties in that Church, but 
ready to admit all, “high’’ or ‘ low,’ 
who would cordially unite in defence of 
Protestant institutions in Church and 
State, against the avowed hostility of 
Popish enemies without, and Romanising 
traitors within. In the earlier years of 
the existence of this club, the nation was 
threatened with the payment of the Roman 
priesthood in Ireland, with the admission 
of Jews into the legislature, with conces- 
sions to Papists such as would have enabled 
them to fill our streets with their idola- 
trous rites, with a cardinal legate at the 
court of our Queen, and with a concordat 
with the Pope. Sir Digby, and those 
whom he had collected around him, felt it 
their duty to point out to their fellow-coun- 
trymen the false principles on which such 
measures must be based, by giving their 
publications the utmost possible circulation. 
Not one of the threatened evils has as yet 
come to pass; and Sir Digby had the great 
satisfaction before he died to find that the 
apprehension of most of them had passed 
away. 

“The memory of Sir Digby Mackworth 
has strong general claims to the respect 
and affection of hiscountrymen. He filled, 
indeed, no large space in the public eye, 
whether as a soldier, a Christian, or a 
gentleman,—but he filled it well. Accord- 
ing to the measure of his opportunities, 
his military career was distinguished by 
every soldierly quality. His calm intre- 
pedity during the memorable riots at Bris- 
tol saved the city from sack and plunder ; 
and Bristol owes a large tribute of grati- 
tude to his memory. It is in no language 
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of stilted panegyric that, in speaking of the 
late Sir Digby Mackworth, we call him a 
Christian hero. When he sheathed the 
sword he took up with a firmer grasp the 
Cross,—when he doffed his armour as a 
soldier, he put on a nobler panoply, and 
enlisted under the spiritual banner of a 
higher power. His shield bore the simple 
motto—ProresTaNTIsM. On the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation he was jealous 
of all encroachments. He wisely counted 
the labours of the Reformers, and the blood 
of martyrs, as holy things, and the Church 
to be upheld against allaggressions. This 
he deemed his vocation, and his walk was 
worthy of it. Yet was he a Churchman 
without bigotry, and zealous within the 
pale of charity: his religion was in acting 
rather than in talking; and to maintain its 
doctrines unadulterated by Popish infu- 
sions, he consecrated the talents with which 
God had endowed him, and to this cause 
he devoted the labours of his later life. 
He was endeared to his friends by quali- 
ties deserving the warmest affection and 
the best kind of esteem, All who came in 
contact with him, under whatever relation, 
felt the charm of his manners and acknow- 
ledged the goodness of his heart. He lived 
as one who knew the responsibilities of his 
station, and, though not in affluent circum- 
stances, his days were passed in the kind- 
liest offices of Christian stewardship, and 
with much benevolence to the poor. 

‘* By descent Sir Digby Mackworth 
would have been the owner of the fine 
Gnoll Estate, in the county of Glamorgan, 
but that his uncle, Sir Robert Mackworth, 
who died childless, left it by will to his 
widow, who afterwards married Mr. Capel 
Hanbury Leigh, Lord Lieutenant of Mon- 
mouthshire. By that lady some valuable 
property was restored to the late Sir 
Digby; but the demesne, with'its beautiful 
residence, and the principal portion of the 
family property, were purchased about 
half a century ago by the late Henry 
Grant, esq. of Portman Square. 

‘* One anecdote of Sir Digby, whilst a 
boy at Westminster School, is worth pre- 
servation and record. We have heard it 
from the lips of a schoolfellow. He made 
a wager that he would spend a night alone 
in Westminster Abbey. He was accord- 
ingly locked in. In the morning he was 
found in a state of great nervous agitation. 
He had seen a ‘sheeted ghost!’ This, on 
investigation, turned out to be a new fune- 
real statue, of the existence of which he 
was unconscious. It had been placed there 
since his last visit —he was familiar enough 
with the old ones. But Sir Digby Mack- 
worth had the true metal of which good 
soldiers are made; and, if the golden oppor- 
tunity had been afforded him, he had him- 
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self stood a statue in white marble in the 
place which enshrines the brave, had ar- 
rested the gaze of admiring countrymen, 
and pointed to emulous youth the path to 
fame. As it is, we place him amongst 
the Christian chivalry who knew no fear 
but the fear to sin, and in this respect he 
may be honourably mentioned in the same 
breath with Hampden and Colonel Gar- 
diner, whose heroism was sanctified by reli- 
gion.’’—Cardiff and Merthyr Guardian. 

He married, first, in 1816, the only 
daughter of General and Baroness de 
Richepance, and niece of the Due de 
Damas Crux; she died in 1818, leaving 
an only child, the present Baronet. Sir 
Digby married secondly, April 3, 1823, 
Sophia-Noel, daughter of James Mann, 
esq. and granddaughter of Sir Horace 
Mann, Bart. and great-granddaughter of 
Baptist Earl of Gainsborough. By this 
lady, who survives him, he had issue one 
son, Horace-Eugene, born in 1829, and 
three daughters, two of whom are deceased. 
He is succeeded by his elder son, now Sir 
Digby Francis Mackworth, born in 1817 
at Maniéres near Cambrai, and who was 
formerly an Ensign in the 90th Foot. He 
married in 1840, Mary, daughter of the 
late Liecut.-Colonel Piddie, of the same 
regiment. 





Str SaAnpForp GRAHAM, Bart. 


Sept. 18. In Portland-place, aged 64, 
Sir Sandford Graham, the second Bart. 
(1808) of Kirkstall, co. York, and Ed- 
mund Castle, in Cumberland, F.S.A. 

He was the only surviving son of Sir 
James the first Baronet, M.P. for Carlisle 
and Recorder of Appleby, by Anne, only 
daughter of the Rev. Thomas Moore of 
Kirkstall, and heiress to her brother Major 
Moore ; and was born on the 10th March, 
1788. He succeeded to the title on the 
death of his father, March 21, 1825. 

He married, April 22, 1819, Caroline, 
third daughter of the late John Langston, 
esq. of Saresden House, Oxfordshire; and 
by that lady, who died in 1850, he had, 
with other issue, a son, now Sir Sandford 
Graham, who married in 1847 Lady 
Eleanor Caroline Paget, eldest daughter 
of the Earl of Uxbridge ; she died in 1848. 





Rev. Sir Samuet C, Jervorse, Barr. 

Oct. 1. In his 82nd year, the Rev. Sir 
Samuel Clarke Jervoise, Bart. of Hanover- 
square, and of Idsworth Park, Hampshire. 

He was the son of Jervoise Clarke, esq. 
who assumed the name of Jervoise by Act 
of Parliament, and was M.P. for South- 
ampton, by Kitty, only daughter and heir 
of Robert Warner, esq. of Bedhampton, 
Hants. His father was grandson of Sir 
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Samuel Clarke, Sheriff of London and Mid- 
dlesex, who was knighted in 1712; and 
maternally of Thomas Jervoise, esq. of 
Herriard, Hants, the son of Thomas Jer- 
voise, esq. M.P. for Hampshire in the 
reign of Queen Anne. 

The late Baronet was born in Albemarle- 
street on the 25th Nov. 1770. 

He was a member of Corpus Christi 
college, Oxford, and graduated B.A. 1792, 
M.A. 1795. He was presented by his 
father in 1794 to the rectory of Chalton 
with Idsworth, and in 1795 to that of 
Blendworth, in Hampshire. The former 
he resigned in 1834, and the latter in 1835. 

He took the surname of Jervoise in ad- 
dition to Clarke by royal sign manual dated 
Nov. 9, 1808 ; and was created a Baronet 
by patent dated Nov. 13, 1813. 

He married, Feb. 4, 1799, Elizabeth, 
daughter of the Rev. Nicholas Griffen- 
hoofe, Rector of Woodham Mortimer, 
Essex, and had issue two sons and four 
daughters. The former are Sir Jervoise 
Clarke Clarke-Jervoise, the successor to 
the title; and 2, Samuel Clarke-Jervoise, 
esq. who married in 1830, Emily-Anne, 
eldest daughter of Major-Gen. Sir Henry 
Cumming, K.C.B. and has issue. The 
daughters are: 1. Anne, married first in 
1817 to Ralph William Grey, esq. of 
Backworth House, Northumberland; and 
secondly in 1827 to John Abel Smith, esq. 
M.P. for Chichester, eldest son of John 
Smith, esq. of Dale Park, Sussex; 2. Eliza- 
beth, married in 1821 to Sir Charles Ed- 
ward Grey, Knt. (brother to her sister’s 
husband,) Chief Justice of Calcutta, and 
died in 1850; 3. Harriet-Mary, married 
in 1831 to Neill Malcolm, esq. of Poltal- 
loch, co. Argyll; and 4. Lucy, married in 
1828 to James Winter Scott, esq. eldest son 
of James Scott, esq. of Rotherfield, Hamp- 
shire. 

The present Baronet was born in 1804, 
and married in 1824 Georgiana, youngest 
daughter of Nisbet Thompson, esq. of 
Chapel-street, Grosvenor-place, by whom 
he has issue. 


Sir Joun Henry Petry, Bart. 


Aug. 13. At his residence, Upton 
House, Essex, in his 75th year, Sir John 
Henry Pelly, Bart. a Director of the Bank 
of England, Governor of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, Deputy Master of the Tri- 
nity House, a Commissioner of the Lieu- 
tenancy for London, and of the Loan 
Office for Public Works and Fisheries, a 
Deputy Lieutenant and Magistrate of Essex, 
and F.R.S. 

Sir John was the eldest son of John 
Hinde Pelly, esq. of Upton, by Sally- 
Hitchen, daughter of the late John Blake, 
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esq. of Parliament Street, Westminster. 
He was born on the 3lst March, 1777. 

At an early period of life he held a 
commission in the Royal Navy, where he 
exhibited talents which subsequently se- 
cured him several distinguished appoint- 
ments in commercial and nautical affairs. 
He was elected an Elder Brother of the 
Trinity House in 1823, and. Deputy 
Master at a subsequent date. 

He was elected a Director of the Bank 
of England in 1840, and became Governor 
in 1841. 

On the 6th July, 1840, Her Majesty 
was pleased to confer on Captain Pelly a 
baronetcy ; this distinction arising chiefly 
from the circumstance of the ability and 
skill he had evinced in carrying out the 
arrangements for the ever memorable 
Arctic expedition. His estates were chiefly 
in Essex, but perhaps the most lucrative 
were his extensive timber plantations in 
Norway. 

He married, July 13, 1807, Emma, sixth 
daughter of Henry Boulton, esq. of Thorn- 
croft, Surrey : by whom he has left eight 
sons and two daughters. The former are, 
1. Sir John Henry, his successor; 2. Ray- 
mond Pelly, esq. who married in 1835 
Louisa, youngest daughter of Joseph Fry, 
esq. of Upton, Essex, and has issue; 3. 
Charles Pelly, esq. who married in 1839 
Julia- Henrietta, daughter of the late Rev. 
Francis Dobbs, and has issue; 4. Albert 
Pelly, esq. who married in 1844 Barbara- 
Ellen, eldest surviving daughter of the late 
Rev. Thomas Streatfeild, F.S.A. of Chart’s 
Edge, Westerham, and has issue; 5. Rich- 
ard-Wilson, Commander R.N.; 6. Ed- 
mund, who married in 1846 Anna-Rebecca, 
eldest daughter of Jonathan Chapman, 
esq. of Wanstead; 7. Octavius, of the 
East India Company’s service, who has 
married Justiniana Fisher ; and, 8. Percy- 
Leonard, born in 1826. The daughters 
are, Juliana-Sally, married in 1832 to W. 
Storres Fry, esq. of the Manor House, 
East Ham, and left his widow in 1844 ; 
and Emma-Eugenia, married in 1833 to 
R. Foster Reynolds, esq. and left his widow 
in 1845. 

The present Barovet was born in 1809, 
and married in 1840 the youngest daughter 
of the late Join Carstairs, esq. of Strat- 
ford Green, Essex, and Woodhurst, Hants. 
by whom he has issue. He is a Deputy 
Lieutenant of Essex and Middlesex. 

‘ The will of Sir John Pelly bas been 
proved by his successor, who is the sole 
executor. It bears date the 20th Jan. 
1846. The estates in Norway are devised 
amongst his seven sons, charged with 
10002. a year for his lady, and a life in- 
terest in all other estates, real and per- 
sonal, The present Baronet is left resi- 
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duary legatee. The personalty has been 
valued at 30,0007. 





Lievut.-Gen. Sir Joun Rose, K.C.B. 


Sept.9. At Holme, co. Inverness, aged 
73, Lieut.-General Sir John Rose, K.C.B. 
of the Bengal army, a magistrate of the 
counties of Inverness and Nairn. 

He was the fourth but eldest surviving 
son of John Rose, esq. of Holme (de- 
scended from the family of Rose of Kil- 
ravock, co. Nairn), by Jane, daughter of 
Alexander Cumming, esq. of Logie, co. 
Moray. He was born at Holme, July 23, 
1779; entered the service of the East India 
company in 1795; became a Captain in 
1806 ; Major 1813 ; Lieut.-Colonel 1817 ; 
and Colonel of the 63d Bengal Native In- 
fantry in 1824. He was present at the 
battles of Malavelly and Periapatam, and 
during the whole siege and capture of Se- 
ringapatam. After the fall of that for- 
tress he served under the late Duke of 
Wellington (then Colonel Wellesley), at 
the taking of several forts in the Mysore 
and Bedmore countries, also in the North- 
ern Circars, in 1600. In the same year 
he again volunteered, and served with the 
expedition to Egypt, under Sir David 
Baird, and then joined the expedition 
against the Portuguese settlements of De- 
maun ; and he was with the Bombay army 
in Guzerat in 1801-2. In 1803 he served 
under General Lord Lake, at the battle of 
Delhi, and the reduction of several for- 
tresses. At the capture of Agra he com- 
manded his own regiment of sepoys, when 
he was severely wounded, and one half of 
his regiment were either killed or wounded 
in taking the batteries ; and upon this oc- 
casion he received the thanks of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in General Orders. In 
the same year he was also present at the 
siege and capture of Gwalior. In 1804, 
when the fortress of Delhi was besieged 
by 70,000 men and 130 guns, Lieut. Rose 
commanded a sortie upon the enemy’s 
breaching batteries, inflicted severe loss 
upon them, and rendered their guns un- 
serviceable ; for this gallant act he was 
again thanked in General Orders. He was 
also engaged in several other actions dur- 
ing the same year. In 1805 he was pre- 
sent with Lord Lake when he pursued 
Holkar through the Punjab, and in 1614 
he commanded his regiment and captured 
two forts in the Burdee country, and there 
settled the differences between the Rajah 
and the British Government. In 1817 he 


was engaged in the Goorkah war, and in © 


1818 in the Pindarree war, and was ac- 

tively engaged until the year 1823, when 

he returned to England, having served in 

eight campaigns, three expeditions, four 
ll 


great sieges, at the capture of eight forts, 
two battles, and ten lesser actions, for 
which he had the honour, on four differ- 
ent occasions, of receiving the thanks of 
the Commander-in-Chief. 

He was promoted to the rank of Major- 
General in 1837, and to that of Lieut.- 
General in 1846. He was nominated a 
Knight Commander of the Bath in 1838. 

He married in 1811, Lillias, daughter 
of James Fraser, esq. of Culdethel, co. 
Inverness ; and had issue five sons and two 
daughters. The former were, 1. John- 
Nugent, in the Bombay civil service; 2. 
James-Fraser, Lieutenant in the Madras 
army, who died in 1837; 3. Alexander, who 
when attached in 1841 to Shah Soojah’s 
Regiment of Goorkahs, in garrison at the 
memorable post of Charekar, near Cabul, 
was cut to pieces after killing four of the 
enemy with his own hand, while cutting 
his way through an overwhelming force of 
the enemy (which succeeded in annihilat- 
ing the regiment and artillery attached, 
Eldred Pottinger and Lieutenant Haughton, 
the Adjutant, both desperately wounded, 
having alone most miraculously escaped 
with their lives); 4. Hugh-Francis, of 
Corpus Christi college, Cambridge ; and 
5. Henry. 





Sir Jonn Wess, M.D. 

Sept. 16. At Woolwich, having nearly 
completed his 80th year, Sir John Webb, 
Knt. K.C.H. and C.B., M.D., a Magis- 
trate and Deputy Licutenant of Kent; late 
Director-general of the Ordnance Medical 
Department. 

He was the fourth son of John Webb, 
esq. of Woodland hill, Staffordshire, and 
afterwards of Dublin, by a daughter of 
Thomas Heath, esq.; and was born in 
Dublin in 1772. 

He entered the service, in the 53d regi- 
ment, in March 1794; served in Flanders 
from April 1794 to May 1795; from Nov. 
1795 to June 1798 at the reduction of St. 
Lucia, the expulsion of the Charibs from 
St. Vincent’s, the capture of Trinidad, and 
the descent on Porto Rico; in 1799 at the 
Helder and the capture of the Texel fleet; 
in 1800 on the coast of Spain; in 1801 in 
Egypt; in 1407 at the siege of Copen- 
hagen and capture of the Danish fleet; and 
in 1809 in the expedition to the Scheldt. 
He was appointed to the Royal Artillery 
in 1809, and Director-general of the Ord- 
nance Medical Department at Woolwich 
in 1813, from which appointment he re- 
tired in April 1850. 

He received the honour of knighthood 
in 182] for his general services, but par- 
ticularly for having, when the army was 
withdrawn from Exyypt in 1803, volun- 
teered to remain with the troops who were 
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relanded at Alexandria, on account of the 
plague having broken out among them. 
He was nominated a Knight Commander 
of the Hanoverian Guelphic order in 1832, 
and a Companion of the Bath in 1850. 
He also received the war medal, and the 
Sultan’s gold medal for Egypt. 

Sir John Webb married in 1814 Theo- 
dosia, eldest daughter of Samuel Brand- 
ram, esq. of Lee Grove, Kent; and has 
left issue three children. His body was 
interred on the 22d September at St. 
Thomas’s church, Woolwich; Captain 
Webb, of the Royal Engineers, and the 
Rev. Mr. Webb, being chief mourners. 
Colonel Whinyates, commandant of the 
garrison, Lieut.-Colonel Anderson, Lieut.- 
Colonel Hardinge, Capt. Anderson, R. 
Horse Art., Capt. Beresford, R. Art. and 
many other officers of the Ordnance corps, 
also attended. 





Lieut.-Gen. Hastines Fraser, C.B. 

Sept. 29. In Bury-street, St. James’s, 
aged 81, Lieut.-General Hastings Fraser, 
C.B. Colonel of the 61st regiment. 

This distinguished officer entered the 
army as an Ensign in the 74th Foot, in 
1788, and was promoted to a Lieutenancy 
in 1790. He was present at the siege and 
storming of Bangalore, at the assault of 
Tippoo’s fortified camp, on the 6th of 
Feb. 1792, and subsequent siege of Se- 
ringapatam. In 1797 he sailed on the 
projected Manilla expedition to Penang, 
and was there appointed Brigade Major to 
the troops. In 1799 he was present in 
the battle of Mallevelly, and at the siege 
and assault of Seringapatam. During the 
whole cf the Polygar war, in 1800 and 
1201, he commanded the southern division 
of the army. In 1802 he was promoted 
to a majority in the 46th, and in 1803 he 
served at the siege and capture of Pondi- 
cherry. In 1805 he was promoted to a 
Lieut.-Colonelcy in the 10th ; in the same 
year he exchanged into the 86th, and re- 
turned to India. He remained in the regi- 
ment iu the command of the fort of Aqueea 
and province of Bandey, until in 1809 he 
was ordered to take the field in the support 
of the Madras Government. 

He was promoted to the rank of Colo- 
nel, June 4, 1813; and to that of Major- 
General, Aug. 12, 1819. He was appointed 
to the command of the 83d Foot, Sept. 
30, 1835; and removed to the 61st, Sept. 
1, 1848. He attained the rank of Lieut.- 
General Jan. 10, 1837. 


Rear-Apo. T. T. Tucker, C.B. 
July 20. In Portman-square, aged 77, 
Rear-Admiral Thomas Tudor Tucker, C.B. 
He was one of the numerous family of 
Gent. Mag. Vou, XXXVIII. 


Henry Tucker, esq. Secretary of the Ber- 
mudas, by Frances, eldest daughter of 
George Bruere, esq. Governor of those 
islands, and was a brother to the late 
Henry St. George Tucker, esq. Director 
of the East India Company. 

He had made two voyages as a midship- 
man in the East India Company’s service 
before he entered the Royal Navy in 1793. 
In the Victorious 74 he was employed in 
the reduction of the Cape of Good Hope ; 
and on the 21st March, 1796, he was no- 
minated acting Lieutenant of the Suffolk 
74, bearing the flag of Rear-Admiral Peter 
Rainier. When returning home in the 
Sceptre 64 he commanded her boats in 
the destruction of I’Eclair privateer of 12 
guns at theisland of Rodriguez. This oc- 
curred on the 19th Sept. 1799, and on the 
5th Nov. following the Sceptre was lost in 
Table Bay with about 290 of her officers 
and crew. Mr. Tucker was fortunately on 
shore. On his subsequent arrival at home 
he was made Lieutenant into the Prince 
George 98, in which, and the Prince of the 
same force, he continued in the Channel 
until the peace of Amiens. 

On the 29th June, 1803, he was ap- 
pointed to the Northumberland 74, sta- 
tioned at first off Ferrol and then in the 
West Indies, and was present in her on 
the 6th Feb. 1806, in Sir John Duck- 
worth’s action. During the same year he 
was acting Commander of the Dolphin 44, 
and of the Dart sloop, and he was subse- 
quently Lieutenant in the Belleisle 74. 
He was promoted to Commander Feb. 15, 
1808, and in April following was appointed 
to the Epervier 16. In Feb. 1809, in the 
Cherub 18, he co-operated in the reduction 
of Martinique, and in Feb. 1810 in the cap- 
ture of Guadaloupe. On the Ist Aug. 
1811, the Cherub was invested with the 
rating of a Post-ship, and her commander 
re-appointed with proportionate rank. She 
returned home in Sept. 1812 in convoy of 
96 sail, and, having refitted at Portsmouth, 
was again on her way to South America 
within two months. On the 28th March, 
1814, in company with the Phoebe 46, the 
Cherub captured the American frigate 
Essex of 46 guns, and Capt. Tucker was 
severely wounded in both legs. The Cherub 
was paid off in Aug. 1815. In December 
following her Captain was appointed to the 
Andromeda 22, from which he was shortly 
after removed to the Comus of the same 
force, in command of which he continued 
for five months on the Home station. He 
was nominated a Companion of the Bath, 
July 4, 1840, and from Feb. 1842 until 
attaining the rank of Rear-Admiral in Oct. 
1846, he enjoyed a Captain’s good service 
pension. 

So great was Captain Tucker’s popu. 
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larity with his crew that when the Cherub 
was refitted at Portsmouth in 1812, after 
the men had been allowed a month’s leave, 
not one of them was absent on her de- 
parture, and although many had been seven 
years in the West Indies it was unneces- 
sary to apply to the flag-ship for a single 
man, a circumstance so rare that the Port- 
Admiral Sir Richard Bickerton declared 
he would make a special representation of 
it to the Board of Admiralty. 

Admiral Tucker married, Jan. 23, 1811, 
Anne-Byam-Wyke, eldest daughter of 
Daniel Hill, esq. of Antigua, and had issue 
two sons and three daughters. His only 
surviving son, Tudor, is an officer of 
Cavalry. 





Rear-Apm. R. R. WorMELEyY. 

June 26. At Utica, in the state of New 
York, while on a tour, accompanied by his 
family, to the Falls of Niagara, after a very 
few hours’ illness, aged 66, Rear-Admiral 
Ralph Randolph Wormeley. 

He was a native of Virginia, and his 
maternal grandfather John Randolph was 
Attorney-general of that province. He 
entered the Royal Navy in 1799, as mid- 
shipman on board the London 98, and 
served in a variety of ships on the Home, 
Newfoundland, and Cadiz stations, until 
promoted to Lieutenant, Jan. 22, 1806. 
In June following he was appointed flag- 
Lieutenant to Rear-Admiral Purvis, with 
whom he continued employed off Cadiz 
in the Minotaur 74, Queen 98, Atlas 74, 
Terrible 74, and Atlas again, until nomi- 
nated, Nov. 22, 1809, acting Commander 
of the Minstrel 18, stationed in the Medi- 
terranean. Whilst serving in the Atlas, 
he was on one occasion sent with 350 
men to the Caraccas to rig and rescue 
from the grasp of the French (who were 
then rapidly advancing upon Cadiz) five 
Spanish ships of the line. This service 
he accomplished in three weeks, and for 
his exertions he received the thanks of 
Lord Collingwood. 

On the 16th Feb. 1810, he was con- 
firmed a Commander in the Minorca 18, 
in which vessel, stationed in the Mediter- 
ranean, he remained for four years, his 
conduct securing the approbation of his 
Commanders-in-Chief, Sir Edward Pellew 
and Sir Charles Cotton. On the 4th June 
1810 he captured off Minorca the Sans 
Peur privateer of three guns and 39 men. 
He paid off the Minorca in May 1814; 
and was advanced to post rank June 7 
following. He was made a Rear-Admiral 
in 1849. 


He married Oct. 3, 1820, Miss Caroline 


Preble of Boston, and had issue one son 
and three daughters. 
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Captain Worth, R.N. 

June 27. At Englefield Green, near 
Windsor, aged 48, Captain Henry John 
Worth, R.N. 

He was a son of the late Capt. James 
Andrew Worth, R.N., C.B., who died in 
1841, and grandson of Rear-Admiral James 
Worth. He entered the service in 1813 
on board the Bulwark 74, which was then 
commanded by his father, as flag-Captain 
to Rear-Admiral P. C. Durham, off Roche- 
fort. In January following, when sailing 
under the same command, in the Venerable 
74, to the West Indies, he assisted in the 
capture of two French 40-gun frigates— 
the Iphigenie and Alemene. He returned 
to England with his father in 1815 in the 
Palma 38 ; and was afterwards employed 
in various ships in the Channel, on the 
coast of Ireland, and in the East Indies. 
He was acting Lieutenant of the Liffey 50, 
and Asia 84, and received his commission, 
when the latter was paid off, dated 20th 
August, 1824. As Lieutenant he served 
in the Genoa 74, Windsor Castle 74, War- 
spite 74, Kent 78, and as first of the Rapid 
10, Endymion 50, and Stag 46. He was 
promoted to the rank of Commander Jan. 
10, 1837; and on the Ist Feb. 1838, was 
appointed to the Hastings 72, which in 
1840 took an active part in the operations 
on the coast of Syria. In command of the 
boats of that ship and of the Edinburgh 72, 
he led a gallant attack on the castle and 
magazine of Beyrout, and destroyed a train 
which had been laid to the latter for the 
purpose of exploding it on the landing of 
the British force. He afterwards volun- 
teered in a second attack made by the boats 
of the same ships, under the command of 
Comm. F. D. Hastings of the Edinburgh, 
and on that occasion he received a severe 
contusion. As a reward for his conduct 
he was promoted to post rank Nov. 5, 
1840. On the 12th Dec. 1845, he received 
the command of the Calypso, in the Pacific. 

He married, Oct. 2, 1638, Charlotte- 
Augusta, daughter of the late Rear-Admi- 
ral Thomas Searle, C.B. and was left a 
widower Dec. 31, 1841. 





N. E. Yarsureu, Ese. 

Aug. 6. At Heslington Hall, near York, 
aged 81, Nicholas Edmund Yarburgh, esq. 
a Deputy-Lieutenant of the East Riding. 

He was the representative, and we be- 
lieve the last descendant in the male line,* 

* The present family of Yarborough of 
Campsmount, near Doncaster, are a branch 
of the Cookes of Wheatley, near Doncaster. 
George Cooke, esq. of Streetthorpe, as- 
sumed the name of Yarborough in 1802 on 
inheriting the estates of his cousin Eliza- 
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of a very ancient family which took their 
name from the manor of Yarburgh, in Lin- 
colnshire, and which acquired the manor 
of Heslington at the beginning of the last 
century by marriage with the heiress of 
Hesketh of that place. The manor of 
Yarburgh has remained in the family to 
the present time, but they removed into 
Yorkshire at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. (See the account of the 
family in Burke’s Landed Gentry.) 

The gentleman now deceased was the 
youngest son of Charles Yarburgh, esq. of 
Heslington and Snaith, co. York, by his 
second wife, Sarah Griffin, of Wirksworth, 
co. Derby. 

He was formerly a Major in the 2nd 
West York Regiment of Militia, and he 
afterwards held the same rank in the 3rd 
Regiment of Provisional Militia. In 1815 
he volunteered to go on foreign service with 
his regiment, and in consequence proceeded 
to France. He succeeded to the estates of 
his ancient family in 1825, on the death 
of his half-brother, Henry Yarburgh, esq. 
formerly Captain in the 20th Dragoons. 

In 1836 he was appointed High Sheriff 
for the county of York, and discharged the 
duties of that high and important office in 
excellent style. In his private capacity he 
was a good landlord, a kind friend to the 
poor, and a bounteous benefactor to works 
of usefulness and charity. His hospitality 
was unbounded, and he has been for many 
years a supporter of the old English sport 
of horse-racing. 

Major Yarburgh was unmarried, and 
the heir to his estate is Yarburgh Greame, 
of Sewerby House, co. York; who, by 
royal licence dated the 25th Sept. takes 
the name and arms of Yarburgh only. 

His body was interred in the family vault 
in the church of St. Lawrence without 
Walmgate Bar, at York. The funeral 
procession left the hall in the following 
order :— 

Tenantry (upwards of 100) two abreast. 

The hearse, drawn by four horses. 

First mourning coach, containing Yar- 
burgh Greame, esq. Geo. Lloyd, esq. Geo. 
John Lloyd, esq. and the Rev. Yarburgh 
Lloyd. 

Second mourning coach, containing Mrs. 
Geo. Lloyd, the Rev. Henry Lloyd, Miss 
Lloyd, Edward Lloyd, esq. and Mrs. Y. 
Lloyd. 

Third mourning coach, containing Miss 
S. Serjeantson, the Rev. E. Serjeantson, 
the Rev. R. Serjeantson, Col. Gold, and 
Mr. N. C. Gold. 

Fourth mourning coach, containing Mr. 
beth, grand-daughter of Thomas Yarburgh, 
esq. serjeant-at-law, younger brother to Sir 
Nicholas Yarburgh, of the main line. 
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Hope, surgeon; Mr. Charlton, butler ; 
Carr, steward and land agent; and Mr. 
West, the head gardener. 
Fifth mourning coach, containing Mr. 
Hammond and female domestics. 
Tradesmen (about 50) two abreast. 
Private carriages, including those of 
Yarburgh Greame, esq. Geo. Lloyd, esq. 
G. J. Lloyd, esq. Col. Richardson, &c. 
Col. Richardson, Mr. C. Cayley, Mr. 
Nicholas, and Mr. Wm. Serjeantson, and 
many other personal friends of the de- 
ceased, joined the funeral. 





Rev. WILLIAM ALDERSON. 

Sept. 30. In his 80th year, the Rev. 
William Alderson, Rector of Aston, York- 
shire, and Perpetual Curate of Tissington, 
Derbyshire, and a Magistrate of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. 

Mr. Alderson was of a Cumberland 
family. His father, the Rev. Christopher 
Alderson, came to Aston as Curate to the 
Rev. William Mason the poet, with whom 
he lived on terms of the most confidential 
intimacy: he became his executor, and 
was presented to the living by the Duke 
of Leeds, the patron, on Mr. Mason’s 
death. He died in 1814, having previously 
in 1811 resigned it to his son. He also 
held the valuable living of Eckington, in 
the same neighbourhood, presented to him 
by the Crown. 

Mr. Alderson was a member of Pem- 
broke college, Cambridge, and graduated 
B.A. in 1795, M.A. 1804. He was in- 
stituted to the Perpetual Curacy of Tis- 
sington in 1811 by his friend Sir H. Fitz- 
Herbert, Bart. the patron. 

He married in 1813 Harriett, eldest 
daughter of Joseph Walker, esq. of East- 
wood and Aston, and sister to Sir Edward 
Samuel Walker, Knt. of Berry Hill, near 
Mansfield. That lady survives him, with- 
out children. 

The body of Mr. Alderson was interred 
in a vault on the south side of Aston 
church (close to the chancel door, and 
nearly opposite to the spot where Mason 
lies). His funeral was attended by many 
of the neighbouring clergy, among whom 
were the Hon. and Rev. T. Erskine, the 
Hon. and Rev. W. Howard, the Rev. 
Bernard Watkins of Treeton, the Rev. J. 
Hand of Handsworth, the Rev. Allan Fitz- 
Herbert of Tissington, &c. and by other 
much valued friends among the laity. The 
funeral service was performed by the Rev. 
H. Harvey, who had been for many years 
the respected Curate of the parish, and 
the zealous assistant of Mr. Alderson in 
all his parochial duties. 

One who laments that his acquaintance 
with Mr. Alderson commenced only in the 
latter years of his life, cannot, however, 
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close this little tribute to his memory 
without bearing his humble testimony to 
the unassuming virtues of his character, 
and to the benefits imparted by them to 
those around him in the sphere of duty 
where he was so long placed: the constant 
employment of a considerable number of 
the poor in labour—the unwearied atten- 
tion to the wants and demands of a large 
parish for forty years—the liberal assist- 
ance to the distressed, whether infirmity 
arose from illness or old age—the super- 
intending care bestowed on the training 
and education of the children—the pro- 
vision of spiritual and religious instruction 
for all classes—and what, perhaps, is felt 
and understood more than all by the poor, 
the expected visit and familiar inquiry into 
their condition — these were substantial 
gifts and duties bestowed year after year, 
and day after day—and which have left to 
the parish of Aston a large debt of grati- 
tude due to the memory of their benefactor 
and friend. 

Long, too, will the personal friends of 
Mr. Alderson feel that when the doors of 
Aston Rectory closed on them for the 
last time, and the friendly hand that had 
so often welcomed them was cold, what 
kind hospitality, what cheerful social in- 
tercourse, what pleasing interchange of 
thought and sentiment, were for ever gone. 
But as the memory of such grief will become 
gradually softened down by time ; the next 
feeling will arise of thankfulness to Him by 
whom they were permitted to enjoy them so 
long, and who did not withdraw his gift till 
the ordinary limits of that period had passed, 
which is allowed by the laws of nature to 
the weakness of mortality. Full of years, 
surrounded by the regard and esteem of 
all who knew him, and having accomplished 
the task allotted to him, they saw their 
friend pass into the grave. A life like 
his, that has been in any manner useful 
to mankind, is as beneficial by its example, 
as by its immediate effects. . M. 

Benhall, Oct. 27, 1852. 





Tue Rev. Hueuw Sarvin. 

Sept. 28. In his 80th year, the Rev. 
Hugh Salvin, Vicar of Alston, Cumberland. 

He was the youngest child of his parents, 
Anthony Salvin, esq. of Sunderland-bridge, 
and Anne his wife, daughter of George 
Smith, esq. of Burn Hall. The Salvins 
of Sunderland-bridge were descended from 
a younger son of the house of Croxdale, 
one of the most ancient families in the 
county of Durham. Jeffery and Hugh 
Salvin, twin brothers, were baptized at 
Croxdale June 6, 1773. Hugh (with 
whom we are at present concerned) be- 
came a member of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge ; and, being intended for the 
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medical profession, took the degree of 


M.B. in the year 1795. Owing, however, 
to an extreme sensitiveness, which he felt 
would prove an effectual hindrance to the 
proper discharge of his professional duties, 
he abandoned medicine, and, turning his 
mind to divinity, subsequently entered into 
holy orders. About the year 1808 he suc- 
ceeded the Rev. John Hodgson (the late 
lamented historian of Northumberland) in 
the curacy of Gateshead, and continued to 
act in that capacity under the Rev. Dr. 
Phillpotts, now Bishop of Exeter, and the 
Rev. John Collinson, now Rector of Bol- 
don, for many years, making himself ge- 
nerally acceptable to the parishioners by 
the amiability of his disposition and the 
agreeableness of his manners. In 1814 
he preached at St. Mary’s, Gateshead, a 
Thanksgiving Sermon on the overthrow of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, which was after- 
wards printed. In 1824 he was appointed 
Chaplain to H.M.S. Cambridge (Captain 
Maling), in which vessel sailed as one of 
the midshipmen the son of his Rector, 
Capt. Rich. Collinson, C.B. who has since 
so honourably distinguished himself, and 
is now engaged in the Arctic Seas in the 
chivalrous search for Sir John Franklin 
and his brave companions. The Cam- 
bridge was stationed off the coasts of Peru 
and Chili during the eventful period of 
the struggle between Spain and her Colo- 
nies in South America. After his return 
to England Mr. Salvin printed, at New- 
castle, in 1829, his very intelligent and in- 
teresting ‘* Journal written on board 
H.M.S. Cambridge, from Jan. 1824 to 
May 1827.”’ Appended to this was an 
Epistle to Prospero (or under this title 
Bolivar), translated into blank verse from 
the original Spanish of Jose Maria de 
Paudo. On a subsequent voyage in 
H.M.S. Isis Mr. Salvin also kept a Jour- 
nal (not however printed) which, describ- 
ing as it did what came within his observa- 
tion in coasting along the classic shores 
of Italy and Greece, could not fail to pos- 
sess much interest. 

In 1841 Mr. Salvin was presented by 
the Governors of Greenwich Hospital to 
the vicarage of Alston, in the county of 
Cumberland, but in the diocese of Dur- 
ham. Here, in this remote, and until 
lately almost inaccessible, locality, he has 
endeared himself to the inhabitants by the 
constant attention he has paid to their 
best interests, and the uniform zeal which 
he has displayed in the promotion of good 
works and useful undertakings. During 


‘his incumbency, through his exertions and 


by his munificent aid, National and Infant 
Schools, together with accommodation for 
a mistress, have been erected. An addi- 
tional church has also been built at Nent- 
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head, the first minister of which was the 
Rev. Blythe Hurst, the self-taught black- 
smith of Winlaton, who, upon his ordina- 
tion by the Bishop of Durham in 1842, 
commenced his clerical duties under Mr. 
Salvin’s auspices as Curate of Garrigill, 
in the parish of Alston. 

Mr. Salvin was married at St. Mary’s, 
Gateshead, in 1840, to Julia-Alice, eldest 
surviving daughter of the late Anthony 
Surtees, esq. of Hamsterley Hall, in whom 
he found a lady who has zealously co- 
operated with him in all his labours of 
love. 

During the earlier part of his life Mr. 
Salvin was engaged in tuition, and surely 
no one could have been more happily 
fitted for such a task. He was not only a 
ripe scholar and good classic, but a keen 
and intelligent observer of all that was 
passing in the world. He had an insa- 
tiable thirst for knowledge and informa- 
tion on every subject, and possessed the 
rare faculty of being able to communicate 
to others, and to the young especially, in 
the most lucid and agreeable manner, the 
treasures of a well-stored mind. He was 
also an Oriental scholar, conversant with 
Hebrew and Arabic, whilst with most of 
the modern languages of Europe he was 
quite familiar, and ready at all times to 
turn his talents as a linguist to good ac- 
count, and make himself useful wherever 
he had an opportunity. He was employed 
on several occasions as interpreter between 
the officers of the Cambridge and the 
Spanish authorities ; and in 1839 he most 
humanely volunteered to attend Eblert, a 
Prussian convict in Durham gaol, con- 
demned to death for the murder of his 
captain in Sunderland Harbour. 

A translation of Schiller’s Mary Stuart 
by Mr. Salvin was published some years 
ago by Messrs. Longman. 

Not long since Bishop Maltby, ap- 
preciating the merits of this excellent 
man, proposed to make him an Honorary 
Canon of Durham Cathedral, but in con- 
sequence of age and increasing infirmities 
the offer was declined. 





ProFressor MACGILLIVRAY. 

Sept. 5. In Aberdeen, William Mac- 
gillivray, A.M., LL.D. Professor of Natu- 
ral History and Lecturer on Botany in 
Marischal College and University, a mem- 
ber of the Wernerian Natural History and 
Royal Physical Societies of Edinburgh, 
and of the Natural History Society of Phi- 
ladelphia. 

Before his appointment to the profes- 
sorship at Aberdeen, from which university 
he received the honorary degree of LL.D. 
Mr. Macgillivray was Curator of the Royal 
College of Surgeons at Edinburgh, occu- 
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pying a post corresponding to that held by 
Mr. Owen at the Hunterian Museum. At 
Edinburgh, and afterwards at Aberdeen, 
he was known and esteemed for his per- 
sonal amiability and sterling worth as well 
as for his scientific attainments. Rarely 
has any naturalist so combined love of 
nature with close study of books. To see 
Dr. Macgillivray at home, he seemed a 
man devoted wholly to literary research, 
but in the field he was the most ardent 
worshipper of nature, and his works hap- 
pily combine the accuracy of the student 
with the anecdote and enthusiasm of the 
field naturalist. Besides several papers in 
the Wernerian Transactions, his principal 
works were— 

The Travels and Researches of A. von 
Humboldt, being a condensed Narrative 
of his Journey in the equinoctial regions 
of America and in Asiatic Russia. (Vol. 
X. of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library.) 
1832, 12mo. 

Lives of eminent Zoologists, from Aris- 
totle to Linneus. 1834. 8vo. (Edin- 
burgh Cabinet Library.) 

The Edinburgh Journal of Natural His- 
tory. 1835—18... 

Mammalia. (Vol. VII. of Jardine’s 
Naturalist’s Library.) 1838. 12mo. 

A Manual of Botany. 1840. 12mo. 

A Manual of Geology. 1840. 12mo. 

A Manual of Ornithology. 1840. 12mo. 

A History of the Molluscous Animals of 
the counties of Aberdeen, Kincardine, and 
Banff. 1843. 12mo. 

The sixth edition of T. Brown’s Con- 
chologist’s Text-Book. 1845. 12mo. 

His great work is ‘‘ A History of British 
Birds, Indigenous and Migratory,’ of 
which the first volume appeared in 1848. 
The science of ornithology had previously 
been little certain or definite. Birds were 
arranged according to their outward form ; 
Linneeus grounded his system upon the 
shape of the feet and bill; Viellot, his 
upon the legs. Dr. Macgillivray was the 
first to carry out the investigation of their 
internal structure. He had completed his 
account of Land Birds in the first three 
volumes. In the fourth and fifth, the 
publication of which immediately pre- 
ceded his death, he treats of those which 
inhabit the waters. The author himself 
had almost abandoned the hope of com- 
pleting his task, and the preface to the 
fourth volume is dated from Torquay. After 
alluding to the long interval which had 
elapsed since the appearance of the former 
volumes, he pathetically speaks of the 
impaired strength which forbad him study- 
ing the manners and habits of the wild 
seabirds amid their rocky fastnesses, 
climbing the cliff, wielding the oar, or 
levelling the deadly tube where the skim- 
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mers of the wave dwell in their boreal re- 
treats; for all these Dr. Macgillivray held 
to be necessary to the practical ornitho- 
logist : ‘‘ As the wounded bird seeks 
some quiet retreat, where, freed from 
the persecution of the pitiless fowler, it 
may pass the time of its anguish in for- 
getfulness of the outer world, so have I, 
assailed by disease, betaken myself to a 
sheltered nook, where, unannoyed by the 
piercing blasts of-the north, I had been 
led to hope that my life might be pro- 
tracted beyond the most dangerous season 
of the year.”’ 

However melancholy his death, at a 
time when he would otherwise have been 
receiving the congratulations and applause 
of the admirers of ornithology, it is a 
matter of satisfaction that he was per- 
mitted to finish his valuable labours. 

It is from the amount of actual observa- 
tion that Dr. Macgillivray’s work is es- 
pecially valuable. Whilst his health was 
strong he had studied the habits of birds 
in all their places of resort, among rocks 
and islands, on the sandy shores of the 
sea, in the forths and estuaries, and on 
the inland waters. His descriptions are 
not merely complete as regards their size 
and form, their peculiar mould of frame, 
or colour of plumage; their haunts, the 
changes produced by season or other out- 
ward influence, their habits, and their food, 
and their movements, are all described, 
and in a manner as genial and winning as 
it is complete and orderly. In those in- 
stances, however, where he could say little 
or nothing from his own observation, he 
acknowledges his indebtedness to some 
twelve authors, whose means of observa- 
tion and information of particular families 
have excelled his own. 





W. Trerney Crark, Esa. F.R.S. 

Sept. 22. At Hammersmith, William 
Tierney Clark, Esq. F.R.S. Resident En- 
gineer of the West Middlesex Water 
Works. 

Mr. Clark was the son of Thomas Clark, 
esq. of Sion House, co. Somerset; and was 
a pupil of the elder Rennie. He came to 
reside at Hammersmith, as engineer to the 
West Middlesex Waterworks, more than 
forty years ago: and during that period 
he had executed various public works, 
which gained for him considerable reputa- 
tion; particularly the Hammersmith Sus- 
pension Bridge, which was commenced in 
1824, and finished in 1827. The Shoreham 


Suspension Bridge, a structure of classical. 


simplicity, was erected by Mr. Clark in 
1833 for the Duke of Norfolk; the sus- 
pension bridge at Marlow erected in 1831, 
and the not less beautiful bridge over the 
Avon at Bath, were also his works: as 
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was the cast-iron pier at Gravesend, erected 
in 1834, and the tunnel (of 2} miles extent) 
on the Thames and Medway Canal. 

But his master-piece, and that which has 
given him a more than European reputa- 
tion, is the great suspension-bridge which, 
so to speak, he flung over the Danube, 
between Pesth and Buda. This great work 
was executed at the command of the Em- 
peror of Austria. German engineers had 
considered the difficulties insuperable; but 
the energy and experience of Mr. Clark 
enabled him to overcome them, and when 
the work was gallantly accomplished the 
imperial gratitude was warmly expressed 
by acts as well as words. Previous to the 
opening of this bridge to the public, the 
engineer resolved to test it to the utmost ; 
and while consideration was being enter- 
tained as to the best means, these, and of 
the most satisfactory, offered themselves 
where they were least expected. The Aus- 
trian and Hungarian armies, or such large 
portion of them as to deserve the name of 
armies, passed and repassed over the bridge 
in alternate flight and pursuit. The tramp 
of large bodies of men, the tread of squa- 
drons of horse, the galloping of the light 
and the more tardy progress of the heavy 
artillery, gave such a trial to the new work 
as might well have contented the most 
scrupulous of engineers. It fully proved 
the trustworthiness of the structure. 

More recently Mr. Clark completed the 
bridge at Welbeck for his Grace the Duke 
of Portland ; and, even while the shadow 
of death was descending upon him, he was 
engaged on plans for the construction of 
works to supply the city of Amsterdam 
with water from the neighbourhood of the 
sand-hills of Haarlem. Through life Mr. 
Clark had been what may be strictly termed 
“a courageous worker,’’ and even the ter- 
rible paroxysms of a most painful malady 
could not incapacitate him for labour, which 
he resumed with calm cheerfulness during 
their intervals. 





Aue. N. Wexsy Puan, Esa. 

Sept. 14. At his residence, St. Augus- 
tine’s, Ramsgate, aged 41, Augustus North- 
more Welby Pugin, esq. the far-celebrated 
‘* Christian ’’ architect. 

He was the only child of Augustus 
Pugin, a native of France, and of good 
family, but who resided in England from 
the period of the French Revolution, when 
he escaped that death which befel his 
father and brothers, as their position was 
sufficiently high to make them considered 
enemies to the lawless spirits who had the 
ascendancy in that frightful struggle. His 
mother, Catherine Welby, was a member 
of the family of the baronets of that name 
residing at Denton in Liucolnshire. 
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The name of Pugin has long been con- 
nected with the revival of Gothic archi- 
tecture in this country. It was first iden- 
tified with it by the publication of useful 
and practical works by the elder’ Pugin. 
Other works illustrating Gothic buildings 
by views had been produced by Mr. Britton 
and others; but their limit, with rare ex- 
ceptions, did not permit the geometric 
elucidation of the details of that style which 
was so imperfectly understood even by the 
architects of that time. The first volume 
of the elder Pugin’s work, entitled “ Speci- 
mens of Gothic Architecture,’’ appeared 
in 1820; and, in consequence of its great 
success, a second volume was published 
in 1823. The ‘ Architectural Antiquities 
of Normandy,”’ in two volumes, followed, 
and were finished in 1827. The “ Gothic 
Ornaments’’ was the next work of the 
elder Pugin, and was finished in 1831. 
During its progress the ‘‘ Examples of 
Gothic Architecture’? was commenced : 
the first volume and two parts of the 
second were finished by him; but his son, 
the subject of this memoir, completed the 
volume. 

The elder Pugin was more engaged in 
the theory and elucidation of the art and 
styles of Gothic architecture than in the 
professional practice of an architect ; 
although he had previously for some years 
been engaged in the office of the late John 
Nash. He was a very skilful draughts- 
man, and a good architectural painter. 
He possessed an enthusiastic and lively 
temperament, and endeavoured to impart 
to his pupils a ‘‘ love of the profession,’’ 
which his son inherited and exhibited in a 
striking manner. 

From circumstances so favourable to the 
development of the great natural talents 
of the younger Pugin, he obtained from 
his early practice a marvellous facility and 
readiness of drawing years before he was 
called upon to exercise his ability in any 
professional shape. His general education 
was first superintended by his mother, 
who possessed no ordinary qualifications ; 
but he was for some years a private pupil 
to the drawing-master of Christ’s Hos- 
pital, London. During the whole of this 
time he was engaged, though not officially, 
in the study of Gothic art. He travelled 
with his father both in England and Nor- 
mandy, when in search of materials for 
his publications, and being unrestrained, 
enthusiastic, and gifted with quick per- 
ception, he formed his own conclusions 
of the peculiarities of those glorious re- 
mains with which his youthful spirit so 
much sympathised and held communion. 

The continued contemplation of the 
majestic buildings of the medizeval periods 


seemed to have induced a taste for grand 
scenic effects. He was fascinated with 
the fine theatrical scenery of Stanfield, 
Roberts, and the Grieves, and he assisted 
the latter occasionally for nearly two years 
in designing and painting the most im~- 
portant architectural scenes in the prin- 
cipal pieces which were brought out either 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre or Covent Garden. 

The first opportunity which presented 
itself for the display of his knowledge of 
the Gothic styles was in being employed 
by Messrs. Morel and Seddon to make 
designs and working drawings for the 
whole of the furniture for Windsor Castle, 
but he has often expressed very unfavour- 
able opinions of these early works. He 
was likewise engaged at the same period 
(when he was only sixteen years of age) 
by the firm of Rundall and Bridge to 
design and make working drawings for 
their plate in the style of the middle ages, 
which gave great satisfaction to every one 
but the author. These matters, however 
important in themselves, were wholly in- 
sufficient to engage his active mind,—his 
father’s office was ‘‘ too small a bound,’’ 
and as the period of his practising as an 
architect seemed somewhat distant, he 
embarked, unknown to his family, in a 
large manufactory for the execution of 
furniture and works in the Gothic styles ; 
but in consequence of its not being remu- 
nerative, he at the end of two years gave 
it up. The disappointment resulting from 
this led him to seek some stirring excite- 
ment, and at this period his first partiality 
for the sea was evinced ; it gave occasion 
for the display of his adventurous spirit 
and active energy. He could not move in 
the same quiet track as the generality of 
men, and seek promotion and position by 
the same slow degrees. Whatever he un- 
dertook he went into with his whole heart ; 
but at no period of his eventful life had 
ambition of notoriety any influence on his 
acts. The courses of study which he 
selected and pursued. resulted from an 
ardent love for the objects themselves ; 
and the earnestness which he evinced in 
the cause of Gothic art was likewise wholly 
uninfluenced by considerations of the pecu- 
niary gain which might follow. 

On the death of his father and mother 
in 1833 he left town for Ramsgate, where 
his aunt, Mrs. Welby, resided. Here he 
commenced designing those wo.ks which 
first brought his talents before the public, 
and were the foundation of his after fame. 
The work on “Gothic Furniture’’ was 
published in February 1835; that on 
‘Tron Work ’’ appeared in the same year. 
The marked success of the first suggested 
his motto of en avant, which first appears 
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in the second work, and stimulated him 
to the end of his career. ‘‘ Designs for 
Gold and Silver Work’ followed, as well 
as his ‘‘ Antient Timber Houses,”’ in 1836. 
From these works, and from this time, his 
course as a practical architect commenced. 
His introduction to the Earl of Shrews- 
bury brought his first professional com- 
mission ; and other parties, architects in- 
cluded, were not backward in seeking the 
talents of him who was now generally 
admitted to be better acquainted with his 
own peculiar branch of art than any other 
professional man. About this time he 
commenced his long-cherished scheme of 
building a house for himself, which a be- 
quest from his aunt enabled him to accom- 
plish ; and he selected the vicinity of Salis- 
bury for the locality. Here, at St. Maries 
Grange, he followed his profession enthu- 
siastically, and was incessantly engaged 
on a multiplicity of works of his own; 
but he still rendered assistance to two 
architects who at this time were preparing 
designs for the new Houses of Parliament, 
and who have always acknowledged the 
advantage of his services. 

In the year 1836 he commenced his 
first tilt with the architectural works of 
the present century, and his feelings on 
that point were conveyed to the public in 
a volume called ‘* Contrasts ; or, a Parallel 
between the Noble Edifices of the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Centuries, and similar 
Buildings of the present Day, showing 
the present Decay of Taste, accompanied 
by appropriate Text.’? This publication 
took his own profession and the public by 
surprise by its originality and earnestness. 
The history of the pillage and destruction 
of Gothic churches, the remarks on the 
present degraded state of ecclesiastical 
buildings, and his reasons for the decline 
of Gothic art, might have received general 
acquiescence ; but the ‘‘ conclusion,’’ on 
** the wretched state of architecture at the 
present period,’’ was expressed in so un- 
disguised and unmistakable a manner that 
it irritated the feelings of many by telling 
‘* the bluntest and most disagreeable truths 
in the bluntest possible manner.’’ How- 
ever, the sentiments he then so plainly 
and boldly expressed, have for the most 
part long since triumphed, and been ad- 
mitted as truths. 

Just at this period, the Roman Catholic 
communion, to which Mr. Pugin had allied 
himself in 1834, evinced considerable 
energy in church building, and his con- 
structive abilities soon found extensive 
employment. He began with that grace- 
ful little chapel so conspicuous from the 
railway at Reading. Then came his first 
— a church at Derby, built from 
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his plans by the justly-reputed Mr. Myers,* 
for the Rev. Thomas Sing, a gentleman of 
ardent piety and taste, who was among 
the earliest to encourage this new move- 
ment in religious architecture, and who 
has since devoted much time and money 
to the erection of very handsome eccle- 
siastical edifices within the town of Derby. 
As to the church there, by Mr. Pugin, and 
the other buildings elsewhere, from his 
designs, which rapidly followed, it would 
require a volume to describe their pecu- 
liarities and beauties. Suffice it here to 
enumerate the principal of them, which 
were—St. Chad’s Church, Birmingham ; 
St. Edward’s, St. Mary’s, and two other 
churches at Liverpool; the church and 
convent at Edge Hill ; St. Wilfred’s, Man- 
chester ; churches at Kenilworth, Oxford, 
Cambridge, Stockton-on-Tees, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, Preston, Ushaw, Keightley in 
Yorkshire, Sheepshead in Leicestershire, 
Rugby, Northampton, Stoke-upon-Trent, 
Brewood, Woolwich, Hammersmith, Pon- 
tefract, and Fulham; St. Edward’s, near 

* “ A notice of the deceased architect 
would be incomplete if it contained no re- 
ference to the builder who has carried out 
the greater number of his works, Mr. 
Myers. Twenty-five years ago, when Mr. 
Myers worked in Beverley Minster, he made 
a scaffold for Pugin, who was drawing there. 
Sometime afterwards, hearing the latter was 
about to build a church at Derby, and re- 
cognising the name, Myers tendered for 
it, was accepted, and forthwith obtained 
the confidence of the architect, so that he 
never afterwards allowed any other per- 
son to be employed to carry out his works. 
Myers built for him no less than thirty- 
six churches. By a curious coincidence, 
the last drawing that Mr. Pugin com- 
pleted for Myers’ use was for Beverley 
Minster, and this was made on the very 
night, in February last, that he was taken 
to the private asylum at Kensington. He 
was stopping at the Golden Cross, and 
had spent the whole day in visiting the 
London churches and public buildings. 
His impression during the whole of the 
day was, we are told, that he was effecting 
the union of the Roman and the Anglican 
Church. At night he became much ex- 
cited, and attacked Myers, but was ulti- 
mately calmed, and the latter, in order to 
retain his attention, reproached him for 
keeping the scaffolding up at Beverley, as 
they were waiting for drawings. ‘ Give 
me a pencil,’ said Pugin, and on the back 





-of a large envelope he designed an elegant 


vane, clear and precise, which has since 
been placed on the corner pinnacle of St. 
Maty’s, at Beverley.’’—Builder, 
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Ware; St. Martin’s, Buckingham; St. 
Wilfred, near Alton; St. Barnabas, Not- 
tingham, with a convent and chapel in 
the same town; St. Bernard’s church 
and monastery, Leicester ; the convents 
of the Sisters of Mercy at Birming- 
ham, Liverpool, and London; St. Gre- 
gory’s priory, Downside, near Bath ; col- 
leges at Radcliffe and Rugby, and im- 
provements at Maynooth, Ireland (on the 
latter he was engaged by the Government 
of the day); the Roman Catholic cathe- 
drals of Killarney, Enniscorthy, and St. 
George’s, Southwark, with the schools, 
priests’ houses, and other buildings con- 
nected therewith; and Sibthorp’s Alms- 
houses, Lincoln. His works for the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, who was much attached to 
him, were the extensive additions and al- 
terations to Alton Towers, which had been 
in hand for years ; the chapel, monastery, 
school-house, St. John’s Hospital, Alton ; 
and—the richest of his designs in point 
of ornament and colour—the church at 
Cheadle. He received some commis- 
sions for buildings and alterations to man- 
sions. Bilton Grange, Warwickshire ; 
Lord Dunraven’s, at Adair, Ireland; Mr. 
Drummond’s house; and a few others, on 
a small scale, were done by him. He de- 
signed the new gateway at Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford; and was employed in the 
repairs of the churches of St. Mary’s, 
Beverley, and Wymeswold, near Lough- 
borough. His last work, which remains 
unfinished, is a church for Mr. Scott 
Murray, at Danesfield, Bucks. 

In none of his works did Pugin obtain 
a full oppordunity for the display of his 
knowledge or‘ability. He was always fet- 
tered by limited funds in the execution of 
his churches; was compelled to inclose 
large areas with insufficient means, and 
thereby the solidity of the structures was 
apparently impoverished ; and he seemed 
to be acting at variance with his own prin- 
ciples. The detail of his interiors was 
more in accordance with his feelings, and 
much of the fittings were subscribed by 
individuals who left it to his judgment. 
He has often said that he had never but 
one chance of producing a consistent 
building, and that was “ when he was both 
architect and paymaster,’’ as at St. Augus- 
tine’s, at Ramsgate,—a church, schools, 
&c. erected at his own expense, without 
any assistance from the members of his 
own faith. Yet even in these buildings it 
must not be forgotten that, having no 
private fortune to devote to this purpose, 
he was much limited in his design. 

During the time that these works were 
in progress he found time to supply de- 
signs and working drawings for innume- 
rable other matters, such as monuments, 

Gent. Mac. Vou, XXXVIII. 
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screeens, pulpits, fonts, &c.; besides he 
was extensively employed by Sir Charles 
Barry in the internal decoration of that 
great national work the Palace of West- 
minster, in which the value of his assist- 
ance has been freely and fully admitted by 
that distinguished architect. He was as- 
sociated with Mr. John Hardman, of Bir- 
mingham, in the manufactory of Gothic 
metal-work, for which he stands unri- 
valled,—as well as in the Medieeval stained- 
glass works, likewise at Birmingham. All 
the designs, working drawings, and car- 
toons were made by him. It was really 
extraordinary how he could (unassisted 
until lately) produce the immense amount 
of work,—both in designs and working 
drawings, that was got through. He was 
indefatigable and unceasing in his work, 
—from six o’clock in the morning until 
ten at night were his active mind and 
pencil at hard work, and whoever was on 
a visit at his house shared his attention 
while he was thus engaged. It was won- 
derful how he could design the most dif- 
ficult things and carry on a running con- 
versation at the same time: none can 
understand it but those who knew him 
well. 

While thus engaged on architecture and 
its details, he practised successfully other 
branches of the arts. He was an excel- 
lent landscape painter, and would find 
opportunities for its practice: his co- 
loured sketches in Kent were truthful and 
fine in effect, and the pleasure resulting 
from the sight of these drawings was much 
enhanced by his enthusiastic description 
of the peculiarities or beauties of the 
scenes he so ably depicted. 

Another feature of Pugin’s character 
was his love of the sea. At one time he 
owned, and sometimes commanded, a 
merchant smack trading with Holland. 
The proximity of the sea was one great 
inducement which led him to fix his per- 
manent abode at Ramsgate. Among the 
appendages of his medizval dwelling there, 
was a large cutter, with which he was 
always prepared to push off to the rescue 
of any vessel in distress on the Goodwins. 
His short figure, dark complexion, and 
habitual attire, had always more about 
them of the sailor than the artist. “ There 
is nothing worth living for,’’ has Pugin 
been heard to say, ‘‘ but Christian ar- 
chitecture and a boat.” 

His pen was also incessantly engaged, 
and he had always some new work or 
pamphlet in hand; this, doubtless, caused 
too much excitement for his already over- 
worked mind. He wrote a work on 
‘‘ The true Principles of Pointed or Chris- 
tian Architecture,’’ published in 1841; 
‘¢ An Apology for the Revival of Chris- 
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tian Architecture,’’ 1843 (originally pub- 
lished, with numerous illustrations of his 
works, in the Dublin Review for 1841 and 
1842) ; but his crowning work was, “ The 
Glossary of Ecclesiastical Ornament,’’ 
which was published in chromo-lithograph 
in 1844. It doubtless is the finest work 
which treats on general ornamentation, 
and the variety of detail which it con- 
tains is conclusive evidence of his great 
research and talent in that branch of art 
to which he devoted his whole life. A 
work on ‘‘ Screens ’’ should also be men- 
tioned. 

To these biographical notices of Mr. 
Pugin, for which we are chiefly indebted 
to a memoir by his friend Mr. Talbot 
Bury, published in The Builder, we have 
only to add, on the testimony of the same 
gentleman, that the brusqueness of his 
manner, or the decision of his expressions 
in writing, were no evidence of an unkind 
or sour spirit to his brother professionals 
or the world; but though frequently un- 
justly assailed in print, his opinions im- 
pugned, his works depreciated, he never 
published a vindicatory reply: when his 
powerful pen would have annihilated his 
adversary, he “ bid his wrong stay and his 
displeasure fly.’”’ All those who knew 
him loved him for his very kind spirit, 
and will long deplore the loss of a most 
sincere and disinterested friend, Kindness 
and unostentatious benevolence were dis- 
tinguishing features in his private charac- 


ter, as on many occasions when foreign ° 


vessels were cast away on the Goodwin 
Sands, or lost during tempestuous weather, 
and the lives of the crew saved, but with 
nothing belonging to them, his care sup- 
plied their immediate necessities and wants, 
lodgings were provided, and medical as- 
sistance obtained,—their wants were at- 
tended to until they were well enough to 
leave, or if their privations and sufferings 
were beyond recovery by human aid, he 
gave them a Christian grave in his own 
churchyard, and placed a record above 
them. If secret charity cover a multitude 
of faults, his deeds of kindness will bring 
their rewards—where mercy and justice 
are promised to all. 

Pugin was thrice married, and leaves 
seven children *: his third wife, who sur- 
vives him, was a Miss Knill. His eldest 
daughter is married to Mr. Powell, a rela- 
tive of her father’s partner, Mr. Hardman. 
Pugin’s eldest son, of the same profession 





* On a black marble stone in the pave- 
ment at Christ Church, Hants: ‘‘ Here 
lies the body of Anne, the first and beloved 
wife of Augustus Welby de Pugin, Ar- 
chitect. Departed this life at London, 
27th May, 1832,’’ 
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as the father and grandfather, promises to 
walk with credit in their footsteps, and 
prolong the utility and fame of the family. 

Little more than forty years of Mr. 
Pugin’s brilliant career had passed when, 
in the midst of his wondrous energies 
and occupations, in the very heyday of 
his renown, an awful calamity suddenly 
arrested his course. A sad darkness of 
the intellect fell upon him, from which he 
recovered but to pass into the shadow of 
death. We willingly avoid further de- 
tail of his afflictions, and mention only 
that he came to his loved abode at Rams- 
gate, restored in mind, on Saturday the 
llth Sept.; the following Tuesday, the 
14th, he was seized with a fit, and expired 
before the evening closed; yielding up his 
life somewhat in the same way, near upon 
the same hour, and not far from the same 
locality, as the Duke of Wellington. 

His body was buried in a vault he built 
in his own church of St. Augustine’s at 
Ramsgate, where the funeral was attended 
by Sir Charles Barry, R.A. Mr. Herbert, 
R.A. Mr. Talbot Bury, Mr. Hardman, 
Mr. Crace, Mr. Myers, Mr. Scott Murray, 
Mr. Knill, and some other friends. 

Her Majesty has been graciously pleased 
to confer a pension of 100/. a-year on the 
widow of Mr. Pugin. His Portrait, painted 
and engraved by Mr. Herbert, R.A. in the 
medizeval style, has been published by 
Messrs. Hering and Remington, and 
copied in the Illustrated London News of 
the 2d October. 





SaAMvuEL James ARNOLD, Esa. 

Aug. 16. At Walton- upon - Thames, 
(where he had latterly resided,) in his 78th 
year, Samuel James Arnold, esq. late pro- 
prietor of the English Opera House. 

He was the son of Samuel Arnold, 
Mus. D., for many years Organist and 
Composer to King George the Third, and 
who was well-known from his numerous 
compositions at all the theatres. The son 
was bred an artist, but showed more taste 
for authorship; he early tried his hand at 
a novel, and produced The Creole, or 
Haunted Island, in three volumes, 1796. 
In 1794 Mr. Arnold brought out a musi- 
cal entertainment, called Auld Robin 
Gray; in 1796 a comic opera in two acts, 
called The Shipwreck ; to these his father 
supplied the music, and they succeeded. 
As a painter, he applied himself to por- 
traits, but was not very successful. At 
this time Mr. R. K. Porter brought out 
his panoramic exhibition, and Mr. Arnold, 
although not equal to his opponent, ex- 
hibited a panorama at the room in Spring 
Gardens, which possessed much merit. 

About this time the subject of this 
memoir was united in marriage with Miss 
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Matilda Pye, the amiable daughter of the 
poet-laureat, in association with whom he 
wrote The Prior Claim, a comedy, 1805. 
Meanwhile his father, Dr. Arnold, joined 
in building the Lyceum Theatre in the 
Strand, but had not interest enough to 
procure a licence; his son was more for- 
tunate, for he was favoured with an annual 
licence by Lord Dartmouth, then Lord 
Chamberlain. Assisted by a friend, Mr. 
Arnold opened this little house as an 
English opera house, and for one season 
gave English opera, followed by ballets, 
which, being composed by D’Egville, had 
a pleasing effect. On the burning of Drury 
Lane Theatre Arnold opened his house to 
that company, and it turned out a very 
productive season to all partics. He was 
now induced to build a new and larger 
theatre, which he named the English 
Opera House, as before ; the expense on 
the whole was said to be 80,000/., and the 
returns were not found to be proportionate 
to the outlay. Besides its regular per- 
formances, however, the theatre was occa- 
sionally used for other purposes, as for 
astronomical lectures in Lent, &c. One 
of the most fortunate speculations of Mr. 
Arnold, was that which he entered into in 
conjunction with the elder Mathews, who 
for several successive years delivered his 
matchless ‘ monopolylogues’’ at the 
Lyceum Theatre. 

After leaving the Lyceum, Mr. Arnold 
was for three years manager of Drury Lane. 

Mr. Arnold, in his day, was highly 
esteemed, not only as the author of many 
successful operas and dramas—and the 
writer and singer of various popular lyrics 
—but also as the founder of the most 
effective operatic performances to cul- 
tivate English taste for music, as a liberal 
dealer with the theatrical profession, and 
an excellent companion, full of informa- 
tion and anecdote. Had he continued in 
the busy circles of social London life, his 
loss would have occasioned a strange and 
sad blank; but his seclusion for some 
years in a quiet rural retreat had gradually 
weakened the impression of his talents in 
the space he so signally and agreeably 
occupied, and has glided away not as one 
to be missed by the crowd, but as one to 
be sincerely regretted by all who knew 
him, and more by those who had the gra- 
tification of his intimacy. 





Isaac Wittson, Esa. 

Aug. 30. In Paragon-buildings, Bath, 
Isaac Willson, esq. an old and highly 
respected inhabitant of that city. 

Mr. Willson was widely known by his 
mechanical genius, and had rendered im- 
portant services to the scientific working 
world. Fifty-six years since he invented 
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and constructed a machine which has never 
yet been excelled, viz. a power-loom for 
receiving the cotton in a raw state and 
turning it out a complete fabric. Unfor- 
tunately, in Mr. Willson’s youth the idea 
was general that machinery diminished 
human labour ; consequently he was obliged 
to carry on his operations as secretly as if 
he were a sorcerer, and he constructed his 
machine in a barn ; but his operations were 
discovered, and, whilst he was obliged to 
save his life by flight, his invention was 
destroyed by a solemn auto da fé, the 
whole building being destroyed in the 
flames. 

In process of time Mr. Willson became 
a dentist, and his services having been put 
in requisition by his late Majesty, when 
Duke of Clarence, Mr. Willson was im- 
mediately honoured with the patronage of 
the great and fashionable. But, notwith- 
standing the great extent of his practice, 
he still devoted some attention to the pur- 
suits which had, in reality, laid the founda- 
tion of his good fortune. His workshop, 
which he never neglected to the latest day 
of his life, is remarkable for the excellence, 
beauty, and massiveness of the machinery 
with which it is filled; and as an example 
that the smallest and most insignificant 
thing may be turned to account, we may 
mention that Mr. Willson constructed, 
with the fragments of broken needles and 
fish-hooks, a screw sixteen feet long, four 
inches thick, and weighing seven hundred 
weight.—Bristol Mirror. 





Savit_e Morton, Esa. 

Oct.1. At Paris, by the hand of his 
friend Mr. Bower, Saville Morton, esq. 
the Paris correspondent of the Daily News. 

The deceased was formerly a member of 
Trinity college, Cambridge: he was 22nd 
Wrangler and a third-class Classic in 1834, 
‘*He was,’’ says the Daily News, ‘‘a 
gentleman of good family, and a talented 
and zealous man of letters. He was at- 
tached to the staff of the Daily News from 
the day of its commencement—his first 
duty being that of correspondent at Con- 
stantinople, from which place he travelled 
in succession to Athens, Madrid, Vienna, 
Berlin, and Paris. In these different 
cities he passed the last six years of his 
life, and the readers of this journal are 
indebted to his fluent pen for many a 
pleasant description of scenes and events 
of interest, and for many a valuable dis- 
quisition on passing political events. He 
was an ardent liberal, and wrote boldly and 
constantly in support of political progress; 
he had a keen appreciation of that which 
was generous and true ; fine literary taste, 
and a lofty idea of his profession as a 
journalist. During the revolutionary period 
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of 1848—as after the coup d’état of Dec. 
2—he never allowed any considerations of 
personal risk to interfere with the per- 
formance of what he considered to be his 
duty towards the journal to which he was 
attached; and when, a few months ago, 
the Minister of Police in Paris threatened 
and attempted to silence the representa- 
tives of the English press in that city, Mr. 
Morton was honourably conspicuous for 
the calm and dignified, the firm and proper 
tone he assumed in his communications 
with Louis Napoleon’s agent, and subse- 
quently with the British ambassador, Lord 
Cowley. As a correspondent he was in- 
defatigable in the performance of his duties ; 
and his most untimely death is at once a 
grief and a loss to those with whom he was 
honourably associated. He was fortunate 
enough to number amongst his friends 
many distinguished men, most of whom 
will forget any faults he might have had 
in their recollection of his warmhearted- 
ness, his talents, and his melancholy and 
painful end.’’ 

Mr. Morton was killed by Mr. Bower, 
the correspondent of the Morning Adver- 
tiser, in a sudden fit of jealousy, caused by 
Mrs. Bower, while labouring under de- 
lirium, declaring that the. babe of which 
she was confined about a month previously 
was Mr. Morton’s, affirming at the same 
time that she did not, and never had, loved 
her husband. Mr. Morton coming in 
shortly afterwards, he was instantly or- 
dered to quit. Not doing so, Mr. Bower 
rose from the table, with a knife in his 
hand, and pursued him down one flight of 
stairs, when after exchanging a few words 
with him, he stabbed him under the ear, 
causing instant death. Mr. Bower, who 
is the father of four children, immediately 
fled, and has not since been heard of. 

The body of Mr. Morton was interred 
in the cemetery of Montmartre. 

Mr. James Hore. 

Lately. Mr. James Hope, of Feuton- 
barns, East Lothian, a fine specimen of 
the yeomen farmers of the north, and well 
known to the agriculturists on both sides 
of the Tweed. 

In 1836 he was one of the witnesses 
selected from Scotland to give evidence 
before the Parliamentary Committee on 
agricultural distress. Mr. Hope has written, 
various papers of value on the subjects 
with which he was conversant. To the 
“ New Statistical Account of Scotland ” 
he contributed an article in which many 
points of historical as well as agricultural 
interest occur. He describes the great 
changes in that part of the country within 
his own recollection. He lived to see 
railroads passing through fields, the pro- 
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duce of which is conveyed to the markets 
in a few hours, whereas formerly it was 
sent on horseback or by sea in as many 
days. He remembered also when even 
the old roads were in wretched condition, 
without any metal, and each summer 
ploughed up to reduce the irregularities 
of the preceding winter. Mr. Hope, like 
all the chief tenant farmers of Scotland, 
where industry is protected by a good 
system of leases, was a warm supporter 
of the financial policy of Sir Robert Peel, 
considering it to be as beneficial to the 
progress of agriculture as it was directly 
advantageous to other interests. 





Mrs. H. N. CoLeripGe. 

May 3. At Chester-place, Regent’s- 
park, aged 49, Sara, widow of Henry 
Nelson Coleridge, esq. only daughter of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, esq. 

One of the highest critical authorities 
in England, in an article written about 
two years since, speaking of the daughter 
of Coleridge, described her as ‘* the inhe- 
ritrix of her father’s genius and almost 
rival of his attainments.’”’ The daughter’s 
mind resembled the father’s in its discur- 
sive character and in the well-constituted 
combination of the poetic and philosophic 
elements ; with no self-considering eco- 
nomy of its strength and resources, it 
strove not for reputation, but, like the 
father’s, with simple earnestness for the 
cause of truth in the large circuits of its 
thoughts in the regions of literature and 
art—of morals and theology. The genius 
and learning which, if she had sought for 
fame, would soon have won it, were ex- 
pended for the most part in editorial notes 
and prefaces, and in familiar correspond- 
ence; and so varied were her writings, 
and so rich in thought and in the accu- 
mulation of knowledge, that they may be 
compared to the conversation and ‘‘ mar- 
ginalia’’ of her father—distinguished by 
such difference as originality gives, and 
by the transfiguration, as it were, of wo- 
manly thought and feeling. In these re- 
semblances much of hereditary influence 
may, of course, be traced ; but in the edu- 
cational formation of her mind and cha- 
racter Mrs. Coleridge (as she remarked to 
a correspondent in this country) owed 
more to the influence of Wordsworth and 
her uncle, Southey. 

The childhood and early womanhood of 
Sara Coleridge were spent under the ge- 
nerous guardianship of Southey, in whose 
house at Keswick she, with her mother 


‘and brothers, had a happy home for many 


years. During that period she also en- 
joyed the fatherly intimacy of Wordsworth, 
and very often was his companion in long 
rambles through the beautiful region where 
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the poet dwelt—listening to his sage dis- 
course with the earnest ear of thoughtful 
youth—listening (as she described it after 
the poet’s death), not to record or even to 
remember, but for delight and admiration. 

Miss Coleridge’s first literary produc- 
tion was during her Keswick residence, 
and began probably in affectionate assist- 
ance given to Southey while engaged on 
his great South American history. In 
1822 there issued from the London press 
a work in three octavo volumes, entitled 
‘* An Account of the Abipones, an Eques- 
trian people of Paraguay. From the Latin 
of Martin Dobrizhoffer, 18 years a Mis- 
sionary in that country.’? No name of 
translator appears, and a brief and modest 
preface gives not the least clue to it. 
Coleridge himself spoke of it with fond 
and just admiration, when in 1832 he said, 
‘* My dear daughter’s translation of this 
book (Dobrizhoffer’s) is, inmy judgment, 
unsurpassed for pure mother English by 
anything I have read for a long time.’’— 
(Table Talk, vol. ii. p. 81.) Southey in 
his ‘‘ Tale of Paraguay,” which was sug- 
gested by the missionary’s narrative, paid 
to the translator a tribute so delicate, and 
so controlled, perhaps, by a sense of his 
young kinswoman’s modesty, that one 
needs be in the secret to know for whom 
itis meant. It is in this stanza, which 
alludes to the favour shown to Dobriz- 
hoffer by the Empress Maria Theresa : 
But of his native speech, because well nigh 
Disuse in him forgetfulness had wrought, 
In Latin he composed his history ; 
A garrulous but a lively tale, and fraught 
With matter of delight and food for thought. 
And if he could in Merlin’s glass have seen 
By whom his tomes to speak our tongue were 

taught, 
The old man would have felt as pleased, I ween, 
As when he won the ear of that great Empress 
Queen. 
Canto iii. stanza 16. 

In 1829 Miss Coleridge was married to 
her cousin, Henry Nelson Coleridge, a 
barrister, and brother to Mr. Justice 
Coleridge, of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench. Her married life lasted about 
thirteen years ; was blessed with the birth 
of two children—a son and daughter. A 
simple little volume, entitled ‘‘ Pretty 
Lessons for Little Children,’? was her 
first acknowledged act of authorship. This 
volume, which has gone through several 
editions, consists of short pieces of poetry 
addressed to her son and daughter, partly 
for moral guidance, and partly for in- 
struction in the Latin vocabulary and 
other elementary subjects. It is interest- 
ing to trace the fruits of the mother’s zeal 
in the recent academic success of the son, 
who within the last few weeks has gained 
the highest honours in the University of 
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Oxford—the name of Herbert Coleridge 
appearing as that of what is styled “a 
double first-class mau,’’ both in classics 
and the mathematical sciences. 

In 1837, Mrs. Coleridge published the 
fairy tale “ Phantasmion,’’ of which the 
“ Quarterly Review ”’ said,—‘ This beau- 
tiful romance is not a poem, but it is 
poetry from beginning to end, and has 
many poems within it.’’ 

The death of Coleridge, in 1834, brought 
to his daughter a new set of literary duties, 
first shared with her husband, and then 
fulfilled by herself alone. Her husband was 
Coleridge’s literary executor, to whom was 
committed the delicate trust of collecting 
and arranging for publication the scattered 
remains of that remarkable mind. Mr. 
H. N. Coleridge was, however, not only 
a man of letters and an author, but was 
occupied in a responsible and laborious 
profession. During the decline of her 
husband’s health she was his helpmate 
also in his professional labours; and when 
it is mentioned that she was his amanuensis 
in copying papers for him as a chancery- 
barrister, it will be seen that her pen, fit 
as it was for creative or poetic service, was 
ready, for her husband’s help, to do the 
mechanical drudgery of the most technical 
and unattractive copying. 

The literary labours of Mrs. Coleridge, 
during the ten years of her widowed life, 
were devoted to one pursuit—the com- 
pletion of what her husband had begun— 
the editorial care of her father’s writings, 
and the guardianship of his character as a 
poet, a critic, and most of all as a Christian 
philosopher. These labours had a moral 
impulse in the genial sense of duty to the 
memory of both her father and her hus- 
band. It was fit filial and conjugal work ; 
and intellectually it gave full scope to her 
genius and learning in following the foot- 
steps of her father. Mrs. Coleridge’s 
editorship comprehended first, the ‘* Bio- 
graphia Literaria’’ which her husband had 
commenced; then the ‘‘ Aids to Reflec- 
tion,” and afterwards the “ Notes on Shak- 
speare and the Dramatists ;’’ the ‘‘ Essays 
on his own Times,’’ and other of her 
father’s works. In her notes and other 
additions are proved respectively her 
powers of criticism and of reasoning, espe- 
cially in theology. The ‘‘ Essay on Ra- 
tionalism,”’ involving a discussion of the 
subject of Baptismal Regeneration, though 
in form simply a prefatory note to the 
** Aids to Reflection,’’ is a treatise which, 
as the composition of a woman, may be 
pronounced unparalleled; there is no in- 
stance in which a woman has travelled so 
far and so, firmly into the region of severe 
study, or sustained such continuous pro- 
cesses of argumentation,—the subject de- 
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manding, too, extensive research in doc- 
trinal theology. The most attractive of 
Mrs. Coleridge’s writings, in connexion 
with her editorial labours, will be found 
in her criticisms—especially those on 
poetry. One of her most remarkable 
editorial enterprises was the work to which 
she gave the title of ‘‘ Essays on his own 
Times, by S. T. Coleridge.” This re- 
quired her to identify and collect her 
father’s contributions to the London news- 
paper press during some of the early years 
of this century—a task of peculiar diffi- 
culty. This undertaking carried Mrs. 
Coleridge into the sphere of political 
history ; and the original introductory 
‘* Sections’ are no less noticeable than 
her writings on literature, art, or theology. 
The two chapters devoted to a comparison 
of British and American civilization con- 
tain the most judicious and impartial dis- 
cussion of the social and intellectual con- 
dition of the two countries which has 
been written. 

Of the spirit with which, throughout 
her editorial writings, Mrs. Coleridge ad- 
vocated her father’s character—as a man, 
an author, and a philosopher—it is enough 
to say that it was a daughter’s love and a 
woman’s strong sense of ‘truth blended 
together—filial piety and earnest truthful- 
ness in perfect harmony. On this subject 
it will be far better to cite her own words 
—both prose and—what she could at need 
command—a strain of exquisite moral 
verse. “I have not striven’’ (she said) 
‘*to conceal any of my natural partialities, 
or to separate my love of my father from 
my moral and intellectual sympathy with 
his mode of thought. I have endeavoured 
to give the genuine impressions of my 
mind respecting him, believing that if re- 
porters will but be honest, and study to 
say that and that alone which they really 
think and feel, the colour which their 
opinions and feelings may cast upon the 
subject they have to treat of, will not 
finally obscure the truth. Of this I am 
sure, that no one ever studied my father’s 
writings earnestly, and so as to imbibe the 
author’s spirit, who did not learn to care 
still more for truth than for him, whatever 
interest in him such a study may have 
inspired.”’ 

Mrs. Coleridge took a cordial delight 
in correspondence with those who enjoyed 
her friendship ; and should her letters be 
collected for publication, her genius and 
learning, and the strength and gentleness 
of her nature, will be seen in a very 
pleasing form. Her health had been deli- 
cate for several years, and during the last 
two years she was the victim of one of the 
most fearful maladies that flesh is heir to. 
Towards the end her sufferings were great, 


but they were borne with the utmost for- 
titude, her mind retaining its clearness to 
the last. Within only a few days of her 
death, she made her last effort upon an 
edition of her father’s poems—the volume 
which has since been published as ‘‘ edited 
by Sara and Derwent Coleridge.’’ Speak- 
ing of her malady, she said:—‘“I en- 
deavour not to speculate—to make the 
most of each day as it comes, making use 
of what powers remain to me, and feeling 
assured that strength will be supplied, if it 
be sought from above, to bear every trial 
which my Father in Heaven may think fit 
to send.’’—(Abridged from a Notice by 
Professor Henry Reed of Philadelphia, in 
the New York Literary World.) 





Mr. WiiiiaM FInpen. 

Sept. 20. In his 65th year, Mr. William 
Finden, engraver. 

Mr. W. Finden was the elder brother 
of Mr. Edward Finden, with whom he 
often worked in conjunction. He was an 
apprentice of Mr. James Mitan; but he was 
under more secret and really greater obli- 
gations in his art to Mr. James Heath 
(father of the late Mr. Charles Heath) 
than he was to his master, many of his 
early works done for embellished books 
published by Sharpe, Suttaby, and others, 
bearing unmistakeable evidence how care- 
fully he had given his days and nights to 
the study of Mr. Heath’s engravings. In 
this style some of his early plates for 
Smirke’s Don Quixote are excellent ex- 
amples of his art. 

Mr. Finden’s great works—works great 
in point of size—are not numerous. His 
largest and best is his full-length portrait 
of George the Fourth seated on a sofa, 
from the original picture painted by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence for the Marchioness of 
Conyngham. The work is a true trans- 
lation of the picture rendered with the 
feeling of an artist. He received for it 
two thousand pounds, the largest sum 
ever paid for engraving a portrait. The 
sale, however, fully justified the outlay, 
for, so great was the demand, that proofs 
were advertised for with a large advance 
on the publication price. The mania has 
long since passed away, and the work may 
now be had at a very reasonable rate. 

After the “sofa” King George, Mr. 
Finden’s next important large works in 
point of size and merit are his High- 
lander’s Return (the Wilkie, still an orna- 
ment at Cassiobury) ; The Village Festival, 
after the well-known picture by the same 
artist, painted for Mr. Angerstein, and 
now in the National Gallery; and The 
Naughty Boy, a boy standing, with dogged 
look, close to his broken slate, after the 
original by Sir Edwin Landseer, in Mr. 
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Sheepshanks’s collection. For The High- 
lander’s Return he received 600 guineas, 
and for The Naughty Boy 200 guineas. 
What he received for The Village Festival 
we do not remember to have heard. He 
was never happier than in his engraving 
after Wilkie. 

The success of the brothers Finden, in 
working for the booksellers in the illus- 
tration of popular publications, led them 
at last to attempt the same thing on their 
own account, with the hope of more ex- 
clusively enjoying the profit of their la- 
bours. It is not often that professional 
men of any kind succeed when they ven- 
ture to invade the province of the trader ; 
but, in the case of the Findens, this rule, 
however general, did not hold good ; they 
were the fortunate exception, so far at 
least as regarded their Byron Illustrations. 
Except in this remarkable instance, Mr. 
Finden and his brother were unsuccessful 
publishers. Buoyed up by the Byron suc- 
cess, Mr. William Finden launched into 
other expensive undertakings; and of 
which the most important, and perhaps 
the most costly, was ‘‘The Gallery of 
British Art.’’ In this venture he wrecked 
his Byron savings, and he became a poor 
man. 

The last great work on which Mr. 
Finden was employed was an engraving 
after Hilton’s large picture of The Cruci- 
fixion. He had engaged in it as a private 
speculation, but afterwards offered it to 
the council of the Art Union, who paid 
him 1,470/. for it, which included 2104, for 
the copy he had obtained of the picture. 
It is stated that impressions are to be 
issued only, in limited numbers, as prizes ; 
and not generally to the subscribers. 
Since the invention of the electrotype pro- 
cess, we do not perceive any reason, or 
justification, for such a limitation in a 
work produced by the funds of the Art 
Union. 

It was only a week before his death 
that Mr. William Finden was named as 
one of seven or eight eminent historical 
engravers whose names were attached to 
a petition to Her Majesty for the recog- 
nition of the claim of engravers to the full 
honours of the Royal Academy. He caught 
cold on his return from a meeting of his 
fellow engravers, the cold aggravated an 
old complaint (disease of the heart), and 
terminated his life. He died a widower, 
and his body was interred in the Highgate 
Cemetery. 





Henry ANGELO, Esa. 

Oct. 14. At Brighton, aged 72, Henry 
Angelo, esq. Superintendent of Sword 
Exercise to the Army. 

The family of Mr. Angelo has been 
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known more than tliree quarters of a cen- 
tury for their skill and instruction in 
fencing, not only in the highest circles of 
society, but at the universities and prin- 
cipal colleges and schools in England. 
His grandfather, a man of high stature 
and symmetry of form, was cousidered one 
of the most skilful fencers of his day, and 
equally excelled in the manége of the 
riding-school. So much were his instruc- 
tions, together with his gentlemanly and 
elegant manners, regarded by all, that 
King George the Third selected him to 
instruct his sons, from the eldest to the 
youngest; and ever afterwards both grand- 
father, father, and son were received with 
the most friendly kindness by the whole 
of the royal family,—the last having given 
the same instructions in fencing to the 
present Duke of Cambridge and the King 
of Hanover. 

It was not, however, in the ordinary 
science of fencing alone that the subject 
of this memoir became known to the 
public, as (during the war in 1813) he 
particularly turned his attention to form- 
ing a drill exercise for the sabre, so that 
every officer of the army should, as a 
matter of course, have some knowledge at 
least of using his sword upon anemergency, 
whilst it laid a foundation for him, if he 
chose to exert himself by practice, to be- 
come an expert swordsman. The Duke 
of Wellington’s opinion as to its utility 
was strongly manifested, when he com- 
manded the Army of Observation in 
France, by the General Order of January 
14th, 1817, as follows : 

‘* No. 2. The Field Marshal begs to call 
the attention of the officers of the army to 
the sword exercise, which they have been 
ordered to learn. 

“No. 3. It is really important to them, 
as it affords a foundation on which they 
can with facility make themselves masters 
of the art of using the weapon, which they 
are obliged to wear.’’ 

‘*No. 5. The Field Marshal has di- 
rected Major Angelo to report to him any 
future want of attention.’’ (The major 
alluded to is the present Colonel Angelo, 
who instructed detachments of officers and 
non-commissioned officers, and superin- 
tended the exercise in France at that 
period). 

A strong proof of the above is shewn at 
the present day in the feats of swordsman- 
ship exhibited on several occasions by men 
of the Life Guards and Blues, who have 
been brought forward by Mr. Angelo from 
his observing their abilities, during the 
course of his superintending the drills, 
and in consequence thereof giving them 
the advantage of practice and improve- 
ment, at his professional school of arms, 
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Nor has his attention been directed to 
the military service only, as in 1813, 
whilst on a visit to his friend Captain 
Rainier of the Norge frigate, (with the 
squadron blockading the Scheldt,) he vo- 
lunteered to drill the ship’s company in 
the use of the cutlass and pike, and the 
exercise has since been adopted in the 
naval service, and regularly taught on 
board the Excellent at Portsmouth. 

Within the last few years, although he 
had long ago proposed it, he has been 
much occupied with a bayonet exercise, 
the advantages of which both as to the 
efficiency of the weapon, and its beneficial 
gymnastic tendency, is becoming a drill, 
which even the soldiers themselves are 
anxious to learn. 

In private life his sociability and gentle- 
manly manners endeared him to a nu- 
merous acquaintance of all ranks, who have 
to deplore his loss at a moment altogether 
unexpected, from his remarkable and gene- 
ral appearance of health. His body was 
interred in the cemetery at Kensal Green. 

E. A. A. 
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April 11. At Newcastle, Australia, the Rev. John 
Morse, of Scone parsonage, Australia, and late 
Rector of Huntley, and Vicar of Oxenhall, Glou- 
cestershire. He was of Pembroke college, Oxford, 
B.A. 1814, M.A. 1824; was instituted to Huntley 
in 1817 on his own presentation ; and collated to 
Oxenhall by Bishop Ryder. 

Aug. 15. At Bangor, aged 57, the Rev. John 
Warren, Chancellor of the Diocese of Bangor, 
Rector of Caldecote, Hants. and of Graveley, co. 
Cambridge, and F.R.S. He was the son (as we 
believe) of the Very Rev. John Warren, Dean of 
Bangor, who was nephew to the Right Rev. John 
Warren, D.D. formerly Bishop of that see. He 
was formerly a Fellow and Tutor of Jesus college, 
Cambridge, and graduated B.A. 1818 as fifth 
Wrangler, M.A. 1821. He was instituted to Calde- 
cote, which was in his patronage, in 1822, and to 
Grayeley in 1828 by his college. He was ap- 
pointed Chancellor of Bangor by Bishop Majendie 
Oct. 24, 1823. 

At Horsington rectory, Linc. aged 51, the Rev. 
John Francis Wray, Vicar of Stixwold (1839), and 
Curate of Horsington. He was of Emmanuel col- 
lege, Cambridge, B.A. 1824. 

Aug. 16. At Ashley, Northamptonshire, aged 
76, the Rev. Richard Farrer, Rector of that parish. 
He was of Brasenose college, Oxford, B.A. 1797, 
M.A. 1800; and was instituted to Ashley, which 
was in his own patronage, in 1819. 

Aug. 18. At Kingsworthy, Hants. the Rey. 
Henry George Wells, Rector of that place (1841). 
He was of Trinity college, Oxford, B.A. 1829, 
M.A. 1837. 

Aug. 19. At Charlton Mackrell, Somerset, aged 
55, the Ven. William Thomas Parr Brymer, Arch- 
deacon of Bath, Canon of Wells, Rector of Charl- 
ton Mackrell, and F.S.A. He was of Trinity col- 
lege, Cambridge, B.A. 1820, M.A. 1823 ; was insti- 


tuted in 1821 to the rectory of Charlton Mackrell, — 


the advowson of which had been purchased by his 
father: was nominated to the prebend or ca- 
nonry of Combe the 4th in the church of Wells, 
by Bishop Law, in 1834; appointed Archdeacon of 
Bath in 18 on the resignation of Dr. Moysey, 
and elected a Canon Residentiary of Wells in 1840. 
The formation of the diocesan societies about six- 
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teen years ago first brought this active and 
amiable clergyman into a prominent position. 
Possessing ample means, he not only largely con- 
tributed to their funds, but promoted their objects 
with great energy and influence. During the in- 
capacity of the late Bishop Law, in addition to his 
ordinary functions as Archdeacon, he superin- 
tended the affairs of the entire diocese as the 
“ spiritual person ” acting under the administrator 
of the diocese, the Bishop of Salisbury. On New 
year’s day 1849 he received a letter from the 
Rural Deans of the diocese, announcing the inten- 
tion of a large body of the clergy and laity thereof 
to place a stained-glass window in the choir of the 
church of Wells, as a means of expressing and 
perpetuating their deep sense of the very great 
services he had conferred upon them. The win- 
dow bears the following inscription : ‘‘ In honorem 
viri venerabilis dilectissimi in Christo fratris Guli- 
elmi T, Parr Brymer, hodie Archidiaconi Batho- 
niensis, hujusce Dicecesis olim Procuratoris, fe- 
nestram hane vitro colorato adornandum curave- 
runt complures ejusdem dicecesis clerici et laici.” 
No dignitary of the Church could be more re- 
spected than Archdeacon Brymer, whose concili- 
atory and affable manners won him the respect 
and esteem of all parties, and his loss is universally 
deplored. In Bath he was well known, having 
for along time past resided in Pulteney-street ; 
and by many of his fellow-citizens his death will 
be greatly felt. The following resolution was 
unanimously passed at the Quarterly Meeting of 
the District Committee of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, for the Deaneries of 
Bath and Chew, held on the 27th Sept.: “ That 
the members now present unanimously feel that 
they cannot separate from this their first Quar- 
terly Meeting since the lamented demise of the 
late Ven. Archdeacon Brymer, without giving 
expression to their feelings of unfeigned sorrow 
for an event which occasions so severe a loss, not 
to this Archdeaconry alone, but also to the Diocese 
at large ; and, while desiring to bow submissively 
to the dispensation of an all-wise, though myste- 
rious, Providence, in the removal of one so emi- 
nently calculated for the responsible situation he 
was called to fill, they are no less anxious to re- 
cord the sound judgment, untiring activity, and 
unceasing Christian courtesy by which the dis- 
charge of his ofticial duties was uniformly dis- 
tinguished.” Archdeacon Brymer became a 
widower on the 6th of April last. 

Aug. 25. The Rev. Peter Ewart, Rector of 
Kirklington, Yorkshire (1828). He was of Christ 
church, Oxford, B.A. 1823, M.A. 1826. 

Aug. 27. Aged 53, the Rev. William Raynes, 
Rector of Ripe, co. Sussex (1824), and of Chal- 
vington (1849). He was of Jesus college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1821. 

Aged 61, the Rev. Thomas Edwards, Rector of 
Llangeitho, and Perp. Curate of Bettws Leike, 
Cardiganshire. 

Aug. 28. At Trinity Park, near Edinburgh, 
aged 31, the Rev. William Ramsay, lately Paro- 
chial Assistant at St. George’s, Edinburgh. 

At Llanrwst, Denbighshire, aged 59, the Rev. 
Thomas Griffith Roberts, Rector of that place 
(1831), and a Canon of St. Asaph (1830). He was 
of Brasenose college, Oxford, B.A. 1815, M.A. 
1818. 

At Aldbourne, Wilts, the Rev. John Seagram, 
Vicar of that place. He was of Exeter college, 
Oxford, B.A. 1795, M.A. 1803; and was collated 
to Aldbourne by Bishop Burgess in 1832, having 
been previously for many years Curate of Steeple 
Langford. 

Aug. 30. The Rev. William Harwood Wright, 
Curate of St. Catharine’s, Wigan, late of Notting- 
ham. 

Aug. 31. At Colvinstone, Glamorganshire, aged 
75, the Rev. Richard Bassett, Vicar of that place 
(1843), and Perp. Curate of Eglwys Brewis (1832). 

Sept.1. Aged 82, the Rev. John Dalby, Vicar 
of Castle Donington (1807), and Rector of Long 
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Whatton (1822), co. Leic. He was formerly 
Fellow of Queen’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1794, 
as Ist Senior Optime, M.A. 1797. 

At Newcastle, Ireland, the Rey. Zdicard Ge- 
raghty, Rector of Killeedy. 

Sept. 4. At Clitheroe, the Rev. Philip Abbott, 
Perp. Curate of Downham, Lancashire (1818), 
Master of the Grammar School at Clitheroe (1841), 
and a magistrate of Lancashire. His only daughter 
was matried in 1840 by William Lister Oddie, esq. 
solicitor, of Clitheroe. 

At Willian, Herts. aged 60, the Rev. William 
Wollaston Pym, Rector of that parish (1816). 
He was the second son of Francis Pym, esq. of 
The Hasells, Bedfordshire, M.P. for that county, 
by Anne, daughter of Robert Palmer, esq. of 
Hurst, co. Wilts. He was of John’s college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1813, M.A. 1816. His wife died on 
the 23d May, 1841, leaving twelve children. 

Sept. 10. At Brechin, the Rey. James Somer- 
ville, LL.D. late Professor of Theology in the uni- 
versity of King’s coll. Fredericton, in the province 
of New Brunswick. 

Sept. 12. At Corsley hall, Suffolk, aged 39, the 
Rev. Richai'd Eaton Monins, Curate of Horham, 
Suffolk. He was of St. Jolin’s coll. Cambridge, 
B.A, 1841, M.A. 1844. He was presented to the 
rectory of Glemham by the Hon. Sophia North, 
Dec, 17, 1846. 

Sept. 13. At Carlton, Beds. the Rev. Howell 
Jones Phillips, of Upper Seymour-street, Portman- 
square. He was of Worcester coll. Oxford, B.A. 
1833, M.A. 1836. 

Sept. 16. At Melsonby, Yorkshire, in his 80th 
year, the Rev. James Barmby, Rector of that 
parish. He was formerly Fellow of University 
coll. Oxford, B.A. 1795, M.A. 1800, and was pre- 
sented to Melsonby, in 1816, by that society. 

Aged 76, the Rev. John Shephard Gale, LL.B. 
Vicar of Burbage, Wilts. (1841). 

Sept. 17. At Calstock, Cornwall, aged 88, the 
Rev. Ldward Morshead, Rector of that parish. 
He was the fourth and youngest son of William 
Morshead, esq. of Cartuther, and younger brother 
to Sir John Morshead, Bart. of Trenant Park in 
Cornwall and Hascombe, Surrey, Lord Warden 
of the Stanneries. He was formerly Fellow of 
Exeter coll. Oxford, B. and M.A. 1789, and was 
presented to Calstock in 1796, by the King. Mr. 
Morshead was Chaplain to George IV. when Prince 
of Wales, and also to the Duke of York, Special 
Vice-Warden of the Stanneries, and in the com- 
mission of the peace. He married Mary, eldest 
dau. of Arthur Kelly, esq. of Kelly, Colonel of the 
South Devon Militia. 

Aged 63, the Rev. Theobald Walsh, of Grimble- 
thorp hall, Lincolnshire, and Bridge house, Daw- 
lish, Devon. He was of Oriel coll. Oxford, B.A. 
1812, M.A. 1814. 

Sept. 18. At Cuxham, Oxfordshire, aged 70, 
the Rev. Francis Rowden, Rector of that parish, 
and of Ibstone. He was formerly Fellow of Mer- 
ton coll. Oxford, B.A. 1802, M.A. 1805, B.D. 1816 ; 
and was presented to both his churches in 1823 
by his college. 

Sept, 23. The Rey. John Merry, Rector of Haw- 
ridge, Bucks, the eldest son of John Merry, esq. 
of Cofton Hacket, co. Worcester. He was of 
Queen’s college, Oxtord, B.A. 1842, M.A. 1845. 

Sept. 24. Aged 75, the Rev. Charles Burne, 
Rector of Tedburn St. Mary, Devonshire, and 
Senior Chaplain of the Royal Navy (1801). He 
was present in H. M. S. Neptune at the battle 
of Trafalgar, and received the medal awarded for 
that memorable victory. He was of Oriel coll. 
Oxford, B.A. 1799, and presented in 1808 to the 
rectory of Tedburn, where he was greatly respected 
and beloved by his parishioners. 

At his son’s residence at Morley, near Leeds, 
aged 69, the Rev. William Ellis, Perp. Curate of 
Swinfleet, Yorkshire. 

Sept. 25, At the parsonage, Fairfield, near Li- 
verpool, the Rev. John Stubbs Bushby, M.A. the 
Incumbent appointed to the new church at that 
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place, which is not yet completed. He was of 
Brasenose college, Oxford, B.A. 1847, M.A. 1850, 
and was lately Curate of Childwall, Lanc. 

At Shipton under Wychwood, Oxfordshire, aged 
68, the Rev. Robert Phillimore, Vicar of that place, 
and Rector of Slapton, Bucks. and a magistrate 
of the county of Oxford. He was the fourth son 
of the Rev. Joseph Phillimore, Vicar of Orton- 
on-the-Hill, co. Leic. by Mary, daughter of John 
Machin, esq. of Kensington ; and younger brother 
to Joseph Phillimore, D.C.L. and to Capt. Sir 
John Phillimore, K.C.B. He was of Christ church, 
Oxford, B.A. 1806, M.A. 1808, was presented to 
Shipton in 1814 by the Professor of the Civil Law 
at Oxford, and to Slapton in 1815 by the Dean and 
Canons of Christ church. 

Sept. 26. At Islington, Middlesex, the Rey. Wil- 
liam Burton Dynham, Rector of St. Swithin’s, 
Winchester, Chaplain to the troops in that 
city, and Chaplain to H.R.H. the Duke of 
Cambridge. He was of Magdalene hall, Oxford, 
B.A. 1831, M.A. 1833; and was presented to St. 
Swithin’s in 1843, by the Lord Chancellor. 

At Busheyfield, Belfast, aged 69, the Rev. Ro- 
bert Stewart, D.D. 

Sept. 27. Atthe vicarage, Yealmpton, Devon- 
shire, the Rey. W. 7. Jones, Curate of Revelstoke, 
in that parish. 

Sept. 28. At East Langdon, Kent, the Rev. Fre- 
derick De Chair, Rector of that parish, and of 
Manton, Lincolnshire. He was the son of the late 
Rey. Richard Blackett De Chair, B.C.L. Vicar of 
Sibertswold and Postling, Kent, who died in 
March 1851 (and of whom we gave a biogra- 
phical notice in our vol. xxxv. p. 564), by Isa- 
bella, younger daughter of the Rev. Osmund 
Beauvoir, D.D. F.S.A., Head Master of the Free 
School at Canterbury, and one of the Six Preach- 
ers of Canterbury Cathedral. He was of Oriel 
college, Oxford, B.A. 1817, M.A. 1820, was pre- 
sented to the rectory of East Langdon by the 
Earl of Guildford in 1835, and to Manton in the 
same year. He married, April 18, 1837, Lduisa, el- 
der dau. of Richard Mee Raikes, esq. and had issue. 

Sept. 29. At Milton Damerel, Devonshire, aged 
78, the Rev. Zhomas Clack, fifty-two years Rector 
of that parish. He was of Exeter college, Oxford, 
B.C.L. 1804. 

Sept. 30. At Hounslow, aged 32, the Rev. 
Robert Andrews, late Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s 
college, Cambridge. He was the youngest son of 
the late Edward Andrews, esq. of Leyton, Essex ; 
and graduated B.A. 1843, M.A. 1846. 

Lately. At Geneva, aged 30, the Rev. Thomas 
Moverley, Curate of Aston, Salop. He was of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1848, 

Oct. 2. At Harby, Leicestershire, aged .., the 
Rey. William Evans Hartopp, Rector of that 
parish. He was the younger son of Edward Har- 
topp, esq. of Little Dalby, in the same county, by 
the Hon, Juliana Evans, daughter of George Lord 
Carbery. He was of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1817, and was presented to Harby in 1826 by 
the Duke of Rutland. He married Miss Eliza 
Georgiana Gubbins, and has issue an only child, 
Edward-Samuel-Evans. 

At Skirbeck, Lincolnshire, the Rev. William 
Roy, D.D. Rector of that place (1834), and chair- 
man of the county magistrates for the Boston 
division. He was formerly Senior Chaplain at 
Madras. 

Oct. 3. At his episcopal residence, Peterhead, 
co. Aberdeen, in his 90th year, the Right Rey. 
Patrick Torry, D.D. Bishop of the united diocese 
of Dunkeld, Dunblane, and Fife. He was ordained 
in 1782, and consecrated in 1808. His body was 
conveyed for interment to the cathedral of Perth, 
being the first instance of such interment in 
Scotland since the Reformation. There were 
present the Bishops of Brechin and Moray, all the 
incumbents of the united dioceses of the deceased 
but three, and the Warden and Sub-Warden of 
Trinity college, Glenalmond ; and of other dioceses 
about fifteen. In the absence of the Bishop of 
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Argyle, who was prevented by illness, the funeral 
sermon was preached by the Rev. J. B. Pratt, of 
Cruden, one of Bishop Torry’s oldest friends. 

Oct. 4. At Edingswell House, aged 84, the Rev. 
Aaron Neck, Perp. Curate of King’s Kerswell, 
Devon. He was of Wadham college, Oxford, B.A. 
1791; and was presented to his church in 1827 by 
the Dean and Chapter of Exeter. 

Oct.7. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 45, the Rev. 
Henry Hughes, M.A. Incumbent of All Saints, 
Gordon-square, and Afternoon Lecturer of St. 
Luke’s, Old-street. He was of Trinity college, 
Oxford, B.A. 1829, M.A. 1833. He was formerly 
Curate of Great Linford, Bucks. About fifteen 
years ago he became Minister of Bedford Chapel, 
Bloomsbury, and Secretary to the London Hiber- 
nian Society. He was presented to All Saints, 
Gordon-square, by the Bishop of London in 1842. 
He published, Remarks on Baptismal Regenera- 
tion, 1834; Congregational Psalmody for the Ser- 
vice of the Church of England, 1843. 

At Hermitage, Hampstead Norris, Berks, aged 
4l, the Rev. Walter Sheppard, Perp. Curate of 
that place. He was the third surviving son of 
George Sheppard, esq. of Fromefield, Somerset, 
by Mary-Anne-Stuart, daughter and co-heiress of 
Sir Thomas Byard, of Mount Tamar, co. Devon, 
Capt. R.N. He was of Exeter college, Oxford, 
B.A. 1832, M.A. 1835. He married, Dec. 4, 1838, 
Frances, second daughter of the late William 
Bouigar, esq. of Bradfield: House, Berks. 

Oct. 11. In his 68th year, the Rev. Archdale 
Wilson Tayler, Rector of Stoke Newington (1830). 
He was of Christehurch, Oxford, B.A. 1806, M.A. 
1808. 





DEATHS, 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER, 


Nov. 20, 1850, of fever, on board the barque Che- 
bar, nigg days after leaving Calcutta, aged 37, 
Lieut. Charles John Hoffmeister, R.N. He was 
born at Portsmotith, and entered the navy in 1837 
on board the Victory, the flag-ship at that port. 
He served as midshipman in the Revenge 78, Bel- 
videra 42, Fly 18, Quail cutter, Pembroke 74, and 
Melville 74. He was made Lieutenant 1841, and 
served in the Impregnable 104, the Belleisle troop 
ship in China, and as first of the Amazon, in the 
Mediterranean. 

Jan, 23, 1852. At Adelaide, South Australia, 
Decimus Horatio Collins, youngest son of the late 
B. Collins, esq. surgeon, of Little Thurlow. 

April 16. At Studley, near Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, aged 34, Edward Howe Woodforde, esq. son 
of the late Rev. Thomas Woodforde, Rector of 
Ansford, Somerset. 

April 19. Drowned by accidentally falling from 
a boat at Newcastle, New South Wales, aged 26, 
John Blyth, esq. commander of the ship Xylon, 
youngest son of Mrs. William Blyth, late of West 
Mersea, now of Chelmsford. His remains (fol- 
lowed by all the Captains and seamen in port) 
were interred at Sydney. 

June 22. At Amherst, while en service with the 
British troops in Burmah, Major William Henry 
Hare, H.M. 5lst Light Infantry, eldest son of 
Major Hare (formerly of the same regiment), Re- 
treat, near Plymouth. 

June 24. At Fort Peddie, South Africa, Henry 
Louis Clements Robertson, esq. D.A.C.G. only 
remaining son of the late Assistant Commissary- 
Gen. Robertson. 

July 12. At Bombay, John Holland, esq. bar- 
rister-at-law. 

July 13. At Moulmein, of dysentery, aged 25, 
Lieut. John William Cowell Perring, 35th Madras 
N. Inf. He was a cadet of 1848. 

July 19. At Deesa, Captain T. C. Pownoll, 4th 
Troop Madras Horse Art. 

July 21. At Dugshai, India, John Shaw Willes, 
esq. Assistant Surgeon H.M. 75th Regt. 

July 26. At Fort William, Calcutta, Lieut.-Col 
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George Thomson, commanding 40th Regt. Bengal 


N.l. He was a cadet of 1818, Capt. 1830, Major 
in the army in 1846; an assistant commissary- 
gen. in the Punjaub in 1848. 

July 27. At Meean Meer, Surgeon A. Greig, 
5th Bengal N. Inf. f 

Aug. 4. At Masulipatam, while engaged in the 
magnetic survey of India, aged 37, Charles Mor- 
gan Elliot, F.R.S., brevet-Capt. in the Madras En- 
gineers, fifth son of the late John Elliot, esq. of 
Pimlico-lodge, Westminster. 

Aug.8. Lieut. George Whitehead West, 2lst 
Bombay N. Inf. He was appointed Ensign 1842, 
Lieut. 1846. 

Aug. \1. At Caleutta, Henry Whitelock Tor- 
rens, esq. of the Bengal civil service, the Gover- 
nor-Gen’s. agent at Moorshedabad, eldest son of 
the late Major-Gen. Sir Henry Torrens, K.C.B., 
K.T.S., Adj.-Gen. to the Forces. 

Aug. 14. At Trichinopoly, Capt. David Edward 
Armstrong, H. M. 84th Foot; which he entered 
as Ensign in 1838. 

At Dapoolie, Capt. H. L. Salmon, Madras N, 
Vet. Batt. 

Aug. 16. Aged 3, Grace-Ellen, only dan. of the 
Rev. William Calvert, Rector of St. Antholin, 
Watling-st. 

Aug. 17. In India, by a stroke of lightning, 
Capt. Robert Henry Hicks, of the Ist Bengal Fusi- 
liers, acting commandant of the 15th Irregular 
Cavalry. He was the eldest son of Col. George 
Hicks, C.B. of the 37th regt. N. Inf. and a cadet of 
1837. 

Aug. 18. At Adyar, Lieut. Henry Augustus 
Louis Ellis, Ist Bengal Cay. in which he was ap- 
pointed Cornet in 1844, 

Aug. 22. At Beyrout, aged 38, Denham Smart, 
esq. son of Thomas Smart, esq. of Hackney. 

Sept. 1. At Albany, in the United States, Laura- 
Borthwick, third dan. of Thomas Wilmshurst, esq. 
of Walton-on-the-Naze, Essex. 

At Beckenham, Kent, aged 83, Miss Martha 
Woodroffe. 

Sept. 2. On board the Pottinger, in the Red 
Sea, on his passage home from Rangoon, Capt. 
Allen Elwood Ball, I.N. late Commander of the 
H. C.S. Zenobia. 

At Halifax, Herbert Sawyer Bazalgette, esq. 
eldest son of Col. Bazaigeite, Commanding Her 
Majesty’s Forces in Nova Scotia. 

Aged 80, Joseph Toussaint, esq. of Pall Mall, and 
Feltham, Middlesex. 

Sept. 4. At Whitesford, co. Waterford, O’Cal- 
laghan Ryan, esq. of Clonmel ; who was shot on 
returning from serving some ejectments on his 
estate near Newcastle. He was an old and de- 
voted sportsman, and had been popular in the 
district. 

At Manchester, Elizabeth, wife of Mr. T. J. 
Wilkinson, surgeon, and sixth dau. of the late 
Rev. Joseph Thompson, of Lanchester. 

Sept. 5. In New Millman-st. Russell-sq. aged 
83, Mrs. Dickenson. 

At Mortimer-lodge, Berks. aged 81, Hannah- 
Elizabeth, relict of Vice-Adm. Fellowes. 

Sept. 6. At Long Island, New York, Henry 
Eden James, esq. late of Bristol. 

At Pickhill Hall, Wrexham, aged 74, Lieut.-Col. 
John Keightley, late Commanding H.M. 35th Regt. 

Drowned, at Ireland’s Eye, near Dublin, the 
wife of Mr. William Kirwan, artist, of Upper Mer- 
rion-st. in that city. She was bathing on the 
rocks ; and a coroner’s jury returned a verdict of 
** Accidental Drowning.” Mr. Kirwan was arrested 
on the charge of having been accessory to the death 
of his wife ; but subsequently fully acquitted. 

At Tamworth, aged 85, Frances, relict of Samuel 





~ Tylecote, esq. 


Sept. 8. Lost, between Torquay and Berry Head. 
by the upsetting of a boat, Mr. Shepherd Scar- 
borough and Mr. Cawley, Deputy Harbour Master 
of Paignton. 

At Brompton, Ferdinand Struve, lately in charge 
of the Bight of Benin Lagoon Survey. 
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Sept. 9. At Paris, aged 76, John Dyke, esq. 
late of the Temple. 

At Bath, on his 50th hirthday, Philip Fowke, 
esq. son of the late F. Fowke, esq. governor of 
Benares, and of Boughrood Castle, Radnorshire. 

Sept. 10. At the residence of John Burnet, esq. 
Cookestown House, Ireland, aged 61, John Cary, 
esq. of Ebury-street. 

At Haverford West, Elizabeth-Julia, wife of 
Richard Chambers, esq. H. M.S. Rodney, and 
youngest dau. of the late Rey. William Wilson, of 
Harrington. 

At Dover, aged 79, William Harvey, esq. of 
Walmer, eldest son of the late Adm. Sir Henry 
Harvey, K.B. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 80, Harriet, relict of 
the Rev. George Jenkins (Chaplain to the Forces, 
Montreal, Canada), and fourth dau. of the late 
Henry Playsted, esq. of Wadhurst, Sussex. 

At Relugas, Morayshire, N.B. aged 52, William 
M‘Killigin, esq. of Relugas. 

At Stogursey, Somerset, in her 101st year, Mrs. 
Ann Norman. She wasakind and affectionate 
parent, a pious Christian, and a sincere friend. 

Sept.11. Aged 43, Sam. Wrangham Ballard, 
esq. of York. 

At Heckington, Lincolnshire, Robert George 
Bankes, esq. a justice of the peace for the division 
of Kesteven, and formerly of the 16th Regt. of Inf. 

Sept.12. At Weymouth rectory, Charles, eldest 
son of the Rev. Charles Bridges, M.A. and late of 
Wadham College, Oxford. 

In Upper Norton-st. aged 59, George Simon 
Cook, of New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, solicitor. 

At Birmingham, aged 67, Rebecca, relict of 
Thomas Eyre Lee, esq. solicitor. 

At Townhouse, Littleborough, near Rochdale, 
Martha, relict of Lawrence Newall, esq. 

Aged 14, Thomas Hartley, eldest son of the late 
Thomas M. Parker, esq. solicitor, of Deptford. 

Sept 13. At Clifton, aged 62, Samuel A. Bar- 
nett, esq. 

In Queen’s-road, St. Joln’s-wood, aged 63, 
James Honiball, esq. the patentee of Porter’s 
anchor. He spent a large fortune in introducing 
that anchor into the navy, and after years of toil 
and disappointment has died just at the moment 
when a fair trial of his anchor has overcome official 
prejudice, and has established its claims on the 
mercantile world. 

At Alexandria, Capt. Levick, late of 59th Regt. 
eldest son of the late George Levick, esq. of Not- 
tingham. 

Arabella-Diana, relict of Jolin Henry Nelson, 
esq. and only surviving dau. of the Rey. James 
Allett Leigh, M.A. of Leatherlake House, Run- 
nymede, Surrey, and Vicar of Tollesbury, Essex. 

At Higher Runcorn, Cheshire, aged 87, Mrs. 
Ann Orred. 

Suddenly, at the York Railway Station, John 
Stokoe, esq. of Durham, a member of the medical 
profession. He was one of the surgeons of the 
British fleet at the battle of Trafalgar, and subse- 
quently was appointed to attend upon Napoleon 
Bonaparte, as one of his medical advisers, during 
his captivity at St. Helena. He was in possession 
of many souvenirs of the Emperor—presents which 
he had received from his illustrious patient. 
Having been to visit the grave of his daughter 
Jane, interred at the York cemetery five years 
ago, he was attacked with an epileptic fit, and died 
in avery short time. His body was removed to 
Merrington, near Darlington, for interment. 

At Brighton, aged 63, Joseph Townsend, esq. 

At Cheshunt, aged 69, Mrs. Sarah Webb, dan. of 
the late Mr. William Hurst, and widow of Lieut. 
Charles Webb, R.N. 

Frances Henry, youngest son of the late Thomas 
Unwin, esq. of Sawbridgeworth, Herts. 

Sept. 14. At Cirencester, aged 28, Arthur 
Chubb, of Pembroke college, Camb. son of Morley 
Chubb, esq. late of Bridgewater. 

At Wye, Kent, Susannah, wife of James Holli- 
day, esq. late of Reigate. 
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At the residence of her father, in the Close, Sa- 
lisbury, Charlotte, dau. of J. Hussey, esq. 

At Bracon hall, Norfolk, Edward Jodrell, esq. 

From being knocked down by a brewer’s dray, 
which passed over his head, Mr. Parcels, late ex- 
positor of Burford’s Panorama. 

At Ireton House, near Cheltenham, aged 58, 
Edward Sandars, esq. 

At Southampton, Benjamin Delap Thompson, 
esq. of Liverpool. 

At Egham, Surrey, aged 95, Mrs, Elizabeth 
Wheeler. 

Sept. 15. 
Anderson. 

At Glenthorn, Torquay, aged 15, Florence, dau. 
of Edward Bovill, esq. 

At Ilfracombe, aged 65, Elizabeth C. Bowen, 
eldest dau. of the late Rear-Adm. James Bowen. 

At Great Tew vicarage, Oxon, aged 32, Lucie- 
Caroline-Moore, wife of Rev. John James Camp- 
bell, vicar. 

In Green-st. Grosvenor-sq. aged 74, Edward 
Evans, esq. of Eyton Hall, Herefordshire. 

At Stoke, near Plymouth, aged 70, Sarah, relict 
of Joseph Harris, esq. of Frost, Bovey Tracy. 

At Wickham Market, aged 90, Thomas Harsant, 
esq. for seventy years resident in that town. 

At St. Alban’s aged 83, Anne, relict of the Rev. 
Jeremiah Lowe, late of St. Alban’s, Rector of Great 
Saxham, Suffolk. 

At Plean House, Stirlingshire, Anne, wife of 
James Pillans, esq. Plean House, and dau. of the 
late John Wilson, esq. of Wilson Town. 

Mary-Jean, wife of Cooper Preston, esq. of Flasby 
Hall, Gargrave, Yorkshire. 

At South Lambeth, aged 71, Richard Price, esq. 

At Bristol, aged 24, James Stoate, esq. sur- 
geon. 

' At Shrubs Hill, Surrey, Ann, wife of the Rey. 
Stephen Thackwell. 

Sept. 16. In Park-pl. West, aged 41, David Shaw 
Barbour, esq. formerly of Castle Douglas. 

At Bath, George Bucke, esq. late of the Madras 
Medical Service. 

At Finchley common, aged 82, Charlotte, relict 
of Edward Dunn, esq. and eldest dau. of the late 
Joseph Pyrke, esq. of Dean Hall, Glouc. 

At Fitzroy Lodge, Kentish town, aged 52, Philip 
Johnson, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

At Salford, Manchester, aged 107, James O'Neil. 
He was born March 2, 1745, He entered the army 
in 1774, at the age of 29, served thirty-eight years, 
and was discharged in 1812. He had been a pen- 
sioner for a period of forty years. 

At Dusseldorf, Caroline-Magdalen, wife of W. 
Tyndall, esq. 

At Southampton, aged 78, William Usher, esq. 

Sept. 17. At Holloway, aged 81, Mary, relict of 
Thomas Bristowe, esq. 

At Arundel, aged 81, Sarah, wife of Thomas 
Duke, esq. 

At Okehampton, aged 84, Mrs. Anne Eardley. 

At Great Yarmouth, Agnes, wife of the Rev. 
Francis Vivian Luke, of Weeting. 

At Wilnecote, co. Warwick, aged 55, William 
Parsons, esq. 

At his brother’s house, Kingsland, aged 38, Rus- 
sell Sewell, of Wimbledon, eldest son of Russell 
Sewell, esq. of Little Oakley Hall, Essex. 

At Norwood, Surrey, Eliza-Simson, wife of 
Thomas Tanner, esq. 

Sept. 18. At Twickenham, aged 53, Andrew 
Morton Carr, esq. barrister-at-law, late Solicitor 
of Excise. He was called to the bar at Gray’s Inn, 
May 16, 1827. 

At Fursdon, Harriet, widow of George Syden- 
ham Fursdon, esq. She was the second dau. of 
Francis Rodd, esq. of Trebartha Hall, Cornwall, 
by his Ist wife Jane, 2d dau. and coh. of John 
Hearle, esq. of Penryn, Warden of the Stanneries. 
She was maried in 1797, and has issue the present 
George Fursdon, esq., the Rev. Edw. Fursdon, 
who married his cousin Miss Harriet Grace Furs- 
don, and four daughters. 


At Romsey, aged 58, Mrs, Rosana 
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Aged 42, Henry Augustus Hanrott, of Queen’s- 
square, Bloomsbury, solicitor. 

At Plymouth, the wife of W. C. Macready, esq. 
of Sherborne House, Sherborne, Dorset. 

Aged 68, Henry Bence Mason, esq. of the White 
House, Wereham, Norfolk. 

At Frosterley, aged 82, John Rippon, esq. of 
Newlandside Hall, Stanhope. 

Sept. 19. At Mortlake, Surrey, Charlotte, eldest 
dau. of the late Baron Best. 

At the house of her son, the Rev. John Deck, 
Incumbent of St. Stephen’s, Hull, aged 66, Mary, 
wife of John Deck, esq. 

At Glasgow, James Fillans, esq. the eminent 
sculptor. 

At Liverpool, Ann, wife of Thomas Hodson, esq. 
surgeon, dau. of the late John Waldron Wright, 
esq. merchant, of London. 

At Dulwich, aged 72, Philip Novelli, esq. 

At Bath, aged 71, Mary Anne, wife of James 
Pearce, esq. formerly surgeon, of Bradford, Wilts. 

At Leamington, aged 72, Thomas St. Quintin, 
esq. late of Hatley Park, Cambridgeshire. 

In Hatton-garden, aged 58, John Warin Will- 
ders, esq. late of Chesterton, Huntingdon. 

Sept. 20. At Montpelier Hill, near Durham, 
aged 58, Wm. Atkinson, esq. formerly of Stockton. 

At the Grange, Didsbury, aged 50, John Atwood 
Beaver, esq. 

At Woolwich, aged 66, John Dehane, esq. M.D. 
of Wolverhampton. 

At Uppingham, aged 82, Jonathan Gibbons, esq. 

At Rosemount, Liscard, Cheshire, aged 48, Ro- 
bina, wife of George Grant, esq. of Liverpool. 

At Merton, Surrey, aged 39, Elizabeth-Maria, 
eldest dau. of the late John Luckombe, esq. R.N. 

At Braintree, Essex, aged 81, Elizabeth, relict 
of William Rankin, esq. formerly of Lyons, in that 
county. 

Tn London-st. Fitzroy-sq. aged 66, Henry Wels- 
ford, esq. 

At Barnes-green, Surrey, aged 35, Marianne, 
wife of Henry Wenden, esq. and dau. of the late 
John Palin, esq. LL.D. 

Sept. 21. The wife of G. C. Fowler, esq. 

At Cove Hall, Suffolk, the residence of his father- 
in-law Wm. Everett, esq. aged 37, Alfred Impy, 
esq. M.D. of Great Yarmouth. 

At Coles-grove, Cheshunt, aged 79, wife of the 
Rev. Charles Mayo. 

At Sallymount, Kildare, aged 57, Marmaduke 
Coghill Cramer Roberts, esq. 

At Southsea, aged 72, Hannah, relict of the Rev. 
Thomas Tilly, of Forton. 

Sept. 22. At her brother’s, Letheringsett Rec- 
tory, Norfolk, Charlotte, dau. of the late Rev. 
William Browne, Oxford. 

At Bideford, aged 63, Edward Buller, esq. 

At the house of Richard Wood, esq. Putney, 
aged 63, Catherine Clabon, of Bruges, widow of 
Capt. Clabon, H.M. 58th Regt. 

Aged 86, Joyce, relict of John Durham, esq. of 
Stony Stratford, and formerly of Dunstable. 

At Walmstone Farm, Wingham, aged 34, Emma, 
wife of Mr. Richard Elgar, and dau. of James 
Dorman, esq. of Sandwich. 

At the residence of her son, in Harley-st. aged 
81, Mrs. Franco. 

At Exeter, formerly of Weymouth, aged 92, 
Edmund Hemming, esq. father-in-law of the Rev. 
S. Carr, Vicar of St. Peter’s, Colchester. 

At Weston Zoyland, aged 68, Wm. Hewett, esq. 

At Sherborne, at the residence of her brother 
Charles Hutchings, esq. aged 78, Miss Hutch- 
ings. 

At Fordham, Cambridgeshire, aged 57, Jane re- 
rg Wotton Isaacson, esq. of Gifford’s-hall, Suf- 
folk. 

At Thirsk, John Peter Johnson, esq. Collector 
of Her Majesty’s Inland Revenue. 

Aged 26, John Walter, youngest son of the late 
Francis Stephen Long, esq. of Amesbury, Wilts. 

At Ramsgate, aged 77, Margaret, widow of 
Robert Orme, esq. late of Madras, 
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At Heworth Cottage, near York, Elizabeth, wife 
of Chas. Alfred Thiselton, esq. 

At Beckington, Somerset, Alfred Whittaker, 
esq. solicitor, district auditor of the Wilts and So- 
merset audit district. 

* Sept. 23. Aged 89, Ann, widow of John Brook- 
ing, esq. of East Worthele, Devon. 

At Arundel, aged 82, Miss Champ. 

At Shrewsberry Hall, Amelia, Countess of Dun- 
syre and Cairnmuir. 

At Maidstone, aged 67, Thomas Edmett, esq. 

At Dublin, aged 81, Charles Elsmere, esq. Re- 
tired-Comm. R.N. He entered the service in 1785 
on board the Swallow on the Irish station ; served 
in 1793 in the Lowestoffe 32 at the occupation of 
Toulon and the sieges of St. Fiorenza and Calvi, 
and in the Britannia 100 in 1797 at the battle of 
St. Vincent. He was made Lieut. in the same 
year, and in 1800 was in the expedition to Ferrol. 
He served altogether thirteen years on full pay ; 
was placed on the junior list of Retired Com- 
manders in 1830, and on the senior list in 1838. 

At Tyneholm House, East Lothian, Capt. Thomas 
Gordon, late 74th Regt. son of the late Gen. Gor- 
don Cuming-Skene, of Pitlurg and Dyce, N.B. 

In Gloucester-pl. Portman-sq. Dora-Paulina, 
wife of Major M‘Mahon. 

At Plymouth, aged 74, Miss Mary Maurice, only 
sister of Rear-Adm. Maurice. 

At Brompton, aged 64, Joseph Clinton Robert- 
son, esq. 

At Hammersmith, aged 64, Miss Sturley, late of 
Sevenoaks. 

At Mauldeth Hall, Lancashire, aged 70, Ed- 
mund Wright, esq. 

Sept. 24. In Upper Berkeley-st. Portman-sq. 
aged 76, Isaac Barker, esq. 

At Seething-wells, Kingston, Surrey, aged 81, 
John Brown, esq. 

At his father’s house, Godfrey Martindale, se- 
cond son of George Cheesman, esq. of Rye-lodge, 
Peckham-rye. 

At Notting-hill, aged 78, Philadelphia, relict of 
Edward Cherrill, esq. 

At Albert-road, Regent’s Park, the residence of 
his father-in-law John Sewell, esq. aged 27, Wil- 
liam Henry Foakes, esq. second son of the late 
John Foakes, esq. of Mitcham House, Surrey. 

At Brighton, aged 68, Lucy, relict of George 
French, esq. of Angmering, Sussex. 

At Ryde, Isle of Wight, aged 63, Richard Willet 
Hedges, esq. of Earl’s-terrace, Kensington. 

At Swansea, aged 77, Mrs. Sarah Partridge, for 
many years resident at Bath, and lately at Usk, 
relict of the Rev. Thos. Esbury Partridge, of 
Hillsley, Glouc. and Rector of Uley. 

At Clifton, Mr. Benj. Sangar, second son of the 
late John Sangar, esq. and brother to the late Rey. 
John Sangar, of St. Werburgh’s. 

At Brussels, aged 78, Mrs. John Spong, relict 
of John Spong, esq. 

At Christiana, Prince Gustavus, Duke of Up- 
land, second son of the King of Sweden. 

At Newport, Monmouthsh. aged 64, Mr. Daniel 
Tombs, anchor manufacturer, formerly one of 
the aldermen of the borough. 

Sept. 25. Thomas Bowen, esq. of Shrawardine 
Castle, Salop. 

At Pentonville, aged 86, Mrs. Ann Braine. 

Sophia, relict of John Brown, esq. of East-st. 
Wareham. 

At Shelford rectory, aged 83, Mrs, Charlotte 
Grant. 

In Harpur-st. Bloomsbury, aged 86, Mrs. Kathe- 
rine Green, formerly, during nearly forty-six 
years, Matron of Christ’s Hospital, London. 

Aged 21, Charles Arthur, only son of Charles 


- Edward Rendall, esq. of Brigmerston House, Wilts. 


At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 68, Mr. Rouse, for 
many years well-known to numbers as the pro- 
prietor of the Eagle Tavern in the City-road. 

Aged 89, William Waters, esq. of Upton. 

At Holbrook, Maria, widow of W. H. Williams, 
esq. M.D, of Ipswich, 
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Sept. 26. At Holloway, aged 86, Mary, relict of 
John Bradshaw, esq. formerly of the Limekilns, 
Blackheath. 

At the house of her son Henry Elkington, esq. 
Birmingham, aged 78, Mary, relict of John Elk- 
ington, esq. formerly of Princethorpe, Warw. 

At Marchington, Staff. aged 69, Anne Bain- 
brigge, eldest dau. of the late Rey. Samuel James, 

tector of Radstoke, Som. 

At Broadstairs, Henry, youngest son of the late 
Thomas Jones, esq. of Stapleton. 

At London, the Hon. Eleanor Grant MacDowall, 
widow of Wm. Grant MacDowall, esq. of Armdilly, 
Banffshire, N.B. and sister of Lieut.-Gen. Lord 
Saltoun. 

Aged 53, John Jones Owen, esq. of Tiverton. 

At his father’s residence, Norfolk, aged 32, Tho- 
mas Neale Rippingall, esq. barrister-at-law. He 
was called to the bar at the Inner Temple, Jan. 
28, 1848, and went the Norwich Circuit. 

At Penshurst, aged 27, Lieut.-Col. Henry Dor- 
rien Streatfeild, late of the Grenadier Guards, 
which he entered as Ensign in 1843. He was the 
eldest son of Henry Streatfeild, esq. of Chidding- 
stone, by Maria, dau. of Magens Dorrien Magens, 
esq. of Hammerwood Lodge, Sussex. 

At Derby, aged 88, Mrs. Elizabeth Wilmot, dau. 
of Sir Robert Wilmot, first Baronet of Osmaston, 
Derbyshire. 

Sept. 27. Atthe residence of Sir Isaac L. Gold- 
smid, Bart. Somerhill, Tunbridge, aged 26, Charles 
Alexander Bisset, esq. M.D. eldest son of Charles 
E. Bisset, esq. surgeon, Rye-lane, Peckham. 

At Brompton, aged 90, Mary, relict of Col. Tre- 
lawny Brereton, late of the Grenadier Guards. 

At Stoke, Jane, relict of Lieut.-Gen. Deseret, 
R.M. 

At the house of his brother Robert Gee Hunt, 
esq. of Liverpool, aged 69, Thomas Yate Hunt, 
esq. of the Brades, Staffordshire. 

At the vicarage, St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, aged 
10 months, Colin-Alexander-Turing, youngest 
child of the Rev. H. Mackenzie. 

At Antigua House, Abbey-road, St. John’s- 
wood, aged 83, Kean B. Osborn, esq. M.D. 

At Bromley, Kent, Bertha, third dau. of Charles 
Pott, esq. 

At Gateshead, aged 80, Joseph Price, esq.a gen- 
tleman of great scientific attainments. His appli- 
cation of steam for towing sailing-vessels to and 
from sea in adverse winds, received a testimonial 
from his fellow townsmen in 1818. 

At Weston-super-Mare, Margaret-Miller, only 
surviving dau. of Henry Sealy, esq. of Bristol. 

Aged 58, Mr. John Ware, taxidermist, of South- 
ampton. He possessed considerable ability as a 
musician, was a member of the town quadrille 
bands, a very clever ventriloquist, and, like Yorick, 
has oftimes set the table ina roar. He was in- 
terred in All Saints burial-ground, and his choral 
friends sung a funeral anthem over his grave. 
There were between 300 and 400 present. 

Sept. 28. At Stoke, near Plymouth, the resi- 
dence of her nephew James B. Wilcocks, esq. 
Rebecca, dau. of the late Rev. Samuel C. Collins, 
Rector of St. John’s, Exeter. 

At Clapham park, Ann, wife of Wm. Cothay, esq. 

At Harwood Hall, Upminster, Essex, aged 52, 
Peter Pope Firth, esq. of Rose hill, Rotherham, 
Yorkshire. 

At Margate, aged 79, Mr. George Glasier, for 
17 years a member of St. Marylebone vestry. 

At Cambridge, aged 57, James Gotobed, esq. 

Aged 54, Edwin Greenwood, esq. of Swarcliffe 
Hall, near Ripley. 

At Ashburton, aged 77, Joseph Gribble, esq. for 
thirty-six years one of the coroners for the south- 
ern division of Devonshire. 

At his residence, Thorn Hill, aged 76, John 
Johnson, esq. of Monaghan. 

At Kingstown, Anne, relict of the Right Rev. 
Samuel Kyle, D.D. Lord Bishop of Cork, Cloyne, 
and Ross. She was the eldest daughter of Wm. 
Duke Moore, esq. of Dublin, married in 1801, and 
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left a widow in 1848 (see the memoir of Bishop 
Kyle in vol. xxix. p. 657). 

At Hampton, aged 85, James Mackenzie, esq. 

At Mortlake, aged 71, Mary, widow of the Rev. 
Henry Morice, Vicar of Ashwell, Herts, and Canon 
of Lincoln. 

At New Lodge, Bocking, aged 59, Susannah, 
relict of Captain Riches, late of Portsea. 

Richard Sharp, esq. of Coleshill-st. Organist of 
Eaton chapel. 

Aged 78, Miss Smith, of Bush House, Isleworth. 

At Cuckmans, St. Stephen’s, St. Alban’s, aged 
56, Mrs. Lucretia Willmott. 

Sept. 29. At Goring, Oxf. aged three months, 
William Player Butler, second son of Capt Butler 
Fellowes. 

At Wells, aged 52, Frances, wife of Samuel 
Hobbs, esq. 

At Remenham hill, Berks, Mrs. Oriel, of Alfred- 
pl. Bedford-sq. 

At Lee park, Blackheath, aged 68, Benjamin 
Parkhurst, esq. # 

At the College, Shrewsbury, Elizabeth, wife of 
Jonathan Scarth, esq. 

At Westerham, Kent, Miss Maria D. Singleton. 

In Monmouth-road, Bayswater, aged 37, John 
Robert Slater, esq. C.E. 

At Acomb, near York, Walter, youngest son of 
the late Thomas Smith, esq. of Huntington Hall. 

At Deptford, aged 80, Mrs. Whiffin. 

In Camden-st. Camden-town, aged 71, Robert 
Wornum, esq. of Store-st. Bedford-sq. 

Sept. 30. At Hollins, near Whitehaven, in 
Cumberland, John Bell, esq. 

In Burton-st. aged 76, Mary-Matilda, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. William Betham, of Stonham Aspal, 
Suffolk, and Rector of Stoke Lacy, Heref. and 
sister to Sir William Betham, Ulster King of 
Arms. She was the authoress of a poem, entitled 
“Marie,” and several other literary works of 
note. 

At Winsley, Wiltshire, aged 74, Richard, last 
surviving son of Thomas Whittington, esq. of 
Hamswell House, Glouc. 

Aged 42, Ann, wife of the Rey. G. L. Withers, 
of Foleshill. 

Lately. Iceland, Dr. Egilsson, the most ac- 
complished linguist of the North. His Dictionary 
of the old Norse poetical language, as exhibited in 
the eddas, sagas, poems, &c. of Norway and Ice- 
land, in which the explanations are given in 
Latin, will shortly be published by the Royal So- 
ciety of Northern Antiquaries. 

Aged $1, the dowager Lady Godfrey, relict of 
the late Baronet Sir John Godfrey of Kilcoleman, 
and mother of the present possessor of the title 
and estates, Sir William Duncan Godfrey, and 
several other children. She was the eldest dau. 
of John Cromie, esq. of Cromie, co. Derry; and 
was left a widow 1834. 

At Windsor, aged 70, Lieut. Henry Griffiths, 
Military Knight of Windsor, formerly of the 15th 
Hussars, with which regiment he was at Waterloo. 

Dr. von Morgenstern, senior professor of the 
University of Dorpat. He occupied the Greek and 
Latin chair, and was noted, in addition to eminent 
learning,as the author of several works of merit, 
and especially of some valuable researches respect- 
ing the philosophers of ancient Greece and Rome. 

Drowned in the Solent, second Lieut. Walter 
Scott Reeves, R.M. His body was picked up off 
Cowes, and buried at Portsmouth with military 
honours. 

Oct. 1. At Plymouth, Lieut. James Bell, of the 
2nd Ceylon Regt. He served the arduous cam- 
paign of 1794-5 in Flanders and Holland ; was 
present in 1796 at the reduction of Granada and 
St. Vincent, and of other West India islands in 
1800; in the expedition to Hanover 1805 ; in the 
Travancore war 1809; and in the Kandian war in 
Ceylon in 1815. 

At Blackheath, aged 89, Caroline, relict of 
Henry Cracklow, esq. of Beckenham. 

At Narberth, aged 75, Elizabeth, relict of D. 
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Gwynne, of Rushacre, Pemb. formerly Lieut. in 
the Royal Carmarthenshire Volunteer Corps. 

At Manvir Cottage, Guernsey, aged 42, Marga- 
retta De Jersey, wife of Henry Wait Hall, esq. and 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Wm. Toase, late of that 
island. 

At Ormely Lodge, Ham-common, Surrey, aged 
54, John Alexander Hunter, esq. late of Lan- 
caster. 

In Albert-road, Regent’s-park, aged 64, John 
Main, esq. 

At Belsize-park, Hampstead, aged 94, the wife 
of S. G. Martinez, esq. 

In London, aged 77, Amelia, relict of Robert 
Watkins, esq. of Shaw Farm, Windsor. 

Oct. 2. AtSt. Mary Church, Torquay, Hannah, 
relict of the Rev. John Cubitt, of Stoley House, 
Norfolk. 

At Cheltenham, aged 57, Samuel Davies, esq. 
M.D. late of the Bengal Medical Service. 

At East Hall, Bermondsey, aged 82, Henry 
Dudin, esq. of Sydenham, and St. John’s, Sonth- 
wark. 

At Peckham, aged 68, Miss Huson. 

At the Elms, Chudleigh, aged 25, Walter Ro- 
bert, son of Lieut.-Col. Lethbridge, H.E.I.C.S. 

At Bath, aged 44, Capt. Edmund Monro, Bengal 
army, second and only surviving son of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. Monro, of Edmonsham House, Dorset. 

At Dublin, aged 88, Miss Anne Walshe, sister of 
the late Gen. Walshe, R. Art. 

Oct.3. At Dublin, James Barlow, esq. M.D. 
late Surgeon 5th Dragoon Guards. He served in 
the expedition to Copenhagen 1807 ; the capture 
of Martinique 1809, for which he received the war 
medal; and the campaign of 1815 in the Nether- 
lands and France. He was appointed surgeon of 
the 5th Dragoon Guards in 1813. 

At Carlton, near Pontefract, aged 88, James 
Birdsall, esq. 

At Taunton, the residence of her son-in-law the 
Rey. J. Hobson, aged 79, Mrs. Mary Evans, late of 
Bedminster. 

At Cheltenham, aged 77, Anne, relict of Francis 
Longworth, esq. 

In Belmont-pl. Vauxhall, aged 92, Ann, relict 
of John Lyon, esq. 

At his residence, Hotwells, Clifton, aged 79, 
Wm. Morgan, esq. 

At Hanover, aged 38, the wife of the resident 
British Paymaster, A. John Mortimer, esq. 

At Perdiswell, aged 23, Lady Wakeman. She 

yas the only dau. of the late Thomas Adlington, 
esq. of Clapham-common, Surrey, and Braden- 
ham, Norfolk ; was married in 1848, and leaves a 
son born in 1850. Lady Wakeman died in child- 


At Kew, aged 25, Annie, third dau. of the late 
Rev. Henry White, A.M. Rector of Claughton, 
Lancashire. 

At Woolwich, Anne, wife of Lieut.-Col. Wil- 
ford, R. Art. 

Oct. 4. At Withymoor House, near Rowley 
Regis, aged 57, B. Best, esq. ironmaster. 

At Coggeshall, aged 29, Ellen, wife of the Rev. 
James Browne, of Twyford, Hants. and youngest 
dau. of the late Henry Kingsley, esq. of Coggeshall. 

Jane-Maria, wife of W. H. Jackson, esq. of Ec- 
cleston-sq. and third dau. of the late Edward 
Bullock, esq. of Jamaica. 

At the house of her son-in-law (Mr. Isaac 
Blyth, of Terling), aged 82, Elizabeth, relict of 
the Rev. William Kemp. 

At Taunton, aged 76, Thomas Mate, esq. 

At Bayswater, aged 19, Baversham, only son of 
E. B. Harman, esq. M.D. late of Bath. 

At Wallace Grange, near Beverley, Frances, 
wife of Thos. Spence, esq. leaving a numerous 
family. 

Oct.5. At Naneby House, near Market Bos- 
worth, aged 58, Miss Maria Beadsmoore. 

At Hilperton, near Trowbridge, Henry Hay- 
wood Budd, third surviving son of Capt. Hopewell 
H. Budd, R.N. of Winterbourne Bassett, Wilts. 
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Aged 72, Mr. William Bull, of the firm of Crad- 
dock and Bull, bankers, of Nuneaton. 

At Bath, Mary Anne Colling, dau. of the late 
L. Colling, esq. of Barrington-grange, Durham. 

At Wedhampton House, Wilts, aged 53, John 
Townsend Compton, esq. 

At the Mount, near York, Frances, eldest dau. 
of the late John Dales, esq. of York. 

At Mortimer-lodge, Berks, aged 81, Hannah- 
Elizabeth, relict of Vice-Admiral Fellowes. 

At the Seckford Hospital, Woodbridge, in his 
88th year, Mr. John Fenn. He kept school for 
more than sixty-five years, and up to his 85th 
year. He was the last of the old-fashioned race of 
schoolmasters, yet few men have been more useful 
and few more worthy. 

At Moreton-in-the-Marsh, Glouc. aged 30, Fran- 
cis Robert Gunter, esq. 

In Keppel-st. Russell-sq, William, second son of 
the late Samuel Hitchens, esq. of Stoke-green, 
near Coventry. 

At Laverstock, Wilts, aged 76, John Knight, 
esq. formerly of Southampton, and brother of H. 
and R. Knight, esqrs. Winchester. 

At Bawtry, Henrietta, wife of G. D. Nelson, esq. 
surgeon, 

Aged 77, William Robinson, esq. of Greenford 
and Crutched Friars, formerly a member of 
Lloyd’s for upwards of fifty years. 

In Bloomsbury-sq. Mary-Susannah, only dau. of 
James Stevens, esq. surgeon. 

In Russell-sq. aged 50, Charles Wm. Tabor, esq. 

Oct.6. In Cambridge-terr. Hyde-park, Emily- 
Christiana, wife of Join Abel, esq. of Chorley 
Wood, Herts. 

At Kininel Park, Denbighsh. aged 31, the Right 
Hon. William Lewis, second Baron Dinorben. 
The deceased nobleman had long been in infirm 
health, mentally and physically. By his death 
the title is extinct, the first Lord Dinorben, who 
died about a year ago, having left no surviving 
male issue, except the peer just deceased. The 
principal portion of the family estates are inherited 
by Hugh Hughes, son of the late J. Hughes, esq. 
of the Beach, Rhyl. 

At Erwood Hall, Brecknocksh. aged 63, Richard 
Fothergill, esq. a magistrate for the county of 
Monmouth. He was the elder son of the late John 
Fothergill, esq. of Tredgar TronWorks, and Hutton 
Park, Westmerland. 

At Southmolton, aged 23, Jolin, eldest son of R. 
Furse, esq. surgeon. The deceased had attained 
a very high distinction in surgery. 

At Belmont, near Bristol, aged 55, Anne Gibbs, 
youngest dau. of the late Antony Gibbs, esq. 

At his residence, Haven Hill House, St. Mary 
Bourne, aged 68, William Longman, esq. 

At Bedford, Norman-Fraser, youngest son of 
the late Major Malcolm Nicolson, of the Hon. East 
India Company’s service. 

At Upsal, Sweden, from an attack of apoplexy, 
aged 63, Dr. Palmblad, who, for the last 22 years, 
had filled with great renown the chair of the Greek 
language and literature at that university. He 
was one of the greatest Greek scholars which 
Scandinavia eyer produced. 

At Finchley, Elizabeth, wife of Edward Rouse, 
and eldest child of Samuel Wimbush, esq. 

Aged 39, Robert Boughton Smith, esq. solicitor, 
of Hemel Hempstead, Herts. 

In Blomfield-road, Maida Hill, aged 36, William 
Burton Persse Wood, esq. 

Oct. 7. Mary, wife of John Graham Clarke, esq. 
of Kinnuthy Castle, Herefordshire. 

At Sion Hill, Garstang, aged 73, John Gardner, 
esq. for fifty years one of the coroners of Lanca- 


shire. 


Aged 68, William Hedger, esq. of West-square, 
Southwark, a deputy-lientenant for Surrey. 

In Jermyn-st. aged 26, Lord Fergus Kennedy, 
brother of the Marquess of Ailsa. 

In Great Ormond-street, aged 68, Mrs. Martha 
Newport. 

Aged 84, Elizabeth Selwyn, only surviving dau. 
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of the late William Selwyn, esq. K.C. of Richmond, 
and sister of William Selwyn, esq. Q.C. 

At Driffield, near Derby, Horatio Nelson Thorn- 
bury, esq. surgeon. 

At Brighton, aged 66, Peter Evan Turnbull, esq. 
F.R.S. F.S.A. The deceased formerly resided in 
Newport, and was no less esteemed for his private 
worth than admired for his high scientific attain- 
ments. 

At Kirklees Hall, Yorkshire, Mary, wife of Hen. 
Wickham Wickham, esq. M.P. She was the dau. 
of the late Thomas Benyon, esq. of New Grange, 
near Leeds, and was married on the 21st Jan. 1836. 

Oct. 8. At Upper Clapton, Miss Eaton. 

At Glasgow, John Gibson, esq. portrait-painter. 
He had been actively engaged on the committee 
superintending the hanging of the pictures in the 
West of Scotland Academy’s Exhibition previous 
to its opening, took part at the private view, and 
attended the dinner afterwards. It appears that 
after he had gone home he returned to the exhi- 
bition rooms, where he was found, between ten and 
eleven o'clock, lying at the foot of the stairs in a 
dreadfully mutilated condition. He was conveyed 
home, where he lingered in a state of insensibility 
till the following night, when death terminated 
his sufferings. It is supposed that he had missed 
his footing on the dark stairs and been precipitated 
to the bottom. . Ile was somewhat advanced in 
years 

Augusta-Chariotte-Baillie, eldest daughter of 
Kerr Baillie Hamilton, esq. the newly appointed 
Governor of Newfoundland, Miss Hamilton had 
recently returned to England for the benefit of 
her health from Grenada, of which island her 
father was Lieut.-Governor. 

At Cirencester, Miss Mary Miles, tormerly ot 
Burleigh House, Gloucestershire. 
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At Brighton, aged 69, James Taylor, esq. of 
Moseley Hall, near Birmingham, and Strensham 
Court. He committed suicide by cutting his 
throat with a razor and afterwards throwing him- 
self out of the attic window. 

At his residence, Prior’s-court, near Newbury, 
Jolin Thomas Wasey, esq. a deputy-lieut. and ma- 
gistrate for Berks. 

In Blomfield-road, Maida Hill, aged 30, Hannah 
Grant, wife of Richard Austwick Westbrook, esq. 

Aged 52, Mr. E. N. Winstanley, of the firm of 
Winstanley and Sons,wholesale chemists and drug- 
gists, Poultry. He took a cab in St. James’s-st. 
and desired the driver to take him to Bow church, 
Cheapside. On his arrival Mr. Winstanley was 
found dead. Letters were found in his pockets 
addressed to his wife and brothers, the contents 
of which showed that he had destroyed his life by 
taking poison. 

Oct. 9. At St. David’s, Susun-Jane, dau. of the 
late Col. Bevians, Royal Marines. 

At Ramsgate, aged 52, Frederick Buckley, esq. 
late Major of the 15th (King’s) Hussars. 

Aged 78, James George, esq. formerly of Lloyd’s, 

Aged 47, Thos. Lec, esq. of the Elms, Hackney. 

At Ash, Somerset, Arthur Bedford Peppin, esq. 

At Gosport, Hants, aged 74, Gay Shute, esq. 

In Prince’s-st. Hanover-sq. Mary, wife of Jolin 
Welsh, jun. esq. of Philadelphia, United States. 

Oct. 10, At Hulland Hall, Derby, Anna-Ho- 
nora, eldest dau. of the late Thomas Borough, esq. 
of Chetwynd Park, Shropshire. 

At Gravesend, aged 75, Thomas Croft, esq. for- 
merly of Fleet-street. 

At Dalston, aged 82, Sarah, relict of Augustus 
Hypolite Joseph Deroubaix, esq. of Shacklewell, 

Oct, 26. William Rawlins, esq. of Compton-ter- 
race, Islington. 





OF LONDON, 


(From the Relurns issued by the Registrar- General. we 








we ere 








Deaths Registered ws 3 

. : , ee se es a 2 
Week ending £3 
Saturday, Under 15 to 60and Age not Total. Males. Females. | & ‘be 
15. 60. upwards. specified. ra 

Sept. 25. 547 330 178 2 1077 589 488 1640 
Oct. 2. 574 443 224 17 1258 700 558 1604 
” 2. 474 308 198 4 984 496 488 1350 
sme 536 355 188 14 1093 542 551 1607 

» 2. 535 348 189 _ 1072 530 542 1567 





“AV ERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Oct. 22. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. 
s. d. 8. d. 8 d. 
37 10 27 8 18 0 


Rye. Beans. Peas. 
8. d. s. d. 8. d. 
30 (1 34 1 30 4 


PRICE OF HOPS, Ocr. 25. 
Sussex Pockets, 3/. 8s. to 47. 4s.—Kent Pochete, 3l. 108s. to 71. 108. 





PRICE OF H AY AND ‘STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, ‘Ocr. 25, 
lay, 32. Os. to 31. 18s.—Straw, 1/. 4s. to 1/. 10s.—Clover, 37. 10s. to 4/. 15s. 


SMITHFIELD, Oct. 25. 
BOO cisscscaceasacg dls G0. ta ak. 168 
Mutton ...........38 Od. to4s. 4d. 
VEAL vcscccccecacet®s GH. to Be, 20d. 
POFK . 0.00 0 cc00cec0 28s 10d. to 36. 10d. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Oct. 25. 
Beasts.......+-. 5,104 Calves 223 
SheepandEambs 26,220 Pigs 150 


COAL MARKET, Oct. 
Walls Ends, &c. 16s. Od. to 21s. Od. per ton. alan sorts, 13s. 6d. to 15s. 6d, 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 45s. 0d. 


Yellow Russia, 448. 6d, 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From September 26, to Oclober 25, 1852, both inclusive. 
| Fahrenheit’s ‘Therm, 


Fahrenheit’s Therm. 











: 4 jot : 
sege eee & 3d32 (82) 8 
eS 3 > 2 2S Ss | Weather. |S5 SE Pi 4 2 - Weather. 
ease ae 2 | 3232 |82) 3 
anne seta jn ee) Seat en 
Sep.; ° | ° | ° jin. pts.|| Oct.| © | ° | ° te pes) 
26 | 53 | 68 44 29,93 foggy, fair © 11 52 57 | 47 30, 15 | cloudy 
27 | 54 | 61-756, 88 ‘cloudy 12 | 46 53 | 44) , 20/'do. fair 
28/53 60/54 ,19 do.hrthrlg. 13 | 44 56 | 49) , 30 do. do. 
29/56 61 53° , 21 fair, cloudy 14 | 50 | 55 | 49) , 25/do. 
30 | 54 591° 49), 54 do. do. 15 | 52 54 | 44 | , 22 | do. do. 
0.1) 52 56 | 46 30, 11 | do. do. 16 | 50 | 57 | 46! ,-10jdo. 
2/54 57 50 29, 54 | cloudy 17 | 41 | 54) 44 » 40 | do. rain 
3/53 56,47 ,54 do. 18 | 47 54! 46 | , 27 | do. do. 
4/53 57) 52. , 50 !'do. 19 | 43 55145) , 28) do. 
5 | 50 | 53 | 42, 30) do. rain 20 | 43 | 56 | 46) , 28/ do. 
6/46'48/45 ,35 rain 21 | 50 | 57} 53 | ,10/do. 
7\44 52/43 2 40 do. 22 53 60| 58 ,40 do. fair 
8, 45 45/46 , 50 do. fair | 23 57 | 57| 49 | , 10) do. showers 
9/46 48/41) 55 do. do. | 24 46 | 46) 45), 28 do. do. 
10 | 47 54 | 49 30, 10 do. do. 125 40 47/46) ,90 \do. rain 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
la iw | Pe ._@ys a 
$8 &3 Sa 8 §488.,.,; 
OF Sk SS 8S we SS4s4 Sf  Ex.Bills, 
& mae L ew os nmnsestzs aA Qo 
pa BE BE 2 52QEEESS 2 £1000. 
re = — a. i) 2) om 
Be fe BS EU ESaa - 
nD OQ -m = oe) a 
29 —— 100} ———~——-1113279 87pm. 69 73pm. 
30 —— ———. 1003. ——- -__ ——— 2763 83 86 pm. 67 70 pm. 
1 ——- ———. 100 —— —— —— —— —— 8285 pm. 67 70 pm. 
2—_— —— 100 ——_ ——_ —— 279 ———— = 69 pm. 
4———— _ 1003 —— —— ——_ —— — __ 83 pm 68 pm. 
Sacenleneces| BER jennie GE lee;  O0emn, 
6 ——-———._ 100}. ———_— —— ——-278 8386pm. 68 71 pm. 
ee RN nrc ee con, 
a 1008 |_——|_____—_—_|__| 93 pm. |——_-__— 
9 —— 1004 »——_|—_—_—__ ————. 83 pm. 68 «71 pm. 
112243 99% 1003 1033) 63 —— 274 8786pm. 68 71 pm. 
12\224 | 993 | 100g |103g\——|—_.|_—_'|_'__-_! 72 70 pm. 
13,225 | 99% 1004 1033) 63 | 993-277. 84pm. 75 76pm. 
14224 | 998 | 1002 103} 6} —~——276 8588pm. 74 pm. 
15/2253, 993 | 1003 1033 63 274 85pm. 74 77 pm. 
162253 993 | 100} 1033 9831103276 ———— 74 pm. 
182243 992 1002 1033 6} —— —— 85 88 pm. 74 pm. 
19.224 , 99% | 100} 1038 62 98% —— 85pm. 76 pm. 
202223 99% 1003 1033 63 —— —— 88 85 pm. 76 78 pm. 
212213 992 1003 1033 6} 993--—— 88pm. 77 75pm. 
22223 993 100} 103} 6} 99 ——276 8588 pm. —- 
23,——! 99} | 100} /103} ——\—— ——'__ 88 85 pm. a 
25/2233 992 100} 103} 63 ——-———— 85 pm. 76 pm. 
26/2233; 994 | 100} 103} 6} ————276 85 pm. ine 


| 
| 
| 
| 

































































J.J. ARNULL, Stock and Share Broker, 
3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 





J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, 


Throgmorton Street, London. 














